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tzsui c^sBL laryriyti trie iiricie of Fiuix^ tbe 
"wccA jkosIj^ KQSSmsion i^3Lli be jl&:^i rpca 

•ii The itrli rs rf iH irvesi^rt^cirs riio ibe 

SerolmioQ — of aH, iLtt is, wL:- c&n ikirlr Trj>Vft 
any daim to impaitsauiiT, nui liLrir naioe is fe- 
gioQ — is BO neadr unanimc^xs tiiax it kas ocene 
to be a xoeie tncsm, thai the iiiJ^ppT king and 
queen vere the Tictims of the tiizte in which thej 
lired ; that thej reaped the harrest 5c>ini by their 
predeoessofBy and that the greatest dime that can 
be attzibiited to them is lack of judgment^ — a fail- 
ure to appreciate and acquiesce in the inevitable 
trend of erenta. 

Says Cbrly le, in his essay on the ''Diamond Xeck- 
laoe," apostrophixing Maiie Antoinette : — 
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''Thy fault in the French Eevolution was that 
thou wert the Symbol of the Sin and Misery of a 
thousand years; that with St. Bartholomew and 
Jacqueries, with Gabelles and Dragonnades and 
Parc&4iux-Cerfs, the heart of mankind was filled 
fully and foamed over into all-involving madness. . . . 
As poor peasants, how happy, worthy had ye two 
been! But by evil destiny ye were made a King 
and Queen of; and so both once more — are become 
an astonishment and a byword to all times.'' 

The wrong note was struck when Louis XVI. in 
the first days of his reign, professing, and honestly 
without doubt, a purpose to institute useful reforms, 
and to avoid the scandals which had disgraced the 
closing years of his grandfather's reign, went back 
half a century for his Prime Minister, and unearthed 
the Comte de Maurepas, who had been in retirement 
since he was forced out of office by Madame de 
Pompadour, thirty years before. We can read in 
many places — for instance, in the *' M^moires " of the 
Comte de S^gur, the friend of Lafayette — the unfor- 
tunate impression that was produced by this reversion 
to the reactionary ideas of the last generation. The 
wrong note was struck, and yet it turned out to be 
the key-note of all that was to follow. 

Let us glance now for a moment at the first 
occasion given by Marie Antoinette for unfriendly 
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criticism after she became queeiL It has been 
described by Madame Campan, the queen's first 
lady-in-waiting. 

It seems that the new king and queen received 
visits of condolence on the death of Louis XY. at 
La Muette, and were condoled with by a large assem- 
blage, composed in great part of venerable dow- 
agers with marvellous constructions in the way of 
head-gear, which made some of them '' appear some- 
what ridiculous." But the queen's dignity was 
equal to the occasion, and " she was not guilty of 
the grave fault of laying aside the state she was 
bound to preserve," although the kittenish behav- 
ior of one of her dames du palais laid her open to 
the charge of doing so. The Marquise de Clermont- 
Tonnerre, tired of standing, as her functions re- 
quired, sat down on the floor, "behind the fence 
formed by the hoops of the queen and her ladies." 
There she amused herself by '' twitching the dresses 
of the ladies, and a thousand other tricks." The 
queen was moved to laughter, and several times 
placed her fan before her face to hide her smiles, 
to the intense wrath of the elderly females present, 
who attributed her amusement to their appearance. 
The inevitable chanson appeared next day. Madame 
Campan remembered only the chorus, which ran 
thuSy — 
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^ litde Queen, you must not be 

So saucy with your twenty yean : 
Your ill-used courtiers soon will see 
Tou pass once more the banien. 

Fal lal k, fill kl la." 

^ More than fifteen years after this," says Madame 
Campan, "I heard some old ladies, in the most re- 
tired part of Auveigne, relating all the particulars 
of the day of public condolence for the late king, 
on which, as they said, the queen had laughed in 
the faces of the sexagenarian duchesses and prin* 
cesses who had thought it their duty w appear on 
the occasion/' 

This incident is given at length because it is typi- 
cal of the whole experience of the poor queen, 
whose every act and every word was perverted, and 
with the assistance, it must be said, of her own bad 
judgment and the king's, on almost every occasion 
was made to serve as a nail in the coffin of her 
popularity. 

Madame Campan's pages are full of similar epi- 
sodes, trivial in appearance, but really, as seen in 
the light of subsequent events, possessing a sinister 
significance. If the effects of Madame de Clermont- 
Tonnerre's playfulness lasted fifteen years, we may 
easily understand that the wretched affair which 
fonns the groundwork of the romance contained in 
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these Yolomes had much wider and more far-reach- 
ing consequences than, taken by itself, it would 
seem to merit 

It should be said that the crisis of this affair of 
the necklace ("Affaire du Collier") came directly 
upon the heels of the first performances of the much 
discussed '' Manage de Figaro " of Beaumarchais. It 
had been kept off the stage for some time by the 
king's order, on account of divers Yoltairean and 
levelling doctrines enunciated in it, and was finally 
produced, substantially unchanged, by virtue of 
a permit granted with the understanding that 
the objectionable passages had been stricken out 
It was received with such thunders of applause 
that the king did not venture to stop it ; but the 
author was imprisoned, and public opinion was very 
outspoken. 

With regard to the actual facts concerning the 
famous necklace, it may be said, first, that they are 
largely shrouded in impenetrable mystery, and, sec- 
ondly, that, so far as they can be deciphered with 
any certainty, they substantially agree with the 
version given by Dumas. 

The materials for unravelling the very tangled 
thread are voluminous, consisting largely of the 
absolutely inconsistent statements made by the vari- 
ous defendants, and which form part of the records of 
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the trial There is also a life of Madame de La 
Motte written hj herself ; a letter from London from 
the pen of Cagliostro ; the memoirs of Abb^ Geoigel, 
private secretary of Cardinal de Bohan, and Madame 
Campan. But the most important evidence — indeed, 
the only really important evidence — was burned up 
by Abb^ Qeorgel, in obedience to the note written 
by Bohan at the time of his arrest, which reached 
him before seals were put upon the Cardinal's papers. 
Other presumably damnatory documents were de- 
stroyed by Madame de La Motte before her arrest 
Ail the existing evidence Carlyle claims, and un- 
doubtedly with perfect truth, to have sifted and 
weighed carefully ; and his conclusions demonstrate 
the impossibility of ever coming at the whole truth 
as to the proper apportionment of responsibility 
between La Motte and Bohan. 

The only approach to accurate information as 
to the date when the necklace was put together 
is the statement of Madame Campan that it was 
originally intended for Madame du Barry, who 
" went into half pay " ^ in 1774, when Louis XV. 
died. 

To the dismay of Boehmer, Marie Antoinette 
refused to consider the purchase of the necklace. 
"We have more need of seventy-fours than of 

I Ctrljle. 
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Necklaces," she said. For three years after that, it 
was hawked around among the crowned heads of 
Europe, but to no purpose. " The age of Chivalry 
is gone, and that of Bankruptcy is come." Among 
others, "the Portuguese Ambassador praises, but 
will not purchase." 

At last, one day, poor Boehmer, who, as Court 
Jeweller, had some peculiar privileges, bursts into 
the queen's apartment, flings himself at her Majes- 
ty's feet, and entreats her either to buy his neck- 
lace, or give him permission to drown himself in the 
Seine. She coolly suggests that he might, as a 
possible third course, take the necklace to pieces, 
and dismisses him. 

The foundation of the queen's dislike, almost 
hatred, of Cardinal de Bohan, seems to have had 
its origin in a despatch sent by him while he 
was Ambassador at Vienna, to this efifect : " Maria 
Theresa stands, indeed, with the handkerchief in 
one hand, weeping for the woes of Poland; but 
with the sword in the other hand, ready to cut 
Poland in sections and take her share." D'Aiguil- 
Ion, who was then minister, communicates the 
letter to Louis XV., and he to Du Barry, "to 
season her souperJ* It became a court-joke, and 
got to the ears of the Dauphiness, who never 
forgot iti 
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If, aa seems very doubtful, the Cardinal did speak 
disparagingly' of the princess to hei mother, he 
most have repented it in sackcloth and ashes, for 
tJiere seems Co be no question as to the reality of 
his passion for her, datiDg from his retom to France 
soon after the death of Louis XV. " Through ten 
long years," says Carly le, " of new resolve and new 
despondency, of flying from Saveme to Paris and 
from Paris to Saveme, has it lasted ; hope deferred 
making the heart sick." Meanwhile he bad se- 
cured the Archbishopric (of Strasbui^), the Grand 
Almonerehip, the Cardinalship, "and lastly, to ap- 
pease the Jews, that fattest Commendatorsbip, 
founded by Eiug Thierri, the Do-nothing. . . . 
>dr languidly croaks Bohan ; 'yet all not 
thing needful : alas, the queen's eyes do 
shine on me.' 

i Georgel admits, in his own polite diplo- 
'ay, that the Mud-volcano [Sohan] was 
^tated by these trials; and in time quite 
Monseignenr deviated into cabalistic 
after elixirs, philters, and the pbiloso- 
tone ; that is, the volcanic steam grew 
ind heavier ; at last, by Caglioetro's magio 
liostro and the Cardinal by elective affin- 
; meet), it sank into the opacity of perfect 
fog." 
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It is said that Guiseppe or ^Beppo" Balsamo, 
otherwise Count Alessandro di Gagliostro, in his 
younger days took some pains to procure from a 
country vicar, under the falsest of pretences, '' a bit 
of cotton steeped in holy oils." This seemingly in- 
significant circumstance is given much importance 
by Carlyle, in his extremely searching and thorough 
analysis of this remarkable character, as tending to 
prove that there was at the bottom of his nature 
"a certain musk-grain of real superstitious belief." 
It must be said, however, that history affords but 
slight justification for endowing him with any of 
the nobler qualities which are attributed to him 
in these pages. From the very beginning of his 
career as a gamin in the streets of Palermo, where 
he was bom in 1743, down to his death in prison at 
Bome fifty-odd years later, he seldom failed to ex- 
hibit all the distinctive traits of an impostor and 
a charlatan. EUs claim, so often touched upon by 
Dumas, that he had lived for several thousand 
years, is well illustrated by the historical fact that 
he was wont, when passing a statue of Christ, " to 
pause with a wondrously accented plaintive ' Ha I ' as 
of recognition, as of thousand years' remembrance." 

It will be remembered that, in the introduction 
to the ** Memoirs of a Physician," Dumas mentions 
the Swiss Lavater as one of the prominent actors 
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in the mystic assemblage on Mont Tonnerre. The 
association between the two really existed ; and the 
impression made by the pnpil of Althotas npon the 
worthy and learned savant is a convincing proof of 
his marvellons power of imposition. Lavater said 
of him: — 

'' Cagliostro — a man such as few are; in whomi how- 
ever, I am not a believer. Oh that he were simple of 
heart and humble, like a child; that he had feeling for 
the simplicity of the gospel and the majesty of the 
Lord! Who were so g^at as he? Cagliostro often 
tells what is not true, and promises what he does not 
perform. Tet do I nataise hold his operations as decep- 
tion, though thej are not what he calls them." 

The problems presented by the unexampled career 
of this man were grappled with by Schiller, giving 
rise to his unfinished novel of the " Geisterseher ; ** 
and by Goethe, who relieved his mind from the 
hold the matter took upon it by writing the drama 
called the " Gross-Kophta." After wandering many 
years through many lands, Cagliostro found at Stras- 
burg " the richest, inflammablest, most open-handed 
dupe ever yet vouchsafed him," in the person of the 
Prince-Cardinal Louis de Rohan, of whom the Abb^ 
Geoigel wrote that "he came at last to have no 
other will than Cagliostro's.** 
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TTia connection with the affair of the necklace is 
rather problematical, except in so far as he was the 
confidant and mystical adviser of the Cardinal, whose 
hopes, founded upon his supposed correspondence 
^with the queen, he undoubtedly nursed with his 
predictions of great power and influence to come 
by means of it 

The early history of Jeanne de Saint-Bemy, by 
courtesy Countess, styled also of Yalois, is told by 
I>amas with substantial accuracy, and need not be 
repeated hera 

She married Monsieur de La Motte, a private in 
the (gendarmes, at Bar-sur-Aube, and dubbed him 
Ck>unt, by virtue of her own Countess-ship. 

In 1783 she first met Bohan at Saveme, whither 
she went with Madame de Boulainvilliers ; and there 
and then, so far as the workings of her ingenious 
mind can be followed, she seems to have formed the 
outline of the scheme which developed into the 
barefaced deception of Bohan, and the theft of 
the necklace. 

For eighteen months after the scheme had taken 
shape in her brain, she carried on the fictitious cor- 
respondence with the Cardinal, assisted by Betau de 
Yillette, an associate of her husband, " in the sub- 
terranean shades of rascaldom," and finally ventured 
upon the audacious deception, in which Dumas makes 
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Nicole Oliva Legay figure as het accomplice. That 
part, however, was really played by a Parisian cour- 
tesaa named Essigny, known to liistory ander the 
name of Gay d'Oliva, or Olisva, wliich was given 
her by La Motte, the latter form being an anagram 
of Valois. 

If Madame Campan is to be credited, Marie An- 
toinette had never seen Madame de La Motte, but 
the Coantess bad once met one Desclos, a valet of 
the queen's bed-chamber, at the bouse of a surgeon 
at Vereailles. This Desclos figured prominently in 
the deception put upon the Cardinal; for Betan 
de Villette personated him, or ia supposed to have 
done so, on several momentous occasions when the 
Countess found it necessary to produce a duly ac- 
credited agent of the queen. 

Thus, then, a bargain is arranged between Boehmer, 
still with a necklace for sale, and " Madame Lamotte 
de Saint-Kemy de Saint-Shifty," as representing 
Monsieur de Eohan. On the Ist of February, 1785, 
the famous jewel was delivered to the Cardinal, who 
signed a receipt for it : by him it was banded over 
to the Countess at Yersaillea for transmission to 
the queen. A knock is heard at the door, and 
Monaeigneur retires to an alcove whence he can 
see what takes place. Enters valet Desclos, aliaa 
Setau de Villette, who receives the precious casket. 
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with solenm injonctions and promifles, and retures. 
** Thus sof tij, silentlj, like a very dream, flits away 
oar solid necklace, — through the Horn Gate of 
Dreams." 

It was taken to pieces and sold under the aus- 
pices of ** Count " de La Motte, in London and else- 
where, long before the explosion. 

Let us now listen for a moment to Madame Cam- 
pan, as she relates the circumstances under which 
the explosion took place. Her narrative naively 
displays the almost incredible lack of judgment on 
the part of the queen, who, while she was undoubt- 
edly free from any guilt in the transaction, seemed 
fated to act as if she were guilty. It will be noticed 
that the alleged signature of the queen, " Marie An- 
toinette de I^ance," was in the possession of the Car- 
dinal, and that it was made a subject of accusation 
against him that he should not have recognized the 
impossibility of the queen's having so designated 
herself : — 

''When Madame Sophie was bom, the queen told 
me that Monsieur de Sainte-James, a rich financier, 
bad apprised her that Boehmer was still intent upon 
the sale of hia necklace, and that she ought, for her 
own satisfaction, to endeavor to learn what the man 
had done with it : she desired me, the first time I should 
meet him, to speak with him about it, as if from the 
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interest; 1 took in hU welfare. I did so, and be told 
me he had been fortnnate enongh to sell it at Constanti- 
nople for the faTOrite Sultana. I told the queen, 
who was delighted to hear it, but could not under- 
stand how the Sultan came to purchase bis diamonds 
in Paris. 

"She long avoided seeing Boehmer, being fearful of 
bis rash character. 

" On the baptism of the Due d'AngoulSme in 1785, 
the king gave him a diamond epaulette and buckles, 
and directed Boehmer to deliver them to the queen. 
He presented tbem on her return from moss, and at 
the same time handed ber a letter in the form of a peti- 
tion. In this he told ber that he was happy to see ber 
'in possession of the finest diamonds in Europe,' and 
begged ber not to forget him. The queen read the 
letter aloud, and saw notbing in it bat a proof of 
mental aberration^ she lighted the paper at a wax 
taper standing near ber, as she had some letters to 
seal, saying, 'It is not worth keeping.' She after- 
wards much regretted the loas of this enigmatical 
memorial. 

"On the 3d of Angost Boebmer came to me at m; 
country bouse at Grospy [the first payment was to be 
made July 30th, but, of course, wae not]. He was ex- 
tremely uneasy at not having received any answer from 
the queen, and asked me if I bad no commission for 
him. I told him no. ... ' Butj ' said Boehmer, ' the 
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snswer to the letter I handed her — to whom must 
I apply for that?' 'To nohody/ I answered; 'the 
qneen bnmed it without understanding it.' ' Ah 1 
Madame, ' he exclaimed, * that is impossible ; the queen 
knows that she has money to pay me I ' " 

He then proceeded to inform her that the queen 
wanted the necklace, and had had it purchased for 
her by Cardinal de Bohan. 

'' 'You are deceived,' I exclaimed; ' the queen has 
not once spoken to the Cardinal since his return from 
Vienna: there is not a man at Court less favorably 
looked upon.' 'You are deceived yourself, Madame,' 
saidBoehmer; 'she sees him so much in private that 
it was to him she gave thirty thousand francs, which 
were paid me as an instalment : she took them in his 
presence out of the little secretaire of Sevres porcelain, 
next the fireplace in her room.' 'And the Cardinal 
told you all this ? ' ' Yes, Madame, himself.' ' What 
a detestable plot!' I cried. 'Indeed, Madame, I be- 
gin to be much alarmed, for his Eminence assured me 
that the queen would wear the necklace on Whit-Sun- 
day; but I did not see it upon her, and that was why I 
wrote to her Majesty.' 

"Boehmer never said one word to me about the 
woman Lamotte, and her name was mentioned for the 
first time by the Cardinal in his answers to the inter* 
rogatories put to him before the king." 
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Boehmer subsequently had an interview with the 
queen, after he had reported to the Cardinal the re- 
sult of his conversation with Madame Campan. He 
related to her all that he had been made to believe 
had taken place between her and himself through 
the medium of the Cardinal He refused to listen 
to her denials, and kept repeating : " Madame, the 
time for pretending has gone by: condescend to 
confess that you have my necklace, and let some 
assistance be given me, or my bankruptcy will soon 
bring everything to light" 

It was after this interview that the queen told 
the Baron de Breteuil the whole story. He was, as 
is well known, an inveterate enemy of Bohan, and 
was only too glad of the opportunity to disgrace 
him. 

<'0d the following Sunday, the 15th Augast, being 
the Assumption, at twelve o'clock, at the very moment 
when the Cardinal, dressed in his pontifical garments, 
was about to proceed to the chapel, he was sent for to 
the king's closet where the queen was." 

He was then questioned by the king, admitted 
that he had been duped, and produced the alleged 
letter from the queen, signed " Marie Antoinette de 
France," and offered to pay for the necklace him- 
self. He became much confused, and made con- 
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tradictory statements, and was at last given into 
custody, bnt was able, as stated above, to provide 
for the destruction of his papers, whereby an im- 
penetrable cloud was thrown over the whole affair. 
He was followed to the Bastille by Madame de La 
Motte and her husband, Gagliostro, Betau de Vil- 
lette, and Mademoiselle Gkiy d'Oliva. The trial 
dragged through many weary months, during which 
unheard-of efforts were made by the family of the 
C^irdinal as well as the clergy, even to the Pope 
himself, to procure for him the right to be tried at 
Some. ** The conduct of the king and queen," says 
Madame Gampan, '' was equally and loudly censured 
in the apartments of Versailles, and in the hdtels 
and coffee-houses of P&ris." This was because they 
did not hush the matter up. What would have 
been said, had they tried to do so ? 

On the 31st of May, 1786, ** at nine in the evening, 
after a sitting of eighteen hours," the Parliament of 
Paris solemnly pronounced judgment : — 

Cardinal de Bohan goes scot-free: ''Countess de La- 
motte is shaven on the head, branded with red-hot iron 
V {Voleuse) on both shoulders, and confined for life to 
the Salpetriire; her Count wandering uncertain, with 
diamonds for sale, over the British Empire; the Sieur 
de Yillette, for handling a queen's pen, is banished 
iorever; the too queenlike Demoiselle Gay d'Oliva 
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(wifch her unfathered infant) ' put out of Court : ' and 
Grand Cophta Cagliostroy liberated indeed, but pillaged, 
and ordered forthwith to take himself away.'' 

The king, persisting in his view that the Cardinal 
and the woman La Motte were equally culpable, 
sought to restore the balance of justice by exiling the 
Cardinal to La-Chaise-Dieu, and suffering Madame de 
La Motte to escape a few days after her incarcera- 
tion, thus confirming Paris in the opinion that the 
latter had really interested the queen herself. 

" Thus/' says Carlyle, " does the miserable pickle- 
herring tragedy of the Diamond Necklace wind it- 
self up." 

Of the romantic as distinguished from the histori- 
cal portions of the " Queen's Necklace " little need 
be said, save that one has not far to seek in French 
history of the last century to find precedents in 
profusion for the unpatemal conduct of the elder 
Tavemey. Andr^e and Philippe are still struggling 
against the cruel fate which seems to have doomed 
them to know no part of life but its sorrows ; while 
we are introduced for the first time to Olivier de 
Chamy, of whom we are to see much more in the 
later volumes of this cycle. 

To the historical characters of the story we must 
add Beausire, who is thus mentioned in a manu* 
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script note to the collection of documents published 
under the title of " Affaire du Collier " : — 

**Gtky d'Oliva got married some years afterward to 
one Beausire, an ex-noble, formerly attached to the 
lyArtois household. In 1790 he was Captain of the 
National Guard Company of the Temple. He then 
retired to Choisyi and managed to be named Procureur 
of that Commune; he finally employed himself in draw- 
ing up lists of proscription in the Luxembourg Prisoui 
where he played the part of informer." 

Him also, and Nicole or Oliva, we shall meet 
again. 

Once more, as the story closes, we are reminded by 
the apparition of the ghoul-Uke Marat, accompanied 
by the more human Bobespiene, of the gradual ap- 
proach of the cataclysm. 

In the volumes which succeed we shall find them 
no longer hovering on the outskirts of the crowd, 
but taking a too prominent part in the world, — 
shaping events which are there chronicled. 
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PREFACE. 



In the first place, d propos of the title I have just 
written, may I ask the privilege of a short explana- 
tion with my readers ? For twenty years now we 
have been talking together; and the few lines which 
follow, instead of impairing our long-standing friend- 
ship, will result, I hope, in strengthening it 

Since the last words we exchanged, a revolution 
has come to pass : a revolution which I predicted in 
1832, when I also set forth the causes which would 
bring it about, and described its progress down to 
its successful accomplishment ; nay, more, — I fore- 
told, sixteen years ago, what I should be doing eight 
months ago. 

Let me transcribe here the concluding words of 
the prophetic epilogue with which I closed my book, 
"Gaule et France" : — 

''Behold the abyss in which the government of to- 
day will be swallowed up. The beacon we are lighting 
along its ooone will simply light it to shipwreck; for 
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even if it wished to tack it is too late noW| —the cur- 
rent which hurries it along is too swift, the wind which 
fills its sails too strong. But when its last hour strikes, 
the memory of the man will oyerpower the stoicism of 
the citizen, and a voice will be heard, ciying: 'Down 
WITH Royalty, but God save the King!' 
^^That voice will he mine/' 

Did I prove false to my promise ? Did not the 
only voice in all France which said adieu to an 
august friendship, as a dynasty fell in pieces, speak 
loud enough to be heard ? 

The revolution which I thus foresaw and foretold 
did not therefore find me unprepared. I saluted it 
as a fatal apparition, whose approach I was expect- 
ing ; I hoped for nothing better ; I feared it might 
be worse. In the twenty years that I have been 
overhauling the past history of nations, I have 
learned what revolutions are. 

Of the men who made it, and those who profited 
by it, I have nothing to say. Every storm ruffles 
the water. Every earthquake brings the centre to 
the surface. Then, by the natural laws of equilib- 
rium, every molecule resumes its proper place. The 
earth becomes solid again, and the water calm, and 
the sky, overcast for a space, reflects its shining 
stars in the everlasting deep. 

The reader then will find me the same since the 
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14ih Febrnaiy that I was before : one more wrinkle 
on my brow^ a fresh scar on my heart, — those are 
the only changes that have taken place in me dur- 
ing the eight terrible months we have just passed 
through. 

Those whom I loved, I love the same now ; those 
whom I feared, I no longer fear; those whom I 
despiBed, I despise more than ever. 

In like manner there is no more change in my 
writings than in myself; in them, perhaps, a wrinkle 
and a scar the more, — that is alL 

I have up to this time written nearly four hun- 
dred volumes. I have thoroughly explored past 
ages, have called to live many personages who have 
been amazed to find themselves standing in the 
broad glare of publicity. 

Very well 1 I implore all these phantoms to say 
if I have ever sacrificed them, their crimes, their vir- 
tues, or their vices, to draw comparisons in favor of 
my own generation. I have always told the truth, 
or what I believed to be the truth, as to the kings, 
the great nobles, and the people ; and if the dead 
could call upon me as the living can, I should have 
no more retractations to make to the one than to 
the other. 

To certain hearts every misfortune is sacred, every 
disaster worthy to be respected. Whether one falls 
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dead or falls from the throne, it is a pious duty to 
bow at the open door of the tomb and before the 
shattered crown. 

When I wrote the title at the top of the first page 
of this book, it was not dictated by my nnaided exer- 
cise of the right of selection; but its time had come. 
Chronology is inflexible: after 1774 comes 1784; 
after ''Joseph Balsamo," the "Collier de la Beine." 

But I beg the most scrupulously sensitive of my 
readers not to take fright; inasmuch as it is possible 
to tell the whole story to-day, the historian will be 
the censor of the poet Have no fear of anything 
indelicate about the queen as a woman, or anything 
of doubtful propriety about her martyrdom. 

Human weakness, royal pride, these we shall de- 
scribe, it is true ; but like the idealist painters who 
know how to catch only what is beautiful in the 
features ; like the artist, Ange, who transformed his 
beloved mistress into a holy Madonna; between 
infamous pamphlets and exaggerated adulation, we 
shall adopt and follow, sadly and with grave impar- 
tiality, the dreamy line of poesy. She, whose pallid 
face was exhibited to the mob by the headsman, has 
dearly purchased the right to appear before posterity 

without a blush. 

Alexakdre Dumas. 

S9 Norember, 1S4S. 
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PHOLOGUK 



Ov one of the early days in April, 1784, at abont quarter 
past three in the afternoon, our old acquaintance Mar6« 
chal de Bichelien, having with Kis own hands colored 
his eyebrows with a perfumed dye, pushed away the mir- 
ror held before him by his valet, — the successor, but not 
the equal, of his faithful Eaft4, — and shaking his head 
in the manner peculiar to himself, said : " Ah, that will 
do very well I" 

He arose from his armchair, brushing from his blue* 
velvet small-clothes, with a movement of the finger almost 
juvemle, the atoms of white powder which had floated 
down from his wig. Then, after taking two or three turns 
up and down the room, stretching his instep, and straight- 
ening his knee, ** My major-domo I " said he. 

In five minutes the major-domo presented himself^ in 
full dress. 

The marshal assumed a grave air, befitting the occasion. 
" Monsieur," said he, " I suppose you have prepared me a 
good dinner ; " 

** Most certainly, Monseigneur.** 

** I have sent you the list of my guests, htkve I notf 

VOL. L — 1 
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** And I have carefully noted their number, — a dinner 
for nine, is it not 1 '' 

" Theie are dinners and dinners, Monsieur/* 

"Yes, Monseigneur, but — " 

The marshal interrupted him with a slightly impatient 
movement, though tempered with dignity. ^'But'*-* 
that is not an answer. Monsieur. Every time I hear the 
word ' but,' and I have heard it many times in eighty- 
eight yearsy — well, Monsieur, every time I have heard 
that word, I am sorry to say. Monsieur, it has preceded 
some folly." 

" Monseigneur I " 

^ In the first place, at what hour are we to dine ? ** 

** Monseigneur, the common people dine at two, the bar 
at three, the nobility at four -— " 

" And I, Monsieur t ** 

" Monseigneur will dine to-day at five." 

" Oh, oh, at five I •• 

** Yes, Monseigneur, like the king." 

• And why like the king 1 ** 

"Because on the list Monseigneur has done me the 
honor to send me, is the name of a king.** 

"Not at all. Monsieur, you are mistaken; among my 
guests to-day are none but simple gentlemen/' 

"Monseigneur doubtless is inclined to jest with his 
humble servant, and I thank him for the honor he does 
me ; but Monsieur le Comte de Haga, who is among the 
guests — *• 

" Well, Monsieur 1 '^ 

" Well, the Comte de Haga is a king.*' 

" I know no king of that name.** 

" Monseigneur must pardon me, then,** said the major> 
domo, bowing ; " but I had believed, I had supposed — " 

" Your business is not to believe, Monsieur ; your duty 
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18 not to snpposo. What you have to do is to read the 
oidezB which I give yon, without adding to them any 
oomments. When I wish a thing to be known I tell it ; 
when I do not tell it I wish it unknown." 

The nugor-domo bowed again, and this time more Te- 
epectfully, perhaps, than he would have bowed in talking 
with a feigning monarch. 

^ Therefore^ Monsieur,** continued the old marshal, 
^ since I have only gentlemen to dinner, you will let us 
dine at my usual hour, four o'clock.** 

At this order the msgor-domo's face darkened as if he 
iiad heard his death-warrant He grew pale, and bent 
under the blow. Then arousing himself, with the cour- 
age of despair he said : '' Let come what Ood wills ; but 
Honseigneur will not dine till five o'clock.*' 

''Why, and what does that mean) *' said the marshal, 
straightening himself up. 

*^ Because it is a material impossibility that Monse^eur 
should dine earlier." 

^'Monaeur,** said the old marshal, shaking his head 
haogfatily, like one still young and vigorous, '' it is now, I 
belieye, twenty years since you entered my service 1 * 

''Twenty-one years, one month, and two weeks." 

" Welly Monsieur, to these twenty-one years, one month, 
and two weeks, you will not add a day, — not an hour. 
You understand me, Monsieur," he continued, biting his 
thin lips and knitting his dyed eyebrows ; " this evening 
you seek a new master. I will not have the word ' im- 
possible ' pronounced in my house. I have no wish, at 
iny c^g^ to begin an apprenticeship to that word. I have 
no time to waste.** 

The major-domo bowed a third tima " This evening,** 
he saidy " I shall take leave of Honseigneur. But at any 
late, up to the last moment my service will be performed 
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as it ought to be ; " and be made two steps toward the 
door. 

*' What do you mean by ' as it ought to be * f ** cried the 
marsbaL '' Understand, Monsieur, that things must be 
done here according to my will ; that is the only ' ought.' 
NoWy it is my will to dine at four, and it is against my 
will that you make me wait till five." 

" Monseigneur,'' replied the major-domo, gravely, ** I 
have served as butler to his Highness the Prince de. 
Soubise^ and as steward to his Eminence the Cardinal de 
Rohan. With the former his Majesty the late king of 
France dined once a year ; with the latter his Majesty the 
emperor of Austria dined once a month. I know, there- 
fore, how sovereigns should be treated, Monseigneur. 
King Louis XV., when he visited the Prince de Soubise, 
vainly called himself the Baron de Gronesse ; he was 
always a king. In the house of Monsieur de Rohan the 
Emperor Joseph was vainly called the Comte de Packen- 
stein ; he was always the emperor. To-day, Monsieur le 
Mar6chal receives a guest who vainly calls himself the 
Comte de Haga. The Corate de Haga is none the less 
the king of Sweden. I will leave the h6tel of Monsietir 
le Mar6chal this evening; but meantime Monsieur le 
Comte de Haga will have been treated like a king.** 

" But that is the very thing that I kill myself with 
trying to prevent, you obstinate fellow. The Comte de 
Haga wishes to keep himself strictly, absolutely, unknown. 
Fardieuf I understand your absurd vanities, gentlemen 
of the napkin. It is not that you would honor the crown; 
you would magnify yourselves with our crowns.** 

"I do not imagine,** said the majoislomo, gloomily, 
" that Monseigneur speaks to me seriously of money.'* 

** Eh, no, Monsieur ! ** said the marshal, almost ashamed. 
^Nol Money! — who the devil said anything to you 
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about monej 1 Don't evade the qaestion, if yon please. 
I repeat, I want nothing said about the presence here of a 
king.- 

**Whj, Monsieur le Marshal, for whom do you take 
met Do you think I am blind 1 Why, there will not be 
the slightest mention of a king.- 

** Then do not be obstinate ; let ua dine at four." 

** But at four o'clock, Monseigneur, what I am expecting 
will not have arrived." 

''What are you expecting 1— a fish, like Monsieur 
Vatelf* 

« Monsieur Vatel, Monsieur Vatel," murmured the 
major-domo. 

** Well, are you shocked by the comparison 1 '* 

*' No ; but for a miserable sword-thrust which Monsieur 
Yatd gave himself through the body, Monsieur Vatel is 
immortalized." 

** Ah, ah, and you think. Monsieur, that your brother 
artist obtained glory at too cheap a price ) " 

** No, Monseigneur ; but how many others in our pro- 
fession suffer more than he did, devouring griefs and hu- 
miliations a hundred times worse than a sword-thrust, who 
nevertheless are not immortalized I " 

** Eh, Monsieur i do you not know that to be immortal- 
ized one must be a member of the Academy or must be 
deadl- 

** Monseigneur, if that is so it is much better for one to 
be alive, and do his duty. I will not die, and my service 
will be performed as that of Monsieur Vatel would have 
been if Monsieur le Prince de Cond^ had had the patience 
to wait half an hour." 

** Oh, now you are promising me wonders ; it is adroit." 

'^ No, Monseigneur ; nothing wonderfuL" 

^ But what, then, are you expecting 1 " 
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" Monseigueui wishes me to t«ll him t " 

" Faith, yes ; I am curious." 

" Then, MoDseigneoT, I am expecting a bottle of wine." 

"A bottle of wine I explain yourself Monsieur; the 
thing b^ins to interest me." 

"Listen then, MonseignetiT ; hia Hajeety the king of 
Sweden — I beg pardon, the Comte de Haga I should 
have said -^drinks nothing bat Tokay." 

" Well, am I 80 poor as to hare no Tokay in my cellar t 
If BO, I must dismiss my butler." 

" Not so, Monseigneur j on the contrary, you have about 
dzty bottles." 

"Well, do you think the Comte de Hags will drink 
■ixty-one bottlea with his dinner t" 

" Patience, Monseigneoi ; when the Comte de Haga 
fint Tisited Fnnc^ while he was only Prince Boyal, be 
dined with the late king, who had received twelve bottles 
of Tokay from the emperor of Austria. Tou are aware 
that the Tokay of the finest vintages is reserved exclu- 
aively for the cellar of the emperor, and that kings them- 
selves can drink it only when he pleases to aend it to 
them." 

" I know it." 

" Well, Monseigneur, of these twelve bottlea, &om one 
of which the Prince Royal 
only two remain." 

"Ohl oh I" 

" One is still in the cell 

"And the other 1" 

" Ah, Monseigneur," aai 
phont smile, — fbr he fel 
had been fitting, the moi 
" the other was stolen," 

" By whom t " 
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''By one of mj {Henda, tbe late kingfs 1)1111079 wlio waa 
under great obligations to ma" 

** Oh, and so he gave it to you ) ** 

'^ Certainly, Monaeignenr," said the mflgor<loiDO^ with 
pride. 

** And what did you do with it 1 •* 

** I placed it carefully in my master's eellari Monseignenr." 

''Tour master; and who waa your master at that time 
Monsieur!" 

" His Eminenoe the Cardinal de Bohan."* 

" Ah, num Dieu / at Stiasburg 1 " 

" At Saveme." 

"And you have sent to seek this bottle for me 1 ** cried 
the old maxshal. 

" For you, Monseigneur/' replied the major-domo^ in a 
tone which plainly said, " ungrateful as you are." 

The Due de Richelieu seized the hand of the old servant 
and cried, " I beg your pardon. Monsieur ; you are the 
king of major4omo&" 

" And you would have dismissed me I '* he replied, with 
an indescribable shrug of his shoulders. 

" Oh, I will pay you one hundred pistoles for that bot- 
tle of wine 1 ** 

" And the expense of bringing it here will be another 
hundred, that will make two hundred pistoles ; but Mon« 
seigneur will admit that it is a trifle." 

" I wiU admit anything you please. Monsieur ; and mean- 
time, from to-day I double your saJaTy,** 

"But^ Monseigneur, there is no occasion for that; I 
have but done my duty." 

" And when wiU your hundred-pistole courier arrive 1 " 

" Monseigneur may judge if I have lost time ; on what 
day did I have my orders for the dinner 1 " 

" Why, three days ago, I believe." 
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^H takflB ft conriflar, at Iub •"^^*""g^ i^BBBd, iwuiiiy-jbot 
hoan to go, «ud the Bame to xetnnL** 

^Tbere fltOl nmauied to von t;wBntT-&iirluiiiiB. Fxinoe 
of major-domoe, what have yon done vrith thoae twenty^ 
lour honxal** 

''Alaa, MouMagDenz, I lost them! The idea came to 
me qdI J the dsj after I reoehred the £flt of joor gnestfi. 
ISow ealoulate the time neoeasaiy far the segcftiatian, and 
you will perceive that in askiiig joa to wait till five, I am 
addng onl j for the time that ia ahBolhitel j neoBBaaiy.* 

''What! thehottleis&ot jetheve!" 

^ Ho, Honaeigiieac.'' 

^ Ahf Monaiear, if joor eoDeagne at Saveme is as devoted 
to the Pxinoe de Bohan aa jon are to me, and refoaeB the 
hcM», aa joa would do in hia place — ' 

**l, Mona^gneurt" 

''Yea; you would Dot^ I auppoae, give away aucfa a 
bottle if it were in my eeUBrt" 

** I humbly beg Monadgnenx^a paidon ; but ahould a 
friend, having a king to provide for, aak me for your best 
bottle of wine, I would give it to him immediately." 

^ Ob I *' aaid the marshal, with a grimace. 

^ It ia only tl^rough helping others that we can expect 
help in our own need, Honaeigneur.'* 

^ Than I may feel aomewhat reaaaured," aaid the mar- 
abal, with a aigh ; ** but there ia atiU another risk, — if 
the bottle ahould be broken 1^ 

'' Oh, Monaeigneur, no man ever broke a bottle of wine 
worth two thousand francs ! " 

'' I waa wrong; let ua aay no more about it. At what 
time, then, do you expect your courier 1 " 

" At four o'clock, precisely.^ 

''Then why not dine at fourf replied the marshal, 
with the obstinacy of a Castilian mule. 
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Monaeigneor, the wine must lest for an hoar ; and hut 
for an inyention of my own, it would need three days.*' 

Beaten at all points, the marshal saluted his major-domo 
in token of surrender. 

^ Besides," continued the old servant, '' Monseigneur's 
guests, knowing that they will have the honor of dining 
with the Comte de Haga, will not arrive until half^past 
four." 

** Here is still another reason 1 ** 

** Certainly, Monseigneur ; the guests are the Comte de 
Launay, the Comtesse Duharry, Monsieur de Lapeyrouse, 
Monsieur de Favras, Monsieur de Condorcet, Monsieur de 
Cagliostro, and Monsieur de Tavemey." 

"Very weUI" 

^ Well, Monseigneur, let us take them in their order. 
Monsieur de Launay comes iiom the Bastille, and with 
the ice at present covering the roads he will he three 
hours coming from Paris." 

" Tes ; hut he will leave immediately after the prisoners' 
dinner, at twelve o'clock." 

"Pardon, Monseigneur, hut the dinner hour at the 
BastUle has heen changed since Monseigneur was there ; 
it is now one." 

"Monsieur, one learns something every day, and I 
thank you! Gro on." 

" Madame Duharry comes from Luciennes, one continued 
descent, and in this frost — " 

"That would not prevent her heing punctual. Since 
she IB now only a duke's favorite, she plays the queen 
only among harons. But let me tell you. Monsieur, that 
I desired to have dinner early on account of Monsieur de 
Lapeyrouse, who sets ofif to-night, and will not wish to be 
late." 

"Monseigneur, Monsieur de Lapeyrouse is with the 
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king, discussing geography and coemogmphj ; be will not 
get away too earlj.^ 

"It is possible/* 

** It is certain, Monseigneur ; and it will be the same 
with Monsieur de Favras, who is with the Comte de Pro- 
vence, talking, no doubt, of the new play, by Monsiear 
Cazon de Beaumaichais." 

<* You mean the ' Manage de Figaro ' t " 

"Yes, Monseigneur.** 

" Why, you are quite literary also, it seems. Monsieur.** 

" In my leisure moments I read, Monseigneur." 

" We have, however. Monsieur de Condorcet, who, be- 
ing a geometrician, should at least be punctual " 

" Yes ; but he will be deep in some calculation, from 
which when he rouses himself, he will find that he is half 
an hour too late. As for the Comte de Cagliostro, as he 
18 a stranger, and not well acquainted with the customs of 
Versailles, he will, in all probability, make us wait for him." 

** Well,** said the marshal, " you have disposed of all my 
guests, except Monsieur de Tavemey, in a manner worthy 
of Homer, or of my poor Raft&" 

The major-domo bowed. ** I have not," said he, 
** named Monsieur de Tavemey ; because being an old 
friend, he will probably be punctual. I believe, Mon* 
seigneur, these eight are all the guests, are they not! " 

** Precisely. Where will you have us dine. Monsieur 1 ** 

** In the great dining-room, Monseigneur." 

" But we shall freeze there.** 

** It has been warmed for three days, Monseigneur; and 
I believe you will find it perfectly comfortable.** 

** Veiy well, but there is a clock striking. Why, it is 
half-past four I *' cried the marshal. 

'' Yes, Monseigneur, and there is the courier entering the 
court-yard, with my bottle of Tokay.** 
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** May I coniinae for another twenty yean to be eerved 
in this manner,*' said the marshal, taming again to his 
looking^ksSy while the major-domo ran downstairs. 

** Twenty years ! '* said a laughing voicei interrupting 
the marshal in his surrey of himself, — '' twenty years, my 
dear Duke ! I hope you may have them ; but then I 
■hall he sixty, — I shall be very old.'' 

** Too, Goontess i " cried the marshaL ** Tou are the 
first, and mon Dieu / you look as young and charming as 



eyer." 



** Duke, I am frozen." 

*' Crome into the boudoir, then.** 

''Oh, tHe-drike, Marshal )" 

Not so," replied a somewhat broken voice. 

Ah, Taverney," said the marshal; and then whis- 
pering to the countess, ** Plague take him for disturbing 
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Madame Dubarry laughed, and they aU entered the adr 
joining room. 

At the same moment the noise of carriages in the street 
warned the marshal that his guests were arriving; and 
soon after, thanks to the punctuality of his major-domo, 
nine persons wars seated round the oval table in the din- 
ing-room. Nine lackeys, silent as shadows, quick without 
bustle, and attentive without importunity, glided over the 
oarpet, and moved among the guests, without ever touch- 
ing their chairs, placed in the midst of furs, which covered 
to their knees the legs of those who occupied them. These 
furs, with the heat from the stoves, and the odors from 
the wine and the dinner, diffused a degree of comfort 
which manifested itself in the gayety of the guests, who 
had just finished their soup. 

No sound was heard from without and none within, save 
that made by the guests themselves ; for the plates were 
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changed, and the silyer-waTe was brought to the table with- 
oat the slightest noise. Nor from the majop<lomo could a 
whisper be heard ; he seemed to give his orders with his 
eyes. The guests, therefore, began to feel as though they 
were alone. It seemed to them that servants so silent 
must also be deafl 

Monsieur de Richelieu broke the silence by saying to 
the guest on his right hand, '' Monsieur le Comte, you do 
not drink." 

This was addressed to a man about thirty-eight years of 
age, short, fiur-haired, and with high shoulders ; his eye, 
a dear blue, was sometimes bright^ but oftener melancholy. 
Nobility was stamped unmistakably on his open and 
manly forehead. 

^' I drink only water, Marshal," he replied. 

** Excepting with Louis XV.," returned the marshal ; 
''I had the honor of dining at his table with you, and you 
deigned that day to drink wine." 

''Ah, you recall a pleasing remembrance. Marshal 
That was in 1771 ; it was Tokay, from the imperial 
cellar." 

" It was like that with which my major-domo will now 
have the honor to fill your glass, Monsieur le Comte," re- 
plied Richelieu, bowing. 

The Comte de Haga raised his glass, and looked through 
it The wine sparkled in the light like liquid rubies. ** It 
is true, Monsieur le Marfechal," said he; ''I thank you." 

These words were uttered in a manner so noble that the 
guests, as if by a common impulse, rose, and cried, ** Long 
live his Majesty ! " 

'* Yes," said the Comte de Haga, '' long live his Maj* 
esty the king of France. What say you, Monsieur de 
Lapeyrouse f " 

Monsieur le Comte," replied the captain, with the 
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tone^ at once flattering and respectful, common to those 
accustomed to address crowned heads, " I have just left 
the king, and his Majesty has shown me so much kindness 
that no one will more willingly cry, * Long live the king,' 
than I. But as in one hour I shall he travelling post to the 
seashore, to join the two ships which the king has placed 
at my disposal, I will ask your permission, as soon as I 
have left this house, to cry, ' Long life to another king,' 
whom I should he proud to serve, had I not already so 
good a master ; '' and raising his glass. Monsieur de La- 
peyrouse howed humhly to the Comte de Haga. 

^ This health that you propose,'* said Madame Duharry, 
who sat at the marshal's left hand, ** we are all ready to 
drink ; hut the oldest of us should take the lead as in 
parliament." 

^ Is it to you that this remark applies or to me, Tav- 
emey f " said the marshal, laughing. 

** I do not helieve — " said a new speaker, sitting oppo- 
site the marshal 

*' What is it that you do not helieve, Monsieur de Cagli- 
ofltro t " asked the Comte de Haga, fixing his piercing look 
on the speaker. 

**1 do not believe, Monsieur le Comte," said Cagliostro, 
bowing, " that Monsieur de Eichelieu is the senior of our 

party." 

''Oh, that is good," said the marshal ; '^ apparently it 

is you, Tavemey.*' 

^ Come, now ; I am eight years younger than you. I 
was horn in 1704," returned the old nobleman. 

** How rude," said the marshal, " to expose my eighty- 
eight years I " 

" Really I Monsieur le Due ; you are eighty-eight years 
old 1 " said Monsieur de Condorcet. 

'' Oh, mon Dteu/ yes. It is a calculation easy to make, 
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and therefore nnworthj of an algebraist like yon, Maiqais. 
I am of the last centaijy^the gieat centoiyy as we call 
it My date is 1696/' 

** Impossible ! " cried De Lannaj. 

** Oh, if your fetther were here, he wotdd not say impos- 
sible, — he who when governor of the Bastille had me 
for a lodger in 1714." 

** The senior in age^ here, howeyer/* said Monsieur de 
Fayras, ** is the wine which the Comte de Haga is at this 
moment pouring into his glass." 

''You are right, Monsieur de Favras; this wine is a 
htmdred and twenty years old. To the wine then belongs 
the honor of proposing the health of the king." 

** One moment, gentlemen," said Cagliostro, raising lus 
eyes, beaming with intelligence and vivacity ; " I claim 
the precedence." 

** You daim precedence over the Tokay 1 " exclaimed 
all the guests in chorus. 

"Assuredly," returned Cagliostro, calmly; ''since it 
was I who bottled it." 

"Yon!* 

" Yes, I ; on the day of the victory won by Montecn- 
culli over the Turks in 1664." 

A burst of laughter followed these words, which Cagli- 
ostro had pronounced with quiet gravity. 

" By this calculation, you would be something like one 
hundred and thirty years old," said Madame Dubarry; 
" for you must have been at least ten years old when you 
bottled the wine." 

" I was more than ten when I performed that operation, 
Madame ; as on the following day I had the honor of being 
deputed by his Majesty the emperor of Austria to congiai* 
nlate MontecucuUi, who by the victory of Saint Qullwil 
had avenged the day at Especk in Sclavonia,«^iid^f Cft 
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vludi tlx Ff^^^ tn>ted the impeiialiEte so roughly, vbo 
wa« IDT &nd! aad enmpuiionB in anna in 1536." 

" Ofa," vid the Cdmto de Haga, u ooldlj u Csj^-limto 
h hf^lf, "joa ranst hare been at leagt ten jeua old wbea 
jon woe it ibat memonble battla" 

"A tembk defeat, Uonsieiir le Comt^" letomod C^li- 
ostro, bowii^ 

" Len tenible than Crmsy, howerer," said CowJ'/tth*, 
imilin^ 

** '^ne, Honaienr, for at the battle of Cku^, it wm ii-X 
gdXj so axiaj, bat all France, that ma best«iL Bd iet<» 
tbiB defeat waa acarcely a fair Tictory to the Eti-Ziii ; fer 
King Edvard bad cannon, a ciicoDMtatMx of wi>.^ p- ^ 
lippe de Valoia was ignoiaQt, or laihii MV.'t. t<e 'vr.^- 
not beliere, tlthongh I warned hitn that I li-i w->, ^t 
own eyea aeen Ibni pieces of aitilleiy, wLi'.b £iw«ri yv i 
bought from the VenetianB.'' 

"Ah,''nid Hadune Dabwry, "yon k*?v VS':-'^ it 
Talonl" 

"Mkdasw, I bad the honar to fae cot at tL« ir* mMa 
men who escorted him off the field of bott'.^' n^u^j f!^ 
lioatro ; " I cum to Fnnee witlt Oe poev 'i4 Vf i^ ^ 
Bofaenis who waa blind, md who Owrw away km B> 
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''No, Monsieur; I was then in Egypt. I had been 
employed by Qneen Cleopatra to restore the library at 
Alexandria, — an office for which I was better qualified 
than any one else, from having personally known the best 
authors of antiquity.'* 

''And you have seen Queen Cleopatra, MonsiBiir de 
Cagliostro ? " said Madame Dubarry. 

" As I now see you, Madame." 

" Was she as pretty as they say 1 ^ 

"Madame, you know beauty is only comparative; a 
charming queen in Egypt, in Paris she would have been 
only a pretty grisette." 

" Say no harm of grisettes. Monsieur le Comte." 

*' God forbid ! " 

" Then Cleopatra was — " 

"Little, slender, lively, and intelligent; with large 
almond-shaped eyes, a Grecian nose, teeth like pearls, and 
a hand like your own, Madame, — a fit hand to hold a 
sceptre. See, here is a diamond which she gave me, and 
which she had from her brother Ptolemy ; she wore it on 
her thumb.'* 

" On her thumb f " cried Madame Dubarry. 

" Tes. It was an Egyptian fashion, and I, you see, can 
hardly put it on my little finger ; " and taking off the 
ling, he handed it to Madame Dubarry. 

It was a magnificent diamond of such fine water, and so 
beautifully cut^ as to be worth thirty thousand or forty 
thousand financs. 

The diamond was passed round the table and returned 
to Cagliostro, who, putting it quietly on his finger again, 
said, " Ah, I see well you are all incredulous ; this fatal 
incredulity I have had to contend against all my life. 
Philippe de Valois would not listen to me when I told 
him to leave open a retreat to Edward ; Cleopatra would 
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not belioTe me when I warned her that Antony would he 
heaten ; the Trojans would not credit me when I said to 
them, with reference to the wooden horae, ' Cassandia is 
inspired ; listen to Cassandra.' '' 

" Oh, hut this is marvelloas ! " said Madame Duhany, 
shaking with laughter ; ** I have never met a man at once 
80 serious and so diverting." 

^ I assure you," replied CagliostrOy bowing, '' that 
Jonathan was much more so. Oh, he was a charming 
oompanion ; until he was killed by Saul he nearly drove 
me crazy with laughing." 

" Do you know, Clount," said the Duo de Bichelieu, ** if 
yon go on in this way you will drive poor Taverney crazy ; 
he is so afraid of death that he is staring at you with all 
bis eyes, thinking you to be immortal. Come, frankly, 
are you immortal, — yea^ or no ^ " 

" Immortal 1 " 

*• Immortal" 

" I cannot say, but one thing I can affirm — " 

''Whatt" cried Taverney, who was the most eager 
fistener. 

** That I have seen all the people and events of which I 
have been speaking to you.'' 

** Ton have known MontecuculH % " 

''As well as I know you, Monsieur de Favras ; and, in- 
deed, much better ; for this is but the second or third time 
I have had the honor of seeing you, while I lived nearly a 
year under the same tent with the skilful strategist of 
whom you speak." 

** You knew Philippe de Valoisl" 

''As I have already had the honor of telling you, 
Monsieur de Condorcet; but when he returned to Paris, I 
left Prance and returned to Bohemia." 

"And Cleopatra 1" 

VOL. I. — S 
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" Tes, Madame la Comteaae ; Cleopatra, I can toll you, 
had eyes an black aa youts, and shouldets almost as 
beaotiful." 

" But what do you know of my Bhonldere ! " 

"They are like what Cassandra's once were; and then ■ 
is still a further resembUnce, — she had like you, or 
rather you have like her, a little black spot on your left 
side, just above the sixth rib." 

"Oh, Count, now you really are a sorcerer." 

" No, no," cried the marshal, laughing ; " it was I who 
told him." 

" And pray how do yon know 1 " 

The maisbal bit his lips, and replied, " Oh, it is a family 
secret" 

" Well, really, Maishol," said the countecs, "one should 
put on a double coat of rouge before visiting yon ; " and 
turning again to CaglioBtro, "then. Monsieur, you have 
the art of renewing your youth ; for although you say yon 
are three or four thousand years old you scarcely look 
forty." 

" Yes, Madame, I do possess that secreL" 

"Oh, then. Monsieur, impart it to me." 

"To you, Madame 1 It is useless, — your youth is 
already renewed ; your age is only what it appears to be, 
and you do not look thirty." 

" Ah I you flatter." 

" No, Madame, I speak only the truth, but it is easily 
explained ; you have already tried my receipt." 

"How sol" 

" You have taken my elixir." 

"H" 

« V — n — j—j^ Qjj^ yQjj cannot have forgotten iL Do 
t a certain house in the Rue Saint Claud^ 
on some business respecting Monsieur de 
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Saitmes 1 Yon remember rendering a service to one of my 
friends, called Joseph Balsamo ; and that this Joseph Bal- 
samo gave jou a bottle of elixir, recommending you to 
take three drops every morning ) Do you not remember 
having done this regularly until the last year, when the 
bottle became exhausted 1 If you do not remember all 
this. Countess, it is more than forgetf ulness, — it is 
ingratitude." 

** Oh I Monsieur de Cagliostro, you are telling me 
things — " 

** Which were only known to yourself, I am aware ; but 
what would be the use of being a sorcerer if one did not 
know one's neighbor's secrets ) " 

** Then, Joseph Balsamo has, like you, the secret of this 
famous elixir 1 " 

** No, Madame ; but he was one of my best friends, and 
I gave him three or four bottles." 

'< And has he any left 1 " 

'<0h, I know nothing of that ; for the last two or three 
yeais, poor Balsamo has disappeared. I saw him for the 
last time in America, on the banks of the Ohio ; he was 
setting off on an expedition to tlie Rocky Mountains, and 
since then I have heard that he is dead." 

" Come, come. Count," said the marshal, ^* a truce to 
compliments, for pity's sake! The secret, Count, the 
secret!*' 

''Are you speaking seriously, Monsieur)" asked the 
Comte de Haga. 

" Very seriously. Sire, — I beg pardon ; I mean Mon- 
sieur le Comte," and Cagliostro bowed in such a way as to 
indicate that his error was a voluntary one. 

** Then," said the marshal, '' Madame Dubarry is not old 
enough to be made young again ) " 

** No, on my conscience." 
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" Well, then, I will give yon another subjecL Hera is 
tny&iend Taverney, — what do yoa say to him I Does 
he not look like a contemporaiy of Pontius Pilate t But 
perhaps he, on the contiary, ia too old." 

Cagliostro looked at the baron. " No," said be. 

" Ah, my dear Connt," exclaimed Richelien ; " if yon 
will renew his youth, I wiU proclaim ;oa a pnpil of 
Medea." 

" Ton wish it 1 " asked Cagliostro, of the host, and look- 
ing round at the same time on all assembled. 

All present signified their assent. 

" And yon also. Monsieur de Taverney t " 

" I more than any one, morhUa !" said the baron. 

" Well, it ia easy," said Cagliostro ; and he drew from 
his pocket a small bottle, and poured into a ghias a few 
drops of the liquid it contained. Then mixii^ these 
drops with half a glass of iced-champagne, he passed it to 
the baron. All eyes followed his movements eagerly. 

The baron took the glass, bat as he was about to drink 
be hesitated. Every one, on observing his hesitation, began 
to laugb, — so noisily that Cagliostro became impatient, and 
nid, " Make haste, Baron, or you will waste a cordial of 
which each drop is worth a hundred loois d'or." 

" The devil I " cried Richelieu, trying to jest ; " that is 
even better than Tokay." 

" I must, then, drink 1 " said the baron, almost trembling. 

" Or pass the glass to another, Monsieur, that some one 
at least may profit by the elixir." 

" Pass it to me," said Richelieu, holding out his hand. 

The baron raised the glass, and decided doubtless by the 
delicious smell and the beautiful rose color which those 
iw drops had given to the champagne, he swallowed the 
lagic cordial In an instant a kind of shiver ran through 
im; he seemed to feel all the old and sluggish blood 
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stagnant in his veins flowing toward the sui&ce of his 
body ; his wrinkled skin became smooth ; his eyes, half- 
ooTered by their lids, opened without his will ; the pupils 
became larger and brighter ; the trembling of his hands 
was anested ; his voice strengthened ; and his limbs 
xecovered their former youthful elasticity. In fact it 
seemed as if the liquid in its descent had r^nerated his 
whole body. 

A cry of surprise^ stupefaction^ and admiration rang 
through the room. Taverney, who had been slowly chew* 
ing with his gums, began to feel famished ; he seized a 
plate, knife, and fork, and helped himself largely to a 
Bgoftt, and then demolished a partridge, bones and all, 
calling out that his teeth were coming back to him. He 
ate, laughed, and cried for joy for about half an hour, 
while the others remained gazing at him in stupefied won* 
der; then little by little he failed again, like a lamp 
whose oil is burning out. First, his forehead, from which 
the wrinkles had disappeared, became wrinkled anew ; his 
eyes were veiled and darkened ; he lost his sense of taste ; 
his back was bent again ; his appetite departed ; his knees 
began again to tremble. 

'^ Oh 1 *' he groaned, " once more, adieu to my youth ! " 
and he gave utterance to a deep sigh, while two tears 
rolled over his cheeks. 

Instinctively, at this mournful spectacle of the old man 
first made young again, and then, by contrast, soeming to 
become yet older than before,' the sigh breathed by the 
old man was echoed around the table. 

^It is easy to explain, gentlemen,^' said Cagliostro; "I 
gave the baion but thirty-five drops of the elixir, and he 
became young for only thirty-five minutes.^' 

^ Oh, more, more, Count 1 ** cried the old man, 
eagerly. 
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** No, Monsieur ; for perhaps the second trial would kill 
you." 

Of all the guests, Madame Dubarrj, who had already 
tested the virtue of the elixir, seemed most deeply inter- 
ested while old Taverney's youth seemed thus to renew 
itself. As by degrees youth and life flowed through the 
arteries of the old man, the eyes of the countess eagerly 
followed the changes in his appearance. She laughed and 
applauded, and appeared regenerated simply by watching 
him. 

When the success of the elixir was at its height the 
countess was about to seize the hand of Cagliostro, for the 
purpose of snatching from him the precious bottle. But 
at the moment when Taverney became old again, so much 
more suddenly than he had become young, " Alas I I see 
plainly," said she, sorrowfully, *' all is vanity and decep- 
tion ; the effect of this marvellous secret lasts thirty-flve 
minutes." 

" That is to say," said the Comte de Haga, '' in order to 
resume your youth for two years, you would have to 
drink a river." 

Every one laughed. 

'' No,** said Condorcet, '' the calculation is simple ; as 
thirty-five drops last thirty-five minutes, it would require 
only a mere nothing of three million one hundred and 
fifty-three thousand drops for one year's youth." 

'^ An inundation," said Lapeyrouse. 

" However, Monsieur," continued Madame Dubarry, 
" according to you, I have not needed so much ; as a small 
bottle of about four times the size of that you hold, given 
me by your friend Joseph Balsamo, has been sufficient to 
arrest the march of time for ten years." 

** Precisely, Madame, and you alone approach this 
mysterious truth. The man who has already grown old 
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needs this largs qoantit; to prodaoe aa iminediata and 
powerful effect ; bat a woman of thirty years, like yon, 
Madame, or a inan of fort; years, — which was my age 
when I began to drink this elixir, — still foil of life and 
youth, needs but ten drops at each period of decay ; and 
with these ten drops may eternally continue life and 
yonth at the some point of attiactiTeneas and force." 

" What do yoo call the periods of decay 1 " asked the 
Comte de Haga. 

" The natural periods, Uonsiear le Comta. Tn a state 
of nature man's strength increases until be is thirty-Gve 
years of age. It then remains stationary until forty ; and 
^m that time forward it begins to diminisb, but almost 
imperceptibly until fifty; then the process becomes 
quicker and quicker to the day of bis death. In our state 
of cirilization, when tbe body is weakened by excess^ 
cares, and maladies, increase of strength is arrested at 
thirty yeare ; tbe failure begins at thirty-fireL The time, 
then, to take Nature is when she is statioDaty, so as to 
combat the tendency to decay at the very moment when 
it begins to operate, H^ who, possessing aa I do the 
secret of this elixir, knows how to seize tbe happy 
moment, will live as I live^ — always young, or at least 
always young enough for what he has to do in the 
world." 

" Oh, Konsieur Caglioatro I " cried the counteas, " why, 
if yon oould choose your own age, did yoo not stop at 
twenty years instead of at foi 

" Because, Madame," said Ca 
me better to be a man forty ye 
ons, than a raw youth of twe 

"Ob I " said the countess. 

" Doubtless, Madame," contin 
years of age one pleases wo 
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forty years we govern women of twenty and men of 
sixty." 

** I yield, Monsieur," said the countess, ** for you are a 
living proof of the truth of your own words." 

" Then I," said Tavemey, piteously, " am condemned ; 
it is too Lite for me I ** 

^^ Monsieur de Richelieu has heen more skOful than 
you," said Lapeyrouse, naively, with the frankness of a 
sailor ; " and I have always heard that he had a certain 
receipt — " 

** It is a report that the women have spread," laughed 
the Comte de Haga. 

'* Is that a reason for disbelieving it, Ck)unt t " asked 
Madame Dubarry. 

The old marshal colored, — a rare thing for him, — but 
replied, ''Do you wish, gentlemen, to have my receipt 1" 

«* Oh, by all means ! "* 

'' Well, then, it is simply to take care of yourself." 

** Oh, oh I " cried alL 

** I would contest the receipt," continued the countess, 
** if I had not seen the e£fect of that of Monsieur de Cagli« 
oetro. So be on your guard, Monsieur the Sorcerer; I am 
not yet through with my questions." 

" Well, Madame." 

" You said that when you used your elixir of life for 
the first time, you were forty years old 1 ** 

" Yes, Madame." 

'' And that since that time, ^-> that is, since the siege of 
Troy — " 

*' A little before, Madame." 

" You have always remained forty years old f " 

" You see me now." 

** But, then, Monsieur," said Condorcet, '* you prove to 
OS more than your theorem requires." 
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** What do I piove to yoa, Monaienr le Marquis 1 " 

" Tou prove, not only the peipetoation of youth, but 
the pieeenration of life; for if since the siege of Troy 
you have been always forty years old, you have never 
died." 

^TriM^ Marquis; I humbly admit it. I have never 
died." 

''Tet you are not invulnerable, like Achilles ; and even 
Achilles was not invulnerable, for Paris killed him by 
wounding bis heel with an arrow/' 

** Noy I am not invulnerable^ and that is my great sa- 
gret^'' stdd Cagliostro. 

^Then, Monsieur, you may be killed; you may die a 
violent death t " 

•'Alas! yes." 

** HoWy then, have you escaped aU accidents for three 
thousand five hundred years 1 " 

" It is chance, Monsieur le Comte ; but wiU you follow 
my reasoning 1 " 

** Yesy yes ! " cried all, with eagerness ; and with these 
expressions of unusual interest, every one leaned on the 
table and prepared to listen. 

Cagliostro continued : ''What is the first requisite to 
lifel" he asked, spreading out his white and beautiful 
handsy covered with rings, among which Cleopatra's shone 
conspicuously. ** Is it not health 1 " 

«* Certainly." 

« And the way to preserve health is — '* 

** Proper diet," said the Comte de Haga. 

^ You are right, Monsieur le Comte. It is proper diet 
that produces good health. Well, then, why should not 
these drops of my elixir constitute the best possible 
diett" 

''VTho knows that f' 
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" You, Count" 

** Yes, without doubt ; but — " 

** But no otheiBy" said Madame Dubany. 

** That, Madame, is a question which we will not dis- 
cuss now. Well, then, I have always followed the legi- 
men of my drops ; and since they fulfil the dream of men 
of all times, since they are that which the ancients 
searched for under the name of the 'Water of Youth,' 
and which the modems have sought to discover under the 
name of the ' Elixir of Life,' I have constantly preserved 
my youth, and consequently my health, and consequently 
my life. That is dear enough." 

''But all things get worn out, Count, — the most excel* 
lent body as well as everything else." 

" That of Paris, like that of Vulcan," said the countess. 
'' You knew Paris, doubtless, Monsieur de Cagliostro 1 " 

''Perfectly, Madame; he was a fine young man, but 
really did not deserve all that Homer said of him, and 
that women think of him. In the first place, he had red 
hair.'* 

"Bed hair 1 Horrible!" 

" UnluckUy, Madame, Helen was not of your opinioD. 
But let us return to our elixir.** 

" Yes, yes 1 " all exclaimed. 

"You say. Monsieur de Tavemey, that all things get 
worn out; but you also know that everything recovers 
again, is regenerated, or replaced, whichever you please to 
call it The famous knife of Saint Hubert, which so often 
changed both blade and handle, is an example ; for through 
every change it still remained the knife of Saint Hubert. 
The wine which the monks of Heidelberg preserve so care- 
fully in their cellars still remains the same wine, although 
each year they pour into it a fresh supply. Therefore, 
this wine always remains clear, bright, and delicious; 
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wLUe the wine which Opimus and I hid in the earthen 
jars was, when I tried it a handred years after, only a 
thick mad, which might, indeed, have heen eaten, but cer- 
tainly could not have been drunk. Well, I follow the 
example of the monks of Heidelberg, and preserve my 
body by introducing into it every year new elements, 
which r^enerate the old. Every morning a new and 
fresh atom replaces in my blood, my flesh, and my bones^ 
a worn-out, inert molecule. I stay that ruin which most 
men allow insensibly to invade their whole being, and I 
force into action all those powers which God has given to 
the human constitution as a defence against destruction, — 
powers which commonly are misdirected, or abandoned to 
the paralysis of inactivity ; those powers I have compelled 
to continuous labor, which has fecilitated, has caused even, 
the introduction of a stimulant always new. In conse- 
quence of that assiduous study of life, my thought, my 
movements, my nerves, my heart, my soul, have never 
failed in their operation ; and as all things are bound to- 
gether in this world, — as those succeed best in anything 
who are always doing that thing, — I have naturally be- 
come more skilful than any one else by avoiding the dan- 
gers of an existence of three thousand years ; and that 
because I have succeeded in acquiring from everything 
such an experience that I foresee misfortunes, — I feel the 
dangers of any situation, be it what it may. Thus, you 
would not get me to enter a house which is in danger of 
falling. Oh, no ! I have seen too many houses not to 
tell at a glance the safe from the unsafe. You would not 
see me go out hunting with a man who managed his gun 
hadly. From Cephalus, who killed his wife Procris, down 
to ^e regent who shot the prince in the eye, I have seen 
too many unskilful people. Ton could not make me ac- 
cept, in battle, the post which many a man would take 
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without thinkmg, because I should have calculated in a 
moment aU the chances of danger at that point. You 
will tell me that one cannot foresee a stray bullet ; but 
the man who has escaped a million gunshots is inexcusa- 
ble if he allows himself to be killed by a stray bullet 
Ahy you look incredulous I but am I not a living proof? 
I do not tell you that I am immortal, only that I know 
better than others how to avoid danger. For instance, I 
would not remain here now alone with Monsieur de Lau- 
nay, who is thinking that if he had me in the Bastille 
he would put my immortality to the test of starvation. 
Neither would I remain with Monsieur de Condorcet ; for 
he is thinking that he might just empty into my glass the 
contents of that ring which he weais on his left hand, 
and which is full of poison, — not with any evil intent, 
but only as a sciejitific experiment^ to see if I should 
die." 

The two people named made a movement. 

** Confess, Monsieur de Launay I We are not in a court 
of justice ; besides, thoughts are not punished. Did you 
not think what I saidY And you. Monsieur de Condorcet, 
would you not have liked to let me taste the poison in your 
ring, in the name of your beloved mistress, science! " 

*' Indeed," said Monsieur de Launay, laughing and blush- 
ing, ^ I confess you are right ; it was folly, but that folly 
did pass through my mind at the veiy moment when yon 
accused me*" 

** And I," said Monsieur de Condorcet, '* will not be less 
candid ; I did think that if you tasted the contents of my 
ring, I would not give a farthing for your immortality." 

A cry of admiration burst from the rest of the party ; 
these avowals confirming not the immortality, but the pen* 
etration of the Comte de Cagliostro. 

'^Tou see," said Cagliostro, quietly, ''that I divined 
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these dangers; well, it is the same with other things. 
The experience of a long life reveals to me, at a glance, the 
post and the future of those whom I meet. Mj infalli- 
bilitj on this point is such that it extends even to animals 
•nd inanimate ohjects. If I get into a carriage, I can tell 
firom the look of the horses that they are likely to ran 
away ; and from that of the coachman that he will over- 
turn me. If I go on hoard ship, I can see that the captain 
is ignorant or ohstinate, and consequently cannot, or will 
not, navigate his vessel skilfully. Thereupon I avoid the 
coachman and the captain, and leave those hones or that 
ship. I do not deny chance, I only lessen it, and instead 
of incurring a hundred chances, like the rest of the world, 
I prevent ninety-nine of them, and endeavor to guard 
against the hundredth. This is the advantage of having 
lived three thousand years.'' 

'' Then," said Lapeyrouse, laughing, amid the wonder 
and enthusiasm created hy Cagliostro's words, " my dear 
prophet, you should come with me when I embark to 
make the tour of the world ; you would render me a signal 
service." 

Cagliostro did not reply. 

** Monsieur de Kichelien," continued Lapeyrouse, " since 
the Comte de Cagliostro, — and I understand that, — does 
not wish to leave so good company, you must permit me 
to go without him. Excuse me, Comte de Haga, and you, 
Madame, but it is seven o'clock, and I have promised his 
Majesty to start at a quarter past. But since Comte de 
Cagliostro will not be tempted to come with me and see 
my ships, perhaps he can tell me what will happen to me 
between Versailles and Brest. From Brest to the Pole, I 
ask nothing, — that is my own business. But, pardieu J 
he ought to give me an opinion on what may happen on 
the way to Bresf 
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Cagliofltro looked at Lapeyrouse with such a melancholy 
air, 80 fall hoth of pity and kindness, that the others were 
struck by it The navigator himself, however, did not 
remark it. He took leave of the company; his valet 
threw over his shoulders a large fur riding-coat, and 
Madame Dubarry slipped into his pocket some of those 
exquisite cordials which ara so pleasing to the traveller, 
but which he rarely thinks of providing for himself, and 
which recall to him his absent friends during the long 
nights of a journey under wintry skies. 

Lapeyrouse, still full of gayety, bowed respectfully to 
the Comte de Haga, and held out his hand to the old 
marshal 

** Adieu, dear Lapeyrouse," said the latter. 

" No, Monsieur le Due, au revoir," replied Lapeyrouse. 
*' One would think I was departing for eternity ; now I 
have but to circumnavigate the globe, — five or six years* 
abflenoe only; it is scarcely worth while to say * adieu ' for 
that." 

''Five or six years," said the marshal; "you might 
almost as well say five or six centuries ; days are years at 
ojy ftg^» — therefore I say adieu." 

"Bahl ask the sorcerer," returned Lapeyrouse, still 
laughing, " he will promise you twenty years more life. 
Will you not, Monsieur de Cagliostro 1 Oh, Count, why 
did I not hear sooner of those precious drops of yours f 
Whatever the price, I should have shipped a tun of them 
on the ' Astrolabe.' Madame, another kiss of that beauti- 
ful hand; I shall certainly not see such another till I 
return ; au re voir,'* and he left the room. 

Cagliostro still preserved the same mournful silence. 
They heard the steps of the captain as he left the house, 
his gay voice in the court-yard, and his farewells to the 
persons assembled there to see him depart Then the 
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hones shook their heads covered with hells, the door of 
the carriage shut with some noise, and the wheels were 
heard rolling along the street. 

Lapeyrooae had started on that voyage from which he 
Tras destined never to return. 

When the last sound had died away all eyes were 
directed, as if controlled hy a superior power, toward 
Caghostro. At that moment there was a pythonic illumi- 
nation in his face which startled all the company. A 
strange silence lasted some moments. The Comte de Haga 
was the first to speak. " And why," said he, ** did you 
not reply to him. Monsieur 1 " 

Cagliostro started, as if the question had roused him from 
a reveiy. "Because," said he, " I must either have told a 
falsehood or a sad truth." 

" How so 1 " 

^ I must have said to him. Monsieur de Lapeyrouse, the 
duke is right in saying to you 'adieu' and not 'au 
revoir.' " 

''£hl hut/' said Richelieu, turning pale, ''what the 
devil, Monsieur Cagliostro, are you saying, then, ahout 
Lapeyrouse?" 

" Oh, reassure yourself, Monsieur le Mar^chal," replied 
Cagliostro, quickly, " it is not as regards you that the pre- 
diction is ominous." 

** What ! " cried Madame Duharry, " is poor Lapeyrouse, 
who has just kissed my hand — " 

'^ Not only, Madame, will never kiss it again, but he 
will never again see those he has just left," said Cagliostro, 
looking attentively at his glass full of water, which, from 
the position in which it was placed, exhibited a luminous 
8ur&ce of an opal tint, crossed by the shadows of surround- 
ing objects. 

A ciy of astonishment burst from all. The interest of 
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th« »«nv«iuticin deepened everj moment, and it might 
thtv* bMD tbought, from the solemn and anxious air with 
whivh all regarded Cagliostro, that thej waie awaiting the 
iutitUible predictions of an ancient oncle. 

la ttie midst of this preoccupation. Monsieur de Favias, 
lepmsenting the general feeling, rose, made a sign, and went 
OU ti^itoe to listen in the antechamber, and ascertain whether 
any of the Benranta were within hearing. But, as we have 
aaid, the house of Monsieur le Uai^hsl de Richelieu was 
well regulated, and Monsieur de FavTas found in the antfr 
Dhamber only an old intendant, who, implacable as a sen- 
tinel at an exposed post, defended the approaches to tbo 
dining-room at the solnmn hour of dessert He therefore 
Toturned to his seat, making a sign to the guests that they 
were alone. 

"In that case," said Madame Dabony, replying to the 
assurance of Monsieur de Favias as if it hod been ut- 
tered aloud, "tell US what is to happen to that poor 
Lapoyrouse," 

Cagliostro still maintained the same ominous silence. 

" Ob, yes ; let us hear," cried all the rest 

" Well, then. Monsieur de lapejrouse intends, as you 
know, to make the tour of the globe, and continue the re- 
■earchee of poor Captain Cook, who was killed in the 
Sandwich t^nds." 

"Yes, yes, we know," said all the company, by signt^ 
rather than in words. 

"Everything should foretell a happy tennination to 
this voyage ; Monsiear de Lapeyrouse is a good seaman, 
and his route has been most skilfully traced fay the 
king." 

"Tea," interrupted Comte de Haga, "the king of 
ranee is a dever geographer ; ia he not, Monsieur de 
ondoTcet I " 
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" Moie skilful than ib needful for a king," replied the 
maiqais. ''Kings ought to know things only slightly; 
then they will let themselves be guided by those who 
know them thoroughly." 

** Is this a lesson. Marquis ? " said the Comte de Haga, 
smiling. 

Condorcet blushed. ** Oh, no^ Monsieur le Comte," said 
he ; " only a simple reflection, a general truth.*' 

** Well, he has set out 1 " said Madame Dubany, anx- 
ious to bring the conversation back to Lapeyrouse. 

''Yee, he has set out^" replied Gagliostro; "but don't 
believe, in spite of his haste, that he will soon embark. I 
foresee much time lost at Brest" 

'' That would be a pity," said Condorcet; "this is the 
proper time for sailing ; it is even now rather late^ — Feb- 
ruary or March would have been better." 

" Oh, do not grudge him these two or three months, 
Monsieur de Condorcet; he lives, at least, during that 
time, — he lives and hopes." 

" He has good officers, I suppose," said Richelieu. 

"Yes, he who commands the second ship is a distin* 
guished officer. I see him — young, adventurous, and too 
brave, unhappily." 

« Why unhappily 1 " 

"A year later I look for him, and see him no more," 
said Cagliostro, anxiously consulting his glass. '^ No one 
here is related to Monsieur de Langle ] " 

" No." 

" No one knows him f " 

" No." 

** Well, death will begin with him ; I see him no longer." 

A murmur of afiright escaped from all the guests. 

** But he, Lapeyrouse 1 *' cried several voices, eagerly. 

''He sails, he lands, he re-embarks; I see one, two 

VOL. L — 8 
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yean of saccessful navigation. We hear news of him/ and 
then — " 

" Then 1 " 

"Years pass — " 

"Butatlasti" 

" The sea is vast, the heavens are clouded. Here and 
there appear unknown lands, and figures hideous as the 
monsters of the Grecian Archipelago. They watch the 
ship, which in a fog is drifting among the rocks, at the 
mercy of the currents. At last the tempest, the tempest 
more hospitable than the land, and then ^ ominous flames. 
Oh, Lapeyrouse! Lapeyrouse! if you could hear me, I 
would cry to you. You set out, like Columbus, to discover 
a world; Lapeyrouse, beware of unknown isles." He 
ceased, and an icy shiver ran through the assembly. 

" But why did you not warn him t " asked the Comte 
de Haga, submitting like the others to the influence of 
this extraordinary man, who moved aU hearts at his wilL 

" Yes,*' cried Madame Dubarry, " why not send after 
him and bring him back ? The life of a man like Lapey- 
rouse is surely worth the journey of a courier, my dear 
Marshal" 

The marshal understood, and rose to ring the bell. 
Caghostro extended his arm to stop him. The marshal 
returned to his chair. 

"Alas I " said Cagliostro, " all advice would be useless. 
The man who can foresee destiny cannot change it. Mon- 
sieur de Lapeyrouse would laugh if he heard my words, as 
the son of Priam laughed when Cassandra prophesied ; and 
see, you begin to laugh yourself. Monsieur le Comte de 
Haga, and laughing is contagious, — your companions are 

1 The officer who bronght the la«t news Teoeived from LapejrrooM 
was Monsieur de Lesseps, —the only man on the expedition who re- 
tnmed to France. 
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eatching it. Oh, do not lestrain yonrsel^ Monsienr de 
FaTias ; I bave never jet found a hearer who believed." 

" Oh, we beUevey" said Madame Duhany and the old 
Due de RichelieiL 

" I believe," mnrmnred Tavemey. 

" I, also," said the Comte de Haga, politely. 

^ Yesy'* replied Cagliostro, " you believe, because it con- 
cerns Lapeyrouse ; but if I spoke of you, you would not 
believe." 

"Oh!*' 

*' I am sure of it.** 

** I confess that what would have made me beUeve," 
returned the Comte de Haga, " would have been that you 
should say to him, ' Beware of unknown isles;' then he 
would, at leasts have had the chance of avoiding them.** 

" I assure you, no. Monsieur le Comte ; and if he had 
believed me, consider the horrible effect of that revelation* 
Then in piesence of danger, at sight of those unknown 
isles which were to be fi&iel to him, the unhappy man, 
believing in my prediction, would have felt the mysterious 
approach of death without being able to flee from it. And 
so he would have suffered not one death but a thousand ; 
for it is suffering a thousand deaths to wander in gloom 
with despair at one*s side. That hope which I should 
take from him — think of it 1 — is the last consolation to 
which the wretched victim stUl clings under the execu- 
tioner's knife, when even the knife has touched him, when 
he feels its sharp edge, when his blood begins to flow. 
Life is extinguished while still the man is hoping.'* 

** That !s true 1 ** said several of the guests, in a sup- 
pressed whispeb 

** Yes," said Condorcet ; " the veil which hides from us 
oiur future is the only real good which God has vouchsafed 
to man.** 
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'' NeTertheleas/' said the Comte de Hag% ''did a 
man like joa tell me to shun a certain man, or a certain 
thing, I would beware, and I would thank yon for the 
conneeL" 

Cagliostro gently shook his head, with a serious smile. 

'^I mean it. Monsieur de Cagliostro/' continued the 
Comte de Haga, ** warn me, and I will thank you.** 

''You wish me to tell you what I would not tell 
Lapeyiouset" 

"Yes; I wbhit." 

Cagliostro made a moTement as if to begin, and then 
stopped, and said, "Oh no. Monsieur le Comte, no I " 

*' I beg you.* 

Monsieur de Cagliostro turned away his head, " Never I " 
he murmured 

''Take care," add the county smiling; "you are making 
me incredulous." 

" Incredulity is better than misery/' 

" Monsieur de Cagliostro,'* said the count, gravely, " yon 
forget one things" 

" And what is that 1 " asked the prophet, respectfully* 

"It is that though there are men who had better re- 
main ignorant of their destiny, there are others who should 
know it» as it oonoems not themselves alone, but millions 
of others." 

** I must have an order, then. Without an order I will 
do nothing." 

"What do you meant** 

" That if your Majesty commands,* said Cagliostro^ in a 
low voice, " I wiU obey." 

" I command you to reveal to me my destiny, Monriev 
do Cagliostro^" said the king, with an air at once courteous 
anddignifiedi 

At this moment, as the Comte de Haga had dropped hii 
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tanoed toward tim^ and humbly saluting the prmce^ said, 
** Thanks, Sire, for the honor which the king of Sweden 
has done my house ; will your Majesty assume the place 
of honort From this moment it belongs to you alone," 

''Let ua remain as we are, Marshal ; I wish to hear 
what Monsieur de Gaglioetro is about to say." 

** One does not speak the truth to kings. Sire." 

''Bah I I am not in my kingdom; take your place 
afssin. Monsieur le Duo. Proceed, Monsieur de Cagliostro, 
Iheg." 

Cagliostro looked again in his glass. Globules like 
those seen in champagne rose from the bottom to the sui^ 
fiuse. The water seemed to be attracted by his powerful 
gaze^ and to become agitated at his wilL ^Sire," said he^ 
''tell me what you wish to know; I am ready to answer/* 

** Tell me by what death I shall dia** 

* By a gunshot, Sire." 

The eyes of Gustavus grew bright " Ah, in a battle^" 
nid he ; " the death of a soldier t Thanks, Monsieur da 
Gag^ostro, a hundred times I thank you. Oh, I foresee 
battles 1 and Gustavus Adolphus and Charles XII. haye 
shown me how a king of Sweden should die.* 

Cagliostro drooped his head, without replying. 

The Comte de Haga frowned. " Oh, oh I " said he^ ^ k 
it not in battle that the gunshot will be discharged t" 

« No, Sire." 

" In a sedition t Tes» that is possible.'* 

"No, not in a sedition, Sire." 

" But where, then 1 " 

<" At a bail. Sire." 

The king remained silent^ and Cagliostro buried his 
head in his hands. 

Eveiy one looked pale and frightened ; and all watched 
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the author of the prophecy and him whom it chiefly con- 
oemed. Then Uonaieur de Condcicet took the glass of 
water, in which the iatal auguiy had been read, and laie- 
ing it to his eye, examined carefully tiie glittering facets 
of the glass and its mysterious contents. His look seemed 
to be inquiring of both the solid and liquid ciystal the 
solution of the problem, which his reason reduced to the 
import of a purely physical speculation. 

In &ct, the scientist was trying to compute the water's 
depth, luminous refractions, and microscopic play. He 
was asking himself the cause and explanation of this 
Jugglery, practised upon men so enlightened as those who 
surrounded the table^ by a man to whom he oould not 
deny the possession of eztraordiuaiy power. Doubtless 
he fonad no solution of his problem, for he ceased his 
examination of the glass, returned it to the table, and 
amid the etupefkction caused by the prediction of Cagli- 
ostro, " Well, I also," he said, " will beg our illustrious 
prophet to consult for me his m^o mirror. Uuforta- 
nately, I am sot a powerful lord; I cannot command, 
and my obscure life concerns no millions of people." 

"Monsieur," said the Comte de Uaga, "you command 
in the name of science, and your life belongs not only to 
a nation, but to all mankind." 

« I thank you. Monsieur Is Comte I " said Condoroet ; 
" but perhaps your opinion on this subject is not shared 
by Monsieur de CaglioBtro." 

Coghostro quickly raised his head. "Tee, Marquis," 
said he^ with a beginning of nervous irritability, which in 
ancient times would have been attributed to the presence 
ei the god that inspired him, " you are indeed a powerful 
lord in the kinsdom of intelligence ; look me, then, in the 
seriously if you also wish that I should 
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" Serionslyy Monsiear le Comte, *- upon my honor/' 

''Well, Marquis/' said Cagliostro, in a hollow yoice, 
and dosing his eyelids, " yon will die of that poison which 
you carry in your ring ; you will die — " 

•'Oh I but if I throw it away !*• 

" Throw it away/' 

** You allow that it is veiy easy 1 ** 

•* Then throw it away, I tell you." 

" Oh, yes. Marquis 1 " cried Madame Dubarry ; '' throw 
away that homd poison, — throw it away, if it be only to 
Msify this prophet of evil who threatens us all with his 
prophecies. For if you throw it away you cannot die by 
it, as Monsieur de Cagliostro predicts ; so there, at least, 
he will have been wrong/' 

'^ Madame la Comtesse is right," said the Comte de 
Haga. 

*' Bravo, Countess ! " said Eichelieu. ** Come, Marquis, 
throw away that poison, for now that I know you carry it^ 
I shall tremble eveiy time we drink together ; the ring 
might open of itself and — " 

** And two glasses touched together come very close,** 
said Tavemey. '• Throw it away. Marquis, — throw it 
away I " 

'* It is useless," said Cagliostro, quietly ; '^ Monsieur de 
Condorcet will not throw it away/' 

" No," returned Condorcet, " I will not throw it away, 
^not that I wish to aid my destiny, but because this is 
a unique poison, prepared by Cabanis, which chance has 
completely haidened, and that chance might never occur 
again ; therefore I will not throw it away. Triumph if 
you will, Monsieur de Cagliostro ! " 

^ Destiny," replied Cagliostro, *' ever finds faithful agents 
to aid in the execution of her decrees/' 

"Then I shall die by poison 1" said the marquis. 
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" Well, so be it It is ui admiiable death, I think, — » 
little poiaoD on the tip of tho tongne, and I am gone. 
That is not death ; it ia only minus life, as we say in 
algebra.** 

" It is no wiah of mine that yon should snifbr, Ifon- 
neoi," aaid Cagliastro, coldly ; and he made a sign indi- 
cating that ha desired to say no more regarding Mondeor 
de Condorcet 

" Then, MonBieiir," said Monsieur de Favns, " we have 
a shipwreck, a gunshot^ and a poisoning ; they make my 
mouth water. Will you not do me the iavor to predict 
to me, also, some little catastrophe of the same kind 1 " 

" Oh, Marquis ! " replied Caglioetro, beginning to grow 
warm under this irony, "it would be wrong in yua to 
envy these gentlemen, for I assure you that yon will have 
still better." 

"Better I" said Monsieur de Favias, laughing ; "that 
ia pledging yourself to a great deal. Better than the sea, 
fire, poison, — that is difficult." 

"There remains the rope. Monsieur Is Marquis," said 
Ca^ostro, bowing. 

" The rope t Oh, oh I what are you telling toe t " 

" I am telling you that you will be banged I " replied 
Caglioetro, with a sort of prophetic lage, which he could 
no longer control 

" Hanged t The devil 1 " cried (be guests. 

" Monsieur foigets that I am a nobleman," said Mon- 
sieur de Favras, coldly ; " or if he means to speak of a 
soidde, I warn him that I shall reepect myself sufficiently, 
even in my last moments, not to use a rope while I hare 
aaword.* 

" I do not speak of a suicide, Monsieur." 

" Then yon speak of ■ punishment t " 
'Tee.- 
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''Ton aie a foi^gnat, Mondear, and theieforo I paidon 

"For what I*' 

''Tour ignorance, Monaieor. In Fiance we decapitate 
noblemen.'' 

''Ton will arrange that matter with the executioner," 
replied Oagliostroy croBhing hie intedocator with that 
rough answer. 

There was a moment's hesitation among those present. 

''Do yon know that I begin to tremble 1" said Mon< 
sienr de Lannay ; '' my predeoessorB have had so bad luck 
that I am afraid I shall find only evil if I plunge my hand 
into the same bsg." 

" Then you are more reasonable than they, and do not 
seek to know the future. You are right Be it good or 
bad, let us respect the secret of Ood." 

*' Oh, Monsieur de Launay ! " said Madame Dubany, 
** I hope you will not be less courageous than the others 
bave been." 

** I hope so too, Madame,** said the governor) bowing. 
Then turning to Cagliostro, ''Monsieur/' he said, "fitvor 
me in my turn with my horoscope, if you please." 

"It is easy," replied Gagliostro; "a blow on the head 
with a hatchet^ and all will be over." 

A cry of terror sounded through the halL Richelieu 
and Tavemey begged Caglioetro to say no move, but femi- 
nine curiosity prevailed. 

"To hear you talk, County'* said Madame Dubarry, 
"one would think the whole universe must die by 
violenosu Here we are, eight of us, and five are already 
condemned by you." 

" Oh, you understand that it is all a prearranged afiair, 
and that we laugh at it, Madame," said Monsieur de 
FavraSy trying to laugh in fact. 
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^Certaiiily we will laugli at it^" said the Gomte da 
Haga, ** be it trae or fisilse." 

''Oh, I will laagh too, then," said Madame Ihibany; 
** I will not dishonor the assembly by my cowardice ; but 
alas ! I am only a woman, and shall not have the honor to 
be ranked with yon by a tragical death ; a woman dies in 
her bed. Alas, my death, that of a sorrowful old woman 
abandoned by every one, will be the worst of alL Will 
it not, Monsieur de Cagliostro % " 

She stopped and seemed to wait for the prophet to re- 
assure her. Ca^oetro did not speak ; so, her curiosity ob- 
taining the mastery over her fears, she went on, " WeD, 
Monsieur de Cagliostro, will yon not answer me % " 

'' How can I answer you, Madame, when you ask me 
no questions f" 

« But — " said she. 

** Decide^** said CagUoetro ; ** do you question me, ^ yes, 
or no 1 •* 

The countess made an effort, and drawing courage from 
the smiles of the company, ^ Tes," she cried, '' I will run 
the risk. Tell me the fisite of Jeanne de Vanbemier, 
Comtesse Dubany.* 

** On the scaffold, Madame,** replied the prophet of eviL 

''A jest, Monsieur, is it notf stammered she, looking 
at him with a supplicating air. 

Cagliostro did not observe that look. ''Why do yon 
think I jestr' said he. 

"Oh, because to die on the scaffold one must have 
oommitted some crime, —stolen, or committed murder^ or 
done something dreadful ; and it is not likely I ahall do 
that It was a jest, was it not % ** 

"Oh, my GodI yes," said Caglioetro ; ^all I have asid 
la but a jest'* 

The countess laughed, but a skilled observer would 
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hmwB thought her laugh too noisy to be quite natural 
^ Come, Mondeiir de Fayias/' said she, ** let us order our 
foneral coaches." 

"Oh, that will be needless for yon, Madamei** said 
Gagliostro. 

"Why so, Monrieurl" 

" Because yon will go to the scaffold in a cart** 

" Oh, how horrible ! oh, the dreadful man I MaTshal, 
fi>r Heaven's sake choose more cheerful guests next time, 
or I will never visit you again.'* 

" Excuse me, Madame," said Cagliostro ; ** but you, like 
an the rest^ would have me speak.'* 

" I, like all the rest. At least, you will grant roe time 
to choose my confessor 1 ** 

** It will be superfluous, Countess." 

"Why t ** 

" The last one to mount the scaffold with a confessor 
win be—** 

"Will be 1 " asked all the company. 

" Will be the king of France ; ** and Cagliostro said 
these words in a voice so hollow and melancholy that it 
was to the company like a blast of death, and it chilled 
them to the bottom of their hearts. 

Then ensued a silence which lasted several minutes. 
Meantime, Cagliostro raised to his lips the glass of water 
in which he had read these fearful prophecies; but 
scarcely had it touched his mouth when he set it down, 
and pushed it from him with a movement of disgust He 
tamed his eyes to Monsieur de Tavemey. 

''Oh,** cried the latter in terror, "do not tell me any- 
thing, I do not wish to know." 

"Well, then, I will ask in his place," said Richeliea. 

"You, Marshal, be happy ; you are the only one of ua 
an who will die in his bed.** 
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''Coffee^ genilemany coffee I" cried the TOawJiali 6&- 
obanted with the prediction. 

Every one rose. 

But hefoie pasting into the nlon, the Gomte de Haga, 
approaching Cagliostro, said : ** Monsieur, I have no idea 
of trying to escape my destiny ; but tell me what I ought 
to distrust." 

'' A mu£^ Sire," replied Caglioetio. 

Monsieur de Haga withdrew. 

«< And 1 1" said Ck)ndoioet 

"An omelette.** 

** Goody I renounce ^ggs ; ^ and he followed the count. 

** And It" said Monsieur de Fayias, -— ** what must I 
feart" 

"A letter." 

*• Very good ; I thank you." 

''And II" asked De Launay. 

" The taking of the Bastille." 

''Oh, you quite reassure me)" and he went away, 
hughing. 

"Kow for mcy Monsieur," said the countess, with 
anxiety. 

** You, beautiful CountesSi beware of the Place 
Louis XV." 

" Alas ! "* said the countess, " one day already, I lost 
myself there ; that day I suffered much ; I nearly lost my 
head." 

" WeQ, Countess, this time it will be lost never to be 
regained." 

Madame Dubarry uttered a cry, and fled to the salon to 
join the other guests. Cagliostro was about to follow her, 
when Richelieu stopped him. " One moment," said he. 
"There remain only Tavemey and I, to whom you have 
predicted nothing, my dear soroeror." 
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^Monaieor de TaTemey begged me to say nothing, and 
yoUy Monfiieor le Marfehal, have asked me nothing." 

^Ohy I still entieat jou to tell me nothing," said 
Taremey, clasping his hands. 

^Bnt come, to pioTe your power, tell us something 
that only Tavemey and I know," said BicheliecL 

«'Whatr asked Cagliostro^ smiling. 

** Tell Ds what makes Tayemey come to Yeraaillee, in- 
stead of liYing quietly in his beautiful bouse at Maison* 
Bouge, which the king repurchased for him three yean 
ago. 

^ Nothing more simple, Marshal,** said Gagliostroi 
^ Ten years ago^ Monsieur de Tavemey wished to give his 
daughter. Mademoiselle Andrde, to the King Louis XV. ; 
but he did not succeed." 

''Oh 1 oh ! " groaned Tavemey. 

''Now Monsieur wishes to give his sod, Philippe de 
Tavemey, to the Queen Marie Antoinette ; ask him if I 
speak the truth." 

" On my word," said Tavemey, trembling, " this man is 
a sorcerer ; devil take me if he is not." 

" Oh, oh ! do not speak so cavalierly of the Devil, my 
cdd comrade," said the marshal. 

" Frightful I frightful 1 " murmured Tavemey ; and he 
turned to implore Gagliostro to be discreet^ but he had 
disappeared. 

" Come, Tavemey, to the salon," said the marshal ; " or 
they will drink their coffee without us." But when they 
arrived there the room was empty; not one of the guests 
had courage to face again the author of these terrible 
predictions. 

The wax lights bumed in the candelabra, the coffee was 
smoking in the nrui the fire bumed on the hearth, —but 
all for nothingi 
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" Faiihy old Mend, it aeenui we must take our coffee 
fAE0-d^Ae. Why, wbat the devil has become of jout" 
Richeliea looked all round him, but Tavemej had van* 
ifihed like the rest. ^ Never mind," said the maishal, 
chuckling as Voltaire might have done, and rubbing his 
withered though still white hands ; ^ I shall be the only 
one to die in my bed. Eh, eh 1 in my bed. Well, 
Comte de Cagliostro, at least I believe. In my bed, that 
was it; I shall die in my bed, and 1 trust not for a long 
time. Hola I my valet and my drops." 

The valet entwed with the bottle, and the marshal went 
with him into the bed-room. 
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CHAPTER I. 

TWO UNKNOWN LADIBS. 

Thb winter of 1784, that monster which deyoured a sixth 
part of Fiance, we conld not see, although he growled at 
the doors, while at the house of Monsieor de Richelieu, shut 
in, as we were, in that warm and comfortable dining-room. 

A little frost on the windows seems hut the luxury of 
Nature, added to that of man. Winter has its diamonds, 
its powder, and its silver embroidery for the rich man 
wrapped in his furs, or packed in his carriage, or snug 
among the wadding and velvet of a well-warmed room. 
Hoar-frost is a beauty, ice a change of decoration by the 
greatest of artists, which the rich admire through their 
windows. He who is warm can admire the withered trees, 
and find a charm in the sombre perspective of the snow- 
eovered plain. He who finds mounting to his brain the 
savory odors of the dinner awaiting him, can inhale from 
time to time, through the partly opened window, the sharp, 
perfume of the north wind and the icy vapor of the snows 
which are refireshing to his mind. He, in short, who after 
a day without suffering, when millions of his fellow- 
creatures are enduring dreadful privations, throws himself 
on his bed of down, between his fine and well-aired sheets, 
may find out that all is for the best, in this best of all 
possible worlda 

But he who is cold sees nothing of all these splendors of 
Nature, — as richly clad in her white as in her green man- 
tle. He who is hungry looks toward the earth, and avoids 
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looking at the sky, — the sky without a Biui, and theie- 
foie without a smile for the unhappy. 

Now, at the time of which we write, —that is, ahout the 
middle of the month of April, — three hundred thousand 
miserable beings, dying from cold and hunger, groaned in 
Paris alone: in Paris, where, in spite of the boast that 
scarcely another city contained so many rich people, noth- 
ing had been prepared to prevent the poor from perishing 
of cold and want 

For the last four months a sky of brass had driven the 
poor from the villages into the town, as in winter wolves 
are driven from the woods into the villages. 

No more bread ; no more wood. No more bread for 
thoee who felt this cold ; no more wood to cook bread* 
All the provisions which had been collected, P&ris had de- 
voured in a month. The provost, shortsighted and inca- 
pable, did not know how to procure for Fteris, which was 
under his care, two hundred thousand cords of wood which 
might be obtained within a radius of ten leagues. He gave 
as an excuse, when it was cold, that the ice hindered the 
horses ; if it thawed, he pleaded the insufficient number of 
horses and conveyances. Louis XYI., ever good and hu- 
mane, always ready to attend to the physical wants of his 
people, although he overlooked their social wants, began 
by contributing a sum of two hundred thousand franos for 
the hiring of horses and carts, and insisting on their imme- 
diate use. 

Still the demand continued greater than the supply. It 
was necessary to restrict the purchaser. At first, no one 
was allowed to carry away from the public timber-yaid 
more than a cart-load of wood ; then they were limited to 
half this quantity. Soon long lines of applicants might 
be seen waiting outside the doors, as they were afterwards 
seen at the bakers* shops. The king gave away the whole 
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of his private income in charity. He raised three million 
francs on the impost receipts, and applied them to the 
relief of the sufferers, declaring that every other need must 
give way before that of cold and famine. The queen, on 
her party gave five hundred louis from her purse. The 
convents, the hospitals, and the public buildings were 
thrown open as places of asylum for the poor ; every gate 
to the larger houses was thrown open by order of their 
owners, who followed the example given at the royal resi- 
dences, to admit into their court-yards the suffering poor, 
who came to crouch around the large fires burning there. 

Thos they hoped to reach the period of the desired 
thaw. But the sky was unrelenting. Eveiy evening a 
copper-colored veil extended up from the horizon; the 
stars shone bright and cold, like funeral torches, and the 
frosts of the night congealed anew into a lake of diamonds 
the pale snow which the noon-day sun had for a moment 
melted. 

During the day thousands of workmen, with spades 
and shovels, cleared away the snow from before the 
houses ; so that on each side of the streets, already too 
narrow for the traffic, rose a high, thick wall, blocking up 
the way. Heavy carriages with wheels slipping, horses 
stumbling and falling, crowded the foot-passengers against 
these icy walls, and exposed them to the threefold risk of 
idling; of being run over, and of being covered by the 
snow. Soon these masses of snow and ice became so 
laige that the shops were obscured by them ; the passage- 
ways were obstructed, and it was found necessary to sus- 
pend the removal of it, — the means at command were 
insufficient. 

Paris could do no more. She yielded, and allowed the 
winter to do its worst. December, Januaiy, February, 
and March passed thus, although now and then a few 
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days' thaw changed all Paris, whose sewers were blocked 
up, into an ocean. Horses were drowned, and carriages 
destroyed in the streets, some of which could be traversed 
only in boats. Paris, faithful to its character, sang through 
this destruction by the thaw, as it had done through that 
by famine. Processions were made to the markets to see 
the fisherwomen serving their customers with immense 
leather boots on, inside which their trousers were pushed^ 
and with their petticoats tucked round their waists, all 
laughing, gesticulating, and splashing each other as they 
stood in the water. These thaws, however, were but 
transitory ; the frost returned, harder and more obstinate 
than ever, and recourse was had to sledges, pushed along 
by skaters, or drawn by rough-shod horses along the cause- 
ways, which were like polished mirrors. The Seine, frozen 
many feet deep, had become the rendezvous for all idlers, 
who assembled there to skate or slide, until, warmed by 
exercise, they ran to the nearest fire, lest the perspiration 
should freeze upon them. The time seemed to be ap- 
proaching when, the water communications being stopped, 
and the roads impassable, provisions could no longer be 
sent in, and Paris, that gigantic body, would perish for 
want of food, — like those cetaceous monsters of the polar 
regions which, having devoured everything within their 
reach, remain enclosed in the polar ice, and die of starva- 
tion ; since they are not able, like the smaller fish on 
which they prey, to escape by the fissures, and seek more 
temperate zones and waters more productive. 

The king, in this extremity, assembled his council It 
was decided to effect a removal of a poi-tion of the popula- 
tion^ — that is to say, to request the bishops, the abb^ 
and the monks, too careless of their residential duties, to 
return to their homes ; also the governors, the intendants 
of provinces, who had made Paris their seat of govern* 
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menty and the magistiates who preferred the opera and 
Parisian society to their official chairs. Indeed, all these 
persons used lai^ge quantities of wood in their hdtels, and 
consumed no small amount of food. There were still the 
noblemen from places in the provinces, who were also to 
be requested to leave. But Monsieur Lenoir, lieutenant 
of police^ observed to the king that as none of these were 
criminals, and as they conld not therefore be compelled 
to leave Paris in a day, they would probably delay their 
departure, partly by reason of their unwillingness to go at 
all, and partly on account of the state of the roads; so 
that the thaw would arrive before any advantage could be 
gained from that measure, while all the inconveniences of 
it would have been produced. 

Meantime that pity on the part of the king, who had 
emptied his private coffers, and that compassion of the 
queen, who had exhausted her personal resources, had 
awakened the ingenious gratitude of the people, who com- 
memorated by monuments as ephemeral as the calamity, 
and as the benefits conferred, the charities which Louis XY I. 
and the queen had bestowed upon the poor. As in other 
times soldiers raised trophies to the victorious general, 
constructed of the arms of the conquered enemy, so the 
Parisians, upon the field of battle where they had fought 
against the winter, raised obelisks of snow and ice in honor 
of the king and queen. Every one helped. The work- 
man gave the strength of his arm, the artisan his industry, 
the artist his talent, and at the crossings of the principal 
streets the obelisks arose, elegant, bold, and solid. The 
poor man of letters whom the king's benevolence had 
sought out in his attic chamber, brought the offering of an 
inscription which expressed the feelings of his heart even 
more than it did the power of his mind. 

At the end of March came a thaw, but it was partial 
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only, and tmsetUed. Betnnu of cold weather prolotiged 
tbe misery, the hunger, and safiering of the PaiiaUQ pop- 
ulation, while preseiring, npright and solid, tbe obelisks 
of snoir. Never had the misery of the people been so 
profound as in this latter period. The intermittent wanntb 
of the sun mode the cold and windy nights even more on- 
endurable. Great masses of ice were melted, and Sowing 
into the Seine caused it to overflow its banks. But in the 
early days of April, one of those letuma of cold weather 
of which we have spoken, declared itaeU. The obelisk^ 
down whose sides coursed already the gathering moisture, 
presage of destruction, — the obelisks, half-melted, were 
solidified anew, deformed, and reduced in axa. A, fine 
mantle of snow covered the boulevards and the quays, and 
sledges reappeared there, with their prancing horses. They 
went well upon the quays and the boulevards ; hut in 
the streets the coaches and the rapid cabriolets were the 
terror of pedestrians, who, not hearing their approach and 
hindered by tbe walls of ice, wen unable to get out of 
their way, and frequently fell nnder the wheels while try- 
ing to escape. 

In a feiv days there were in Paris many persons wounded 
or dying. There were 1(^ broken by a &11 on the ioc^ 
ribs broksn by the shafts of cabriolets which, in the rapid- 
ity of their coune, could not be stopped upon tbe Uj 
surface. Tben the police gave attention to the task of 
preserving from the carriage- wheels those who had been 
spared by cold, hunger, and inundation. The rich who 
injured the poor were compelled to pay damages. Id 
those days, during the reign of aristocrades, there was 
even an aristocratic way of driving horses. A prince of 
the blood rode at full speed and with no cry of warning ; 

ke, a gentleman, or an opera^girl drove at a &Bt trot ; 

addent or a financier at a trot ; the dandy drove him- 
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self in his cabriolet^ and his footman, gtanding behind, 
cried, ''Take care !" when his master had run against or 
ran oyer some unfortunate pedestrian ; and then, as Mer- 
cier says, he got up again who was able to do so. 

But while the Parisian could see beautiful swan-necked 
sledges coursing on the boulevards ; while he could admire 
the lovely Udies of the court, flying like meteors over the 
ioe, in their sable and ermine cloaks ; while the gilded 
bells, the purple netting, and the horses* plumes amused 
the children, standing in rows to gaze at all these fine 
sights, — the Paris citizen foigot the carelessness of the 
polioe and the brutality of the coachmen, and the poor 
&igot their misery, for the moment at least, accustomed 
as they were to be patronized by the rich or by those 
who pretended to be rich. 

It was under the circumstances we have jost described, 
a week after the dinner given at Versailles by Monsieur 
de Richelieu, that one might have seen, on a bright, cold 
day, four elegant sledges gliding over the hardened snow 
which covered the ground. Outside of Paris the snow 
can long keep its virginal whiteness, there are so few to 
■oil it with their footsteps ; but in Paris a hundred thou- 
sand steps an hour soon darken and spoil the splendid 
mantle of winter. 

The sledges, which glided easily over the road till they 
came to the city, stopped first at the boulevard,-^ that is 
to say, where mud bq^m to take the place of snow. In 
fiict, the noon-day sun had softened the atmosphere, and 
a temporary thaw had set in, — we say '' temporary " 
because the clearness of the atmosphere gave promise that 
with the night would come that cold north wind which 
ruthlessly destroys in April the early leaves and the bud< 
ding flowers. 

In the foremost sledge were two men in brown riding* 
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coats with double capes ; the only difference in the coats 
was that on one the buttons and embroidery were of gold, 
and on the other they were of silk. They were drawn by 
a black horse with smoking nostrils, and turned from time 
to time as if to watch the sledge that followed them, and 
which contained two ladies so enveloped in furs that it was 
impossible to see their £Eu:es. It might even have been 
difficult to distinguish their sex, if the height of their 
head-dresses, on which were little hats with nodding 
plumes, had not proclaimed them to be women. From 
these colossal edifices, covered with ribbons and jewels, es- 
caped, occasionally, a cloud of white powder, as in winter 
the wind shakes the snow from the branches of the 
trees. 

These two ladies, seated side by side, were conversing 
so earnestly as scarcely to see the numerous spectators who 
watched their progress along the boulevards. One of 
them, taller and more majestic than the other, and hold- 
ing to her mouth a finely embroidered cambric handker- 
chief, carried her head erect and stately, in spite of the 
wind made by the rapid motion of the sledge. 

It had just struck five by the dock of the Church Saint 
Croix d'Antin, and night was beginning to descend upon 
Paris, and with the night the cold. They had just 
reached the Porte Saint Denis, when the lady who held a 
handkerchief to her mouth made a sign to the men in 
front, who thereupon quickened the pace of their horse, 
and soon disappeared among the evening mists, which 
were fast thickening around the colossal structure of the 
Bastille. 

This signal she then repeated to the other two sledges, 
which also vanished along the Rue Saint Denis. Mean- 
while the one in which she sat, having arrived at the 
Boulevard de Menilmontant, stopped. 
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In this place few people were to be seen ; night had dis- 
persed them. Besides, in this out-of-the-way quarter not 
many citizens would trust themselves without torches and 
an escort^ since winter had sharpened the teeth of three or 
four thousand beggars who might easily become thieves. 

The lady whom we have already designated to our 
leadeis as giving the orders, touched with her finger the 
shoulder of the coachman who was driving her, and said, 
" Weber, how long will it take the cabriolet to reach — 
you know where 1 " 

** Matame will go in de gabriolet t " asked the coachman, 
with a strong German accent. 

" Tes, I shall return by the streets, to see the fires. Now 
the streets are still more muddy than the boulevards, and 
we should not get on in the sledge. Besides, I begin to 
feel the cold; do not you, little onel** said the lady, 
addressing her companion. 

** Yes, Madame,'' replied the latter. 

" You understand, Weber, where to take the cabriolet 1 " 

" Ferry veil, Matame." 

** How much time will you need 1 " 

" Alf ein hour." 

** Good. What is the time, little one 1 " 

The young lady looked at her watch, which however 
she could hardly see as it was growing dark, and said, " A 
quarter to six, Madame." 

"Then at a quarter to seven, Weber." And saying 
these words the lady leaped lightly from the sledge, gave 
her hand to her friend, and walked away quickly, while 
the coachman, with gestures of respectful despair, mur- 
mured, loud enough for his mistress to hear, — 

" Oh, mein Gott, vot imprutence I " 

The two ladies laughed, drew closely around them their 
cloaks, the collars of which reached even to the tops of 
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their eais, and croased the foot-path on the bonlerard, 
amusing themselres by cnmching the snow onder theii 
little feet shod with well fiiiied shoes. 

"Tou hare good ejee, Andr^e," said the lady who 
seemed the elder of the two, altbongh she could not have 
been mom than thirty or thirty-two yean of age ; " try to 
read the name at the comer of tliat street." 

" Rue da Pont^iux-Choux, Madame^" aud the young 
lady, amiling. 

"Bue du Pont-aiu-Choux 1 Ah, mon Dieu/ we most 
have loat oneway. They told me the seoond street on the 
right — but what a smell of hot bread, Andr^e I " 

"That is not astonishing," said her companion, "for 
here is a baker's shop." 

" Well, let us ask hare for the Bue Saint Claude," aald 
the elder lady, moving toward the door. 

" Oh, do not go in, Madame j allow me," said Andi^ 

"The Rue Saint Claude, my pretty ladiee)" said a 
cheerful voice, " Are you asking for the Bue Saint 
Claude 1 " 

The two ladiea turned ronnd at the same moment, and 
looking in the direction of the voice they saw, leaning 
against the door of the shop, a man with a jacket over his 
shouldera, but with legs and breast quite bare, notwith- 
standing the intense cold. 

" Oh I a naked man I " cried the young lady, half hiding 
behind her companion ; " are we, then, in Oceanical " 

" Tou are looking for the Rue Saint Claude 1 " rapeated 
the baker's man, who did not understand the movement 
of the younger lady, and who, accustomed to hie coetame, 
was far from attributing to it the centrifugal force, the 
result of which we have just seen. 

"Yes, my friend, the Rue Saint Claude," sud the elder 
lidy, hardly able to keep fh>m laughing. 
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^ Oh, it is not difficult to find ; besides, I will conduct 
you there myself/' replied the jolly, flour-sprinkled youth, 
who, suiting the action to the words, began to move his 
long bony l^gs, which terminated in two old shoes as 
large as boats. 

** No, no 1 " cried the elder lady, who did not fancy such 
a guide ; ** do not disturb youiselfl Tell us the way, and 
we shall easily find if 

** First street to the rights Madame," replied the guide^ 
discreetly withdrawing. 

'^ Thanks," said the ladies, simultaneously; and they 
set off, running in the direction indicated, stifling their 
laoghter in their mufb. 
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CHAPTEE IL 

AN INTERIOR. 

If we have not calculated too much on the memory of 
our reader, we may hope that he already knows the Rue 
Saint Claude, the eastern end of which joins the boulevard, 
and the western, the Rue Saint Louis ; indeed, he has seen 
more than one of the personages who have played or will 
play a part in this history, passing through it in former 
times, —that is, when the great physician Joseph Balsamo 
lived there with his sibyl Lorenza and his master Althotas. 
In 1784 as in 1770, the time at which we first introduced 
our readers to the place, the Rue Saint Claude was a re- 
spectable street, rather dark, it is true, certainly not very 
dean ; in short, not much frequented, not much built up, 
and little known. But it had its name of a saint and its 
rank as a street of the Marait; and as such it sheltered in 
the three or four houses of which it consisted, several gen- 
tlemen of small property, several poor trades-peoplei and 
several paupers omitted in the parish lists. 

Besides these three or four houses, there was at the 
comer of the boulevard a h6tel of grand appearance of 
which the Rue Saint Claude might have been proud, as 
of an aristocratic building; but this house whose high 
windows would on festal days have illuminated the whole 
street merely by the reflection of its candelabra and chan- 
deliers, — this house, we say, was the darkest, the most 
silent^ and the most completely closed of all the houses in 
that quarter. 
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The gate was neyer opened ; the windows, liiied with 
leather cushions, had on each leaf of the window-blind, 
upon every moulding of the shutters, a coating of dust 
which physiologists or geologists would have said had 
been accumulating for ten years. 

Sometimes an idle passer-by, some curious person, or a 
neighbor approached the gate, and through the huge key- 
hole examined the interior of the court-yard ; all he could 
see, however, was masses of weeds growing between the 
stones, and green moss spreading itself over everything. 
Occasionally, an enormous rat, sovereign of this deserted 
domain, quietly crossed the yard and disappeared in the 
cellar, — superfluous modesty, when he had the choice of 
80 many fine sitting-rooms where he need never fear the 
intrusion of a cat. 

If it happened to be a passer-by or a curious person, 
after having established for himself the fact of the soli- 
tude of this hotel, he would go on his way ; but if it was 
a neighbor, since the interest which he took in the h6tel 
was much greater, he remained almost always long enough 
to be joined by a second neighbor, attracted by curiosity 
like his own ; and then almost always a conversation took 
place of which we are very sure that we can recall the 
vabstance, if not the details. 

** Neighbor/' said the one who was not looking to the 
one who looked, ''what do you see in the house of 
Monsieur le Comte de Balsamol" 

"Neighbor," replied the latter, *' I see the rat." 

''Ah, will you allow mel" and the second curious 
person placed himself in his turn at the key-hole. 

" Do you see him 1 " said the dispossessed neighbor to 
the one in possession. 

"Tes," replied the latter, '' I see him. Ah, Monsieur 1 
he has grown fat" 
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"You think Bo!" 

*• Yea, I am Boie of it." 

^'I believe youl He has nothing to tionble 
him." 

" And certainly, whatever they may say, there must he 
some good tid-bits in the house." 

** Good tid-bits, you say f " 

*' Why, Monsieur de Balsamo disappeared too suddenly 
not to have foigotten something." 

** Indeed, neighbor, you may be right" 

And after having looked again at the rat, they separated^ 
alarmed at having said so much on a matter so mysterious 
and delicate. 

Indeed, after the burning of this house, or rather a part 
of it, Balsamo had disappeared, no repairs had been made^ 
and the h6tel was unoccupied. 

We will leave it^ rising sombre and damp in the 6aAr 
ness, with its terraces covered with snow, and its roof 
destroyed by the flames, — this old hotel which we did 
not wish to pass without stopping before it, as before an 
old acquaintance; then crossing the street from left to 
right, we shall see, adjoining a little garden enclosed by a 
high wall, a narrow and high house, rising like a tall 
white tower against the deep gray-blue of the sky. At 
the top of the house a chimney rises like a lightning-rod, 
and right over the top of this chimney a brilliant star 
shines and sparkles. 

The upper story of the house would be lost unseen in 
space except for a ray of light which illuminates two of 
the three windows in the front The other stories are dark 
and gloomy. Are the tenants already asleep 1 Are they 
economizing, beneath their blankets, both the candles 
which are so dear, and the wood which is so scarce this 
yeart Whatever the cause, the four stories give no sign 
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of life; whfle the fifth not onlj lives, hut even shines forth 
with some ostentation. 

Let us knock at the door and ascend the dark staircase 
which terminates at this fifth story, where our husiness 
calls us. A common ladder placed against the wall leads 
to the garret. A deer's foot hangs hy the door ; a straw 
mat and wooden coat-rack furnish the landing. The 
first door heing opened we enter a dark and unfurnished 
room; it is the one whose window is not lighted. It 
serves as antechamher and leads into a second room, 
the appearance and furniture of which deserve all our 
attention. 

The floor is of tiles, instead of heing inlaid ; the doors 
are coarsely painted ; there are three armchairs of white 
wood, upholstered in yellow velvet, and a poor sof% 
whose cushions have hecome thin and creased hy long 
use. Two portraits hung on the wall first attract our 
attention. A candle and a lamp, placed the one on a 
three-legged stand, the other on the mantel-piece^ combine 
their rays so as to make these two portraits two centres of 
light The first of these was a well-known and strikingly 
correct likeness of Henri III. king of France and Poland 
— with a cap on his head, face long and pale, pointed 
beard, and a ruff round his neck. Under it is inscribed 
in black letters, on a frame poorly gilded, "Henri db 
Valois." 

The other portrait, more recently gilded, as fresh-looking 
as the other was ancient, represented a young woman with 
black eyes, a nose straight and delicately formed, high 
cheek-bones, and a mouth expressing circumspection. Her 
head was dressed, or rather crushed, by an edifice of hair 
and ribbons in comparison with which the cap of Henri 
IIL was like a mole-hill beside a pyramid. Under this por- 
trait could be read in black letters, " Jbankk db Valgis.' 
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If you wish, after inspecting the fireless hearth^ the 
cheap cotton bed-curtains, ornamented with yellowed green 
damask, — if you wish to kuow what connection there 
may be between those portraits and the occupants of that 
fifth story, it is necessary only to turn toward a small oak 
table upon which a woman, plainly dressed, rests her left 
arm while she examines several sealed letters, and takes 
note of their addresses. That young woman is the origi- 
nal of the portrait 

A few steps off, in an attitude half-curious, half-respectful, 
stands a little old woman, apparently about sixty years old. 

^ Jeanne de Yalois," says the inscription ; but if this 
lady be indeed a Yalois, one wonders how ever the por^ 
trait of Henri III., the sybarite king, the ruffed voluptu- 
ary, could endure, observing it only from his portrait, the 
sight of so much poverty suffered by a person not only of 
his race, but bearing his name. 

In her person, however, this lady of the fifth story did 
no discredit to the origin which she claimed. She had 
white and delicate hands, which from time to time she 
warmed by placing them under her crossed arms ; her feet 
also, which were encased in rather coquettish velvet slip- 
pers, she endeavored to warm by stamping on the tiled 
floor, shining and cold as the ice that covered Paris. 

The wind whistled through all the old doors, and pene- 
trated the crevices of the shaking windows ; and the old 
servant sadly shrugged her shoulders as she looked at the 
fireless hearth. As to the lady, the mistress of the apart- 
ment, she continued counting the letters and reading their 
addresses. After reading each address she made a little 
calculation. 

"Madame de Misery," she murmured; ''first lady of 
the bedchamber to her Majesty, — I cannot expect more 
than six louis from her, for she has already given to me 
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once ; " and she sighed. " Madame Patrix, lady's maid 
to her Majesty, two loois ; Monsieur d'Ormesson, an au- 
dience; Monsieur de Calonne, some good advice; Mon- 
siear de Bohan, a visits — at least we will try to induce 
bim,'' said she, smiling. " Well, then, I think I may hope 
for eight louis within a week/' Then looking up, ** Dame 
Clotildey** she said, '' snuff this candle." 

The old woman did as she was bid, and then resumed 
her place. 

This kind of inquisition seemed to annoy the young 
woman, for she said, '' Do go, my dear, and see if you can- 
not find the end of a wax candle for me ; this tallow is 
odious." 

** There is none," replied the old woman. 

** But just look." 

« Where 1" 

" In the antechamber." 
It is very cold there." 

£h, stop 1 some one is ringing," said the young 
woman. 

'* Madame is mistaken," replied the obstinate old 
woman. 

" I thought I heard it. Dame Clotilde ; " then, abandon- 
ing the attempt to move the old woman, she turned again 
to her calculations. " Eight louis ! three I owe for the 
rent." She took her pen and wrote. ** Three louis ; five 
promised to Monsieur de La Motte, to enable him to endure 
his stey at Bar-sur-Aube. Poor fellow, our marriage has 
not enriched him as yet, but patience ! " and she smiled 
again, and looked at herself in the mirror that hung be- 
tween the two portraits. ** Well, then," she continued, " I 
want one louis for fares from Versailles to Paris and back 
again.** And she wrote that additional figure in the col- 
umn of expenses. " Living for a week, one louis ; dress, 
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Bud gifts to the porten of the houses where I go, four lonls. 
la that all t Let me add." Bat in the midst of her addi- 
tion she interrnpted herself : " Some one is ringing, I tell 
yon." 

" No, Madame," replied the old woman. " It ia below, 
tai the next floor." 

"Foot, six, eleven, fourteen lonis; there ara nz less 
than I need, — and my entire wardrobe is to be renewed, 
and this old brute to be paid off and dismissed." Then, 
Boddenly, " But I tell you some one is ringing, you miser- 
able creature ! " she cried out angrily. 

Even the old woman could deny it no longer ; she hob- 
Ued off to open the door, while her mistress, agils as a 
aquirrel, rapidly cleared away all the papers, and after a 
rapid glance about the room, to assure herself that every- 
thing was in order, seated herself on the sofa, assuming the 
humble and melancholy attitude of a person resigned but 
suffering. 

It was, however, only her body that reposed ; her eyes, 
restless and unquiet, questioned the mirror in which the 
door was reflected, and her ears were quickened to catch 
the smallest sound. 

At last the door was opened, and she heaid a yonng and 
sweet voice saying, " Is it here that Madame la Comtesse 
de La Motte lives 1 " 

"Madame la Comteese de La Motte Valois," replied 
Gotilde, with a nasal tone. 

" It is the same pereon, my good woman; is Madame 
de La Motte at home 1 " 

" Te^ Madame ; she is too ill to go onl" 

During this colloquy, the pretended invalid saw n- 

cted in the glass the fignre of a lady talking to Clotilda, 

questionably belonging to the higher ranks. She imme- 

itoly left the so&i and aeated beraelf in an armchair, so 
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that the stranger might have the seat of honor. While 
accomplishing this movement, she saw her visitor turn 
round, and heard her say to some one behind, ** You can 
enter, Madame ; this is the place." And the two ladies 
we have before seen asking the way to the Rue Saint 
Claude prepared to enter the room. 

*'Whom shall I announce to the countess f said 
Clotilda 

''Announce a sister of charity," said the elder lady. 

" From Paris 1 " 

"No, from Versailles." 

Clotilde entered the room, and the strangers foITowed 
her. 

Jeanne de Valois seemed to rise with difficulty from her 
seat to receive her visitors. Clotilde placed chairs for 
them, and then withdrew so slowly that one could easily 
see that she intended to remain near the door, in order to 
hear what might follow. 
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CGSAPTER m. 

JKANMB DB LA MOTTB DB VALOIB. 

Thb fiist care of Jeanne de La Motte, when ahe ooold 
with propriety raise her eyes, wab to examine the faces of 
her visitors, so as to gather what she could of their char- 
acter. The elder lady, who might have heen, as we have 
said, ahout thirty-two years of age, was remarkahly bean- 
tifdl, although at first sight an air of hauteur detracted 
slightly from the charm of her expression ; at leasts so 
Jeanne thought, from the little she could see of her fieice. 
For the lady, preferring one of the armchairs to the sofa^ 
had placed herself beyond the range of the rays of light 
emitted by the lamp, and sat in a comer of the room, 
having drawn over her forehead the hood of her cloak, 
which thus shaded her face. But she held her head so 
proudly, her eyes were so expressive and so naturally 
dilated, that all details were effaced, and at a cursory 
glanoe she was to be recognized as of a good fEunily, and 
even of a noble family. 

Her companion, less timid, in appearance at least, al- 
though four or five years younger, was not less beautifuL 
Her complexion was charming; her hair drawn back 
from her temples showed to advantage the perfect oval 
of her face. Two large blue eyes, calm and serene ; a well- 
formed mouth, indicating great frankness of disposition, 
but to which discretion had been added by education ; a 
noee^ which in form rivalled that of the Venus de Medicts, 
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^sach was the other face which presented itself to the 
gase of Jeanne de Yalois. 

She inquired gently to what happy circumstance she 
owed the honor of their visit. 

The elder lady signed to the younger, who thereupon 
daidy " Madame, for I helieve you are married — " 

'* I have the honor to be the wife of Monsdeur le CJomte 
de La Motte, Madame^ an exoeUent gentleman." 

** Well, Madame la Comtesse, we are at the head of a 
charitable institution, and having heard concerning your 
condition things that interest us, we wished to have moie 
precise details on the subject." 

Jeanne paused a moment before making a reply. 
^Iiadies»^ she said, noticing the reserve of the second 
visitor, *^ you see there the portrait of Henri III., — that 
is to say, of the brother of my ancestor; for I am truly of 
the race of Yalois, as you doubtless have been told." And 
she waited for the next question, looking at her visitors 
with a sort of proud humility. 

" Madame,** said the grave and sweet voice of the elder 
lady, " is it true, as we have also heard, that your mother 
was housekeeper at a place called Fontette, near Bar^ur- 
Seiue 1 '' 

Jeanne colored at this question, but replied at once, and 
without embarrassment, '' It is true, Madame ; and," she 
went on, " as Marie Fossel, my mother, was possessed of 
rare beauty, my f&ther fell in love with her, and married 
her. It is by my &ther that I am nobly descended ; he 
was a Saint Semy de Yalois, direct descendant of the 
Yalois who were on the throne." 

''But how have you been reduced to this degree of 
poverty, Madame." 

** Alas ! that is easily told. You are not ignoiant that 
after the accession of Henri lY., by which the crown 
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passed from the house of Valois to that of Bourhon, there 
still remained many hranches of the £eillen fiatmilj, oheoore 
douhtless, hut incontestably springing from the same root 
as the four brothers who all perished so miserably." 

The two ladies made a sign of assent 

^^Then,** continued Jeanne, "these remnants of the 
Valois fearing, in spite of their obscurity, to be obnoxious 
to the reigning fitmily, changed their name of Valois into 
that of Kemy, which they took from the name of an es- 
tate ; and they may be traced under this name down to 
my grandfather, who, seeing the monarchy so firmly estab- 
lished, and the old branch forgotten, thought he need no 
longer deprive himself of his illustrious name, his only 
inheritance. He resumed, therefore, the name of Valois^ 
and bore that name in poverty and obscurity in a distant 
province, while no one at the court of France dreamed 
that beyond the radiance of the throne there vegetated a 
descendant of the ancient kings of France, who, if not the 
most glorious in the history of the monarchy, were at all 
events the most unfortunate." 

Jeanne paused after saying these words. She had 
spoken with a simplicity and mildness which created a 
favorable impression. 

''Ton have, doubtless, your proofs already arranged, 
Madame," said the elder lady, with kindness, but at the 
same time looking fixedly at her who claimed to be de- 
scended from the Valois. 

" Oh, Madame ! " she replied, with a bitter smile, 
'' proofs are not wanting. My father arranged them, and 
left them to me as his sole legacy. But of what use are 
proofs of a truth which no one is willing to recognize)*' 

" Tour &ther is, then, dead 1 " asked the younger lady. 

''Alasl yes." 

** Did he die in the provinces 1 " 
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•'No, Madama'* 

" At Paris, then 1 " 

"Yes." 

« In this room I *» 

** Noy Madame ; mj father. Baron de Yalois, great- 
nephew of King Henii III., died of want and hunger." 
Impossible I " cried both ladies, at the same time. 
And not here^" continued Jeanne; '*not in this poor 
retreat, — not in his own bed, poor as that might be. 
No, my father died side by side with miseiy and suffering. 
My lather died in the H6tel Diea ! " 

The ladies uttered an exclamation of surprise and distress. 

Satisfied with the effect produced by her story on her 
visitors, and with the skill she had used in leading up to 
the denouement, Jeanne sat with her eyes lowered, her 
hands hanging motionless. The elder of the strangers 
regarded her attentively, and seeing nothing affected or 
Tulgar in her grief, which appeared so simple and natural, 
she said : " From what you tell me, Madame, you have 
experienced, it is evident, great misfortunes; and the 
death of your father, especially — " 

** Oh, if you heard all the stoiy of my life, Madame, 
you would see that my father's death does not rank 
among its greatest misfortunes." 

^ What, Madame I you regard as a minor evil the loss 
of a fiither 1 " said the elder lady, with a frown. 

'* Yes, Madame ; and in saying that I speak as an affec- 
tionate daughter, for my father in dying was delivered 
from all the ills which he experienced in this life, and 
which continue to assail his unhappy family. I fee], 
therefore, in the midst of the grief which his loss causes 
me, a certain joy in knowing that my father is dead, and 
that the descendant of kings is no longer obliged to beg 
his bread." 
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*' To beg his bread t *• 

" Yesy Madame ; I say it witboat shame, for in all our 
misfortunes there was no faidt in my father or mysel£** 

** But you do not speak of your mother % " 

" Well^ with the same frankness with which I told yoa 
just now that I blessed God for taking my father, I com- 
plain to him because he left my mother alive." 

The two ladies looked at each other, almost shuddering 
at these strange words. 

** Would it be indiscreet^ Madame, to ask you for a more 
detailed account of your misfortunes 1 " asked the elder 
lady. 

** The indiscretion, Madame, would be in me, if I fls^ 
tigued your ears with a recital of sorrow which can haye 
no interest for you." 

'^ I listen, Madame," said the elder lady, so command- 
ingly that her companion looked at her as if to warn her 
to be more guarded. Indeed, Madame de La Motte had 
been struck with this imperious accent, and stared at her 
with some astonishment. 

'* I listen, Madame," the lady repeated in a more gentle 
tone, " if you wiU do me the £sivor to begin ; '' and yield- 
ing to a sense of discomfort, caused doubtless by the cold, 
the lady who had just spoken restlessly moved her feet, 
chilled by contact with the damp floor. The younger lady 
thereupon pushed toward her a sort of foot^^rpet which 
happened to be near her chair, — an attention which drew 
from her companion a warning glance. '' Keep that car- 
pet, sister,'' said she, pushing it back again, ** you are more 
delicate than I." 

" Indeed, Madame," said Jeanne, " it grieves me much 
to see you suffer from the cold ; but wood is six francs 
higher than ever, and is now sold at seventy tencs a cord* 
My stock was exhausted a week aga" 
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** You said, Madame, that you were unhappy in having 
a mother/' said the elder lady, returning to the subject* 

** Yes, Madame. Doubtless such a blasphemy shocks 
you much, does it not ) " said Jeanne ; ** but hear my 
explanation, since you desire it. I have ah^ady had the 
honor to tell you that my father married beneath his 
rank." 

** Yes, in marrying his housekeeper.'' 

*' Well, Marie Fossel, my mother, instead of feeling grati- 
fied and proud of the honor he had done her, began by 
ruining my father, which certainly was not difficult, while 
she satisfied with the little that her husband possessed 
the hunger of her caprices. Then having compelled him 
to sell everything, down to his last bit of ground, she in- 
duced him to go to Paris to claim the rights to which his 
name entitled him. My father was easily persuaded; 
perhaps he hoped in the justice of the king. He came, 
then, having first turned all he possessed into money. He 
had, besides me, another daughter and a son. The son, 
unfortunate like me, vegetates in the lowest ranks of the 
army; the daughter, my poor sister, was abandoned on 
the evening of our departure before the house of a neigh« 
boring farmer, her godfather. 

** The journey exhausted our little resources. My &ther 
wore himself out in fruitless appeals. We scarcely ever 
saw him at home; and in his absence my mother, to 
whom a victim was necessary, vented her discontent and 
ill-humor upon me. She even reproached me with what 
I ate, and I came by degrees to prefer to eat only bread, 
or even not to eat at all, rather than sit down at our poor 
table. But my mother found no lack of pretexts for pun- 
ishment ; for the slightest fault I was unmercifully beaten. 
The neighbon, thinking to serve me, told my father of the 
tveatment I experienced. He endeavored to protect me 
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against my mother, and did not know that by his inter- 
ference he changed my enemy of the moment into an 
unrelenting tormentor. Alas ! I could not warn him of 
what was for my interest ; I was too young, too childish. 
I comprehended nothing; I experienced effects without 
seeking to know the cause. I knew the hardship, and 
that was alL 

'' At last my father fell ill, and was confined first to the 
house, and then to his bed. My mother banished me 
from his room on the pretext that I disturbed him. She 
made me now learn a sentence which she emphasized with 
blows and bruises; and when I knew that sentence by 
heart, — which instinctively I was unwilling to learn, — 
though my eyes were red with tears, she would drive 
me out into the street with blows, ordering me to re- 
peat it to each passer-by if I did not wish to be beaten 
to death." 

" Horrible I horrible I " murmured the younger of the 
two ladies. 

" And what was this sentence 1 '' asked the elder lady. 

'' It was this, Madame : ' Have pity on a little orphan 
who descends in a direct line &om Henri de Yalois.' " 

*' What a shame ! " cried the elder lady, with a gesture 
of disgust. 

"But what effect did this sentence have on those to 
whom it was addressed 1 " inquired the younger. 

" Some listened and pitied me ; others were angry and 
threatened me ; others, more compassionate than the first, 
warned me that I ran a great risk in repeating such words, 
— but I knew no other danger than that of disobeying my 
mother." 

" And what was the result 1 " 

" Afon Dieu ! Madame, that which my mother had de- 
sired ; I brought back to the house a little money, and the 
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fiightf al prospect which m j father had before him — • the 
hospital — receded for a few days." 

The features of the elder of the two young women be- 
came contracted ; teais came to the eyes of the younger. 

''At length, Madame, notwithstanding the relief it 
brought my father, this hideous trade became revolting to 
me. One day, instead of repeating my accustomed phrase, 
I sat on the doorstep all the time, and returned in the 
erening empty-handed. My mother beat me so that the 
next day I fell ill ; then my poor father, deprived of all 
resources^ was obliged to go to the Hdtel Dieu, where he 
died." 

** Oh, what a horrible history ! " murmured the two ladies. 

** What became of you after your father^s death 1 '* asked 
the younger lady. 

'' God took pity upon me. A month after my father's 
death my mother ran away with a soldier, her lover, aban« 
doning my brother and myself." 

" You found yourselves orphans 1 " 

*' Oh, Madame, we, unlike others, were orphans only 
because we had a mother. Public charity adopted us. 
But as begging was repugnant to us, we begged only 
enough to procure the necessities of life. Qod commands 
his creatures to endeavor to live.'* 

«' Alas I " 

" What shall I tell you, Madame ? One day I saw a car- 
riage going slowly along toward the Faubourg Saint MarceL 
There were four footmen behind, and a beautiful lady 
inside ; I held out my hand to her for charity. She ques- 
tioned me, and my reply and my name seemed to strike 
her with surprise, and then with incredulity. She asked 
for my address, and the next day made inquiries, and find- 
ing that I had told her the truth, she took charge of my 
brother and myself; she placed my brother in the army 
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and' me with a dressmaker. We weie both saTed fiom 
Btaryation." 

''Was not Uus lady Madame de Bonlainvillien t " 

" It was.** 

'*She IB dead, I belieyel'' 

''Yesy and her death plunged me again into the 
abyss." 

** Her husband still livesy and is rich.'* 

** Ah, Madame, it is to him that I owe my later misfor> 
tones, as to my mother I owe the miseries of my childhood. 
I had grown tall and perhaps attractiye, and he wished to 
put a price upon his benefits, which I refused to pay. It 
was at just this time that Madame de Boulainvilliers died ; 
and I — I, whom she had married to a brave and loyal 
soldier. Monsieur de La Motte — found myself separated as 
I was from my husband, more desolate after her death than 
I had been after that of my father. 

" This is my story, Madame. I have made it short A 
tale of suffering is always tedious, and is not to be inflicted 
on those who are happy, though they be as beneyolent as 
you, ladies, seem to be." 

A long silence followed this conclusion of Madame de La 
Motte's story. The elder lady was the first to speak. 
^ Where, then, is your husband 1 " she asked. 

'' He is in garrison, at Bar-sur-Aube ; he serves in the 
gendarmerie, and is waiting, like myself in hopes of better 
times." 

" But you have laid your case before the court t *' 

« Certainly." 

''The name of Yalois must have awakened some 
sympathy t" 

'' I know not, Madame, what sentiments it may have 
awakened, for I have received no answer to any of my 
petitions.' 
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^ And yet yoa liaTS seen the ministeiSy the king, the 
qaeen 1 '* 

** No on& Eyeiywheie I have fidled.'' 

•* You cannot beg^ however/* 

^ No, Madame ; I haye lost the habit, bat — ** 

* But what t '* 

" But I can die of hunger, like my poor bther.** 

** You have no child I " 

*' No, Madame ; and my husband, by getting killed in 
the service of his king, will find for himself at least a 
glorious end to our miseries." 

"Can you, Madame, — I beg pardon if I seem intru- 
sive,— but can you bring forward the proofs of your 
genealogy 1 ** 

Jeanne rose, opened a drawer, and drew out some papers 
which she presented to the lady, who rose to come nearer 
the light that she might examine them ; but seeing that 
Jeanne eagerly seized this opportunity to observe her more 
clearly than she had yet been able to do, turned away as 
if the light hurt her eyes, thus turning her back to Madame 
de La Motte. In this position she examined all the papers, 
one after the other. 

** But^" said she, at last, "these are only copies. I do 
not find a single original." 

" Oh, Madame, I have the originals safe, and am ready 
to produce them — " 

" If any important occasion should present itself, you 
mean 1 " said the lady, smiling. 

" It is, doubtless, Madame, an important occasion which 
procures me the honor of your visit ; but these papers are 
so precious — " 

"That you cannot show them to every stranger. I 
understand you." 

" Oh, Madame I " cried the countess, who at last had 
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obtained a clear view of her protectress's teLce, full of 
dignity, " I cannot think of treating yoa as a stranger ; 
you shall see them ; *' and opening a secret drawer above 
the other, she drew out the originals, which were enclosed 
in an old portfolio^ on which were the arms of the 
Yalois. 

The lady took them, and after examining them said, 
''Tou are right; these papers are perfectly regular, and 
I advise you to exhibit them yrithout fail to the proper 
authorities." 

"And what, in your opinion, Madame, should I gain 
by thatl" 

" Why, without any doubt, a pension for yourself, and 
advancement for Monsieur de La Motte, if he prove worthy 
of it." 

" My husband is an honorable man, Madame, and has 
never foiled in his military duties." 

'' It is enough, Madame/' said the sister of charity, 
drawing her hood still more over her face. Madame de 
La Motte anxiously watched her every movement She 
saw her feel in her pocket and draw out first the em- 
broidered handkerchief witli which she had shielded 
her face when in the sledge, then a small roll about an 
inch in diameter, and three or four in length, which she 
placed on the chiffonniere, saying, " The treasurer of our 
charity authorizes me, Madame, to offer you this small 
assistance, until you shall obtain something better." 

Madame de La Motte threw a rapid glance at the little 
roll "Three-franc pieces," thought she, "and there must 
be fifty, or even a hundred of them. So here are a hun- 
dred and fifty, perhaps three hundred, francs fallen from 
the sky. The roll is somewhat short for a hundred pieces, 
but it is also too long for fifty." 

While she was thus thinking, the two ladies moved 
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quickly into the outer looniy where Clotilde had fSallen 
asleep in her chair. 

The candle was homing out in the socket^ and the 
smeU which came from it made the ladies draw out their 
smelling-hottles. Jeanne woke Clotilde, who seized the 
remnant of the candle and held it like a beacon light over 
the gloomy staircase, notwithstanding the protests of the 
two strangers, whom she lighted and at the same time 
poisoned. 

" Au revoir, Madame la Comtesse/' they cried, as they 
hurried downstairs. 

** Where may I have the honor of coming to thank 
youl" asked Jeanne. 

•* We will let you know," replied the elder lady, going 
down as fast as possible. 

Madame de La Motte ran back into her room, impatient 
to examine her rouleau, but her foot struck against some- 
thing which rolled from the mat on to the floor. On 
picking it up and holding it to the lamp, she found it to 
be a gold box, round, flat, and plainly ornamented. There 
were some chocolate confections in it, and evidently it 
also contained a secret compartment. The countess at last 
found the spring, and the lid to the secret compartment 
flew open and disclosed the portrait of a woman of mas- 
culine beauty and imperious majesty. The coifiure was 
German, and she wore a collar like that of an order. A 
monogram, composed of an M and a T encircled by a 
laurel wreath, ornamented the inside of the box. Madame 
de La Motte did not doubt, from the resemblance of the 
portrait to the lady who had just left her, that it was that 
of her mother or grandmother. She ran to the stairs to 
call to the ladies, but hearing the street-door shut, she ran 
back thinking to call them from the window, but arrived 
there only in time to see a cabriolet going rapidly away. 
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The conatees, no longer hoping to recall her two pnK 
tectresaea, looked again at the box, and concluded that ah* 
would Bend it to Versailles. Then seizing the rouleau, 
which waa Ijing on the chiffonniere, " I was not mia- 
takeu," ahe said; "there are only fifty crowna here." 
When she opened it, ahe uttered a cry of joy, " Double 
louia I fifty double louia 1 two thouaand and four hundred 
fiancB I " and transported at the sight of more gold than 
ahe bad ever seen before in her life, she remuned with 
elaaped bands and open lipe. " A hundred louis 1 ** ahe 
repeated ; " theae ladies are, then, veiy rich. Oh, I will 
find them again I " 
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CHAPTEB IV. 

bUlub. 

VAnAWM DB La Mottb was not wrong in thinking thai 
the cabriolet which she saw going away contained the two 
asters of charity. Thej had, in fiict, found waiting ioft 
them near the honse a cabriolet, of the style common at 
that period, — that is to say, with high wheels, a light 
body, elevated dasher, and a oonyenient seat for the 
groom who lode behind. 

This cabriolet drawn by a magnificent bay hone of Irisb 
breed, short-tailed and plnmp, had been brought to the 
Bus Saint Claude by the same servant who had driven 
the stedge, and whom the sister of charity had called 
Weber, as we have stated above. 

Weber was holding the horse by the bit when the 
ladies arrived, and was tiying to restmin the impatience 
of the spirited animal who with nerroos foot pawed the 
mow, giadnally hardening since the coming on of night. 
When the two ladies appeared,^ 

''Matame,'' said Weber, *'! hat intented to pring 
Scibio, who is ferry gentle and eassy*to manage. Bnt 
Sdbio hort von^of his l^s last efening. Only Pelns vas 
kfk^ and T&na, he pe hart to manage.** 

''Ob, for me, Weber," said the elder of the two ladiei^ 
''yon know that is of no consequence; I have a strong 
handy and am used to driving.* 

"I know dat Matame trives ferry veD, but ds nals be 
bay pad. Yeie is Matame going t ** 
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« To Yersailles." 

" Py de poolfards, den 1 " 

^ Bj no means, Weber. It freezesy and the booleyaids 
will be covered with ice. The streets will be better, 
thanks to the thousands of pedestrians who keep the anow 
from freezing. Come, quick, Weber, quick 1 " 

Weber held the horse for the ladies to get in, then 
jumped up behind, and they set off at a rapid pace. 

" Well, Andrde, what do you think of the countess 1 " 
asked the elder lady. 

" I think, Madame,'' she replied, " that Madame de La 
Motte is poor and unfortunate." 

" She has good manners, has she not t " 
Yes, doubtless.** 
You are somewhat cold about her, Andr^" 

" If I must speak sincerely, there is a look of cmming 
in her face that does not please me.'* 

''Oh, you are always difficult to please, Aiidr^; to 
please you, one must have every good quality. Now I 
find the little countess interesting and simple, both in her 
pride and in her humility." 

"It is fortunate for her, Madame, that she has succeeded 
in pleasing your — " 

'' Take care ! " cried the lady, at the same time endeav- 
oring to check her horse, which nearly ran over a street 
porter at the corner of the Rue Saint Antoine. 

" Bake gare ! " shouted Weber with the voice of a sten- 
tor, and the cabriolet continued its course, followed by the 
imprecations of the man who had so narrowly escaped ; 
and several other voices being added to his, a furiouii 
clamor was raised. But in a few seconds B^lus placed 
between his mistress and these blasphemers all the dis- 
tance between the Hue Sainte Catherine and the Place 
Baudoyer. 
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There the street divides, and the skilful driver continued 
her rapid course down the Rue de la Tix^randerie, a nar- 
row street, crowded, and not at all aristocratic And 
therefore, notwithstanding her often repeated, ''Take 
care ! " notwithstanding Weber*s loud roars of warning, 
one could hear only the furious cries of the foot-passengers, 
^ Oh, the cahriolet I Down with the cahriolet I " 

B^us kept his course, and his driver, though her hand 
was delicate as a child's, uiged him, rapidly and skilfdly, 
through the pools of melted snow or over the more dan- 
gerous ice. And yet not the slightest accident had hap- 
pened. A brilliant lantern threw its L'ght forward upon 
the course, though this was an excess of precaution which 
the police had not yet required. No accident, we say, had 
happened. No passing carriage had been hit, not a post 
grand, not a foot-passenger hurt It was wonderful driv- 
ing, and yet cries and threats were constantly vociferated. 

The cabriolet passed with the same rapidity and the 
same good fortune through the Rue Saint M^d^ric, the 
Rue Saint Martin, and the Rue Aubry-le-Boucher. 

It may seem to our readers that in the more civilized 
quarters of the city the hatred shown toward the aristo- 
cratic equipage would become less ferocious. On the con- 
trary, B61us had but just entered the Rue de la Ferronerie 
when Weber, always pursued by the vociferations of the 
populace, noticed that groups were formed as the cabriolet 
went by. Some had even the appearance of running after 
it as if to stop it. 

But Weber was unwilling to disturb his mistress. He 
observed her steadiness and skill, and how adroitly she 
glided through among all those obstacles, animate and in- 
animate, which are at once the despair and the triumph 
of the Parisian coachman. As to B^lus, steady on his 
limbs of steel, he had not once slipped, so careful was the 

vou I. — 6 
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guiding hand in directing his course among the inequalities 
of the 8ur£akce. 

The Tociferations of the people increased. The ladj 
who held the reins, attributing that hostility to some 
trivial cause, such as the seventy of the weather and the 
general discontent, resolved to get through with the annoy- 
ance as soon as possible. She clicked with her tongue, 
and on that signal Belus jumped, and changed his pace to 
a rapid trot. The shops seemed to fly by them; the 
foot-passengers leaped aside. The warning shouts, ^* Take 
care 1 Take care ! " were continued. 

The cabriolet had almost reached the Palais-Royal, and 
had just passed the end of the Rue du Coq-Saint Uonor6 
where one of the finest of the snow obelisks still proudly 
stood, though its top was narrowed by the thaw, — it waa 
like a stick of candy which children draw to a sharp point 
by sucking. This obelisk was surmounted by a glorious 
ornament of ribbons, — somewhat faded^ to be sure, «- 
which supported a placard on which the scrivener of thai 
quarter had written in large characters the following qua- 
train, hung between two lanterns : — 

" Queen, whose beauty is beyond thy grace, 
Near a good king take here thy proper place. 
If this fnil structure be of snow and ice^ 
Our love for thee is not at all like this.*' 

It was there that Belus encountered the first serious ob- 
stacle. The obelisk, which they were just then lighting 
up, had attracted a crowd of spectators, who had massed 
themselves so that it was impossible to go through them 
at a trot. Bflus was obliged to walk. 

But the crowd had seen B^us coming on at lightning- 
speed ; they had heard the pursuing cries ; and fdthough 
in presence of this obstacle he had stopped short, the sight 
of the cabriolet seemed to produce upon the crowd the 
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worst possible effect. However^ this time the crowd 
opened and gave way. 

The next obstacle was at the gates of the Palais-Rojal, 
where^ in a court-yard which had been thrown open^ were 
a host of beggars crowding round fires which had been 
lighted there, and receiving soup, which the servants of 
Monsieur le Due d'Orleans were distributing to them in 
earthen basins. But as in Paris a crowd collects to see 
eveiything, the number of the spectators of this scene far 
exceeded that of the actors. 

The cabriolet, having surmounted the first obstacle, was 
obliged to stop at the second, like a ship in the midst of 
breakers. At the same time the cries which till then the 
two women had heard only as a vague, confused noise, 
came to them distinctly from the midst of the mob: 
" Down with the cabriolet ! Down with those that crush 
the poorl" 

" Can it be that those cries are addressed to us 1 " said 
the elder lady to her companion. 

*' Indeed, Madame, I fear so," replied the latter. 

" Have we, then, run over any one ? " 

" I am sure we have not." 

" Down with the cabriolet I Down with the crushers ! " 
cried the mob, furiously. 

A crowd soon gathered round them, and some even 
seized B61us by the reins, who but little pleased by the 
touch of those rude hands pawed the ground and foamed 
with rage. 

*' To the commissary ! to the commissary ! " cried a voice. 

The two ladies looked at each other in terror. Then 
a thousand voices repeated : ^' To the commissary ! to the 
commissary 1 " 

Curious heads peeped under the hood of the cabriolet 
Remarks began to circulate through the crowd. 
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''Hold ! they are women," said one. 

"Tea ; Soabise's dolls^ D'Hennin's mistreflses.' 

'' Opera girlB, douhtless," said others, " who think they 
haye a right to crash the poor, because they receive ten 
thousand francs a month to pay hospital expenses.'' 

A general shout hailed these words. 

The two ladies manifested different emotions in that 
confusion. 

The younger lady sank back trembling with fear ; the 
other bent resolutely forward^ with frowning brows and 
compressed lips. 

"Oh, Madame!" cried her companion, drawing her 
back, " for Heaven's sake, take care 1 " 

** To the commissary ! to the commissary I " the mob 
continued crying furiously. "Let us know who they 



are." 



" Ah, Madame, we are lost I " said the younger to her 
companion. 

" Courage, Andr^e ! courage ! " replied the other. 

" But they will see you, will recognize you, perhaps." 

" Look through the windows, and see if Weber is still 
there." 

" He is trying to get down, but the mob surrounds him. 
Ah, here he comes." 

"Weber," said the lady, in German, "help us to get 
out." 

The man vigorously pushed aside those nearest the cai^ 
riage, and opened the door. The ladies sprang lightly to 
the ground. Meantime the mob gave its attention to the 
horse and the cabriolet, the body of which they b^gan to 
destroy. 

" What, in Heaven's name, does it all mean t Do you 
understand it, Weber f said the elder lady, still in 
German. 
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" Upon mj word, no, Matame,*' he replied^ much more 
at ease while speaking in his native tongue, and struggling 
to free a passage for them to pass. 

** But thej are not men, they are wild heasts," continued 
the lady ; ** with what can they reproach me 1 " 

She was answered hy a voice, whose polite and gentle- 
manly tone contrasted strangely with the savage murmurs 
of the people, and which said, in excellent German, ** They 
reproach you, Madame, with having braved the police or- 
der which appeared this morning, and which prohibited, 
until spring, the use of cabriolets, which are always danger- 
ous, but are especially fettal in this frosty when people can 
hardly escape being run over." 

The lady turned around to see whence came that cour- 
teous voice in the midst of all those threatening cries. 
She perceived a young officer, who, in order to approach 
her, must have battled as valiantly as Weber had done to 
maintain his position. The graceful and distinguished 
appearance, the lofty stature and the martial air of the 
▼oung man pleased the lady, who hastened to reply, in 
German, " Oh, mon Dieu ! Monsieur, I was entirely igno- 
rant of this order." 

^ Ton are a foreigner, Madame 1 " inquired the young 
officer. 

'' Tes, Monsieur ; but tell me what I must do ) They are 
destroying my cabriolet." 

^ Tou must let them destroy it, Madame, and take advan- 
tage of that time to escape. The people are furious just 
now against the rich, who display their luxury in presence 
of the general misery ; and on the pretext of your breaking 
this regulation, would conduct you before the commissary." 

*^ Oh, never 1 ** cried Andr^ 

^ Then,** said the officer, laughing, ** profit by the space 
which I shall make in the crowd and vanish." 
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These words were spoken in an easy manner which en- 
abled the strangers to understand that the officer had heard 
the remarks made about the mistresses of Soubise and 
D'Hennin. But it was not a time to be punctilioos. 

''Give us your arm, then, Monsieur, to the nearest 
place where we can hire a carriage," said the elder lady, in 
a voice full of authority. 

" I was going to make your horse rear, and thereby 
clear you a passage," said the young man, who did not 
much wish to take the charge of escorting them through 
the crowd ; " the people will become yet more enraged 
if they hear us speaking in a language unknown to 
them." 

'' Weber," cried the lady, in a firm voice, '* make B&ns 
rear to disperse the crowd." 

'' And then, Matame 1 " 

'' Eemain till we are gone." 

" Bud dey vill destroy de garriage.** 

''Let them ; what does that matter I Save B^ns if you 
can, but yourself above all.'' 

" Yes, Matame ; " and at the same moment he tickled 
the irritable Irish horse, who sprang into the midst of the 
crowd, and overturned the most eager among them, who 
were clinging to the bridle and to the shafts. At that mo- 
ment the terror and confusion were very great. 

'^ Your arm, Monsieur 1 " again said the lady, to the offi- 
cer. ** Come on, little one," turning to Andr^e. 

" Let us go then, courageous woman," murmured, in a 
low voice, the young officer, who immediately gave his arm, 
with real admiration, to her who asked for it. 

In a few minutes he had conducted them to a cab-stand ; 
but the men were all asleep on their scats, and the horses, 
with drooping heads and half-closed eyes^ were awaiting 
their meagre evening rations. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE BOAD TO YEBSAILLBS. 

The ladies were free from the crowd for the present ; hut 
there vaa some danger that they might he followed and 
recognized^ when the same tumult would doubtless he re- 
newed, and escape a second time more difficult. The 
yonng officer knew this, and therefore hastened to awaken 
a coachman, held to his seat by the cold even more than 
by sleep. The cold was so intense that, contrary to the 
custom of coachmen generally on the alert to rob one 
another of customers, not one of the automedons at twenty- 
four sous an hour made any movement, — not even the 
one to whom the officer addressed himself. He seized the 
coachman by the collar of his poor overcoat, and shook 
him so violently that at last he roused him from his 
stupor. 

'^ Holloa I Ho I " cried the young man in his ear, seeing 
that he gave signs of life. 

** Here, Master, here," said the coachman, dreaming still, 
and reeling on his box like a drunken man. 

" Where do you wish to go, ladies 1 " asked the officer. 

''To Versailles," said the elder lady, still speaking 
German. 

" To Versailles I " cried the coachman ; " you said * to 
Versailles ' 1 " 

" Certainly." 

" Oh, to Versailles ! " repeated the coachman ; ** four 
miles and a half over this ice. No, I would rather 
not" 
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" We will pay well," Baid the lady. 

Tbia was repeated te the coachman, in, li^eiich, by tbe 
yooDg officer. 

" But how much 1 " eai'd tbe coachman ; " yon see it is 
not only going, I must come back ^aiu." 

" A louia ; is that enough 1 " eud tbe younger lady, to 
the officer, who, turning to the coachman, said, *' These 
ladies offer you a louis." 

" Well, that will do, though I risk breahing my horses' 
legs." 

" Why, yon rascal, yon are entitled to only three franoi 
foT going from here to the Ch&teau de la Muette, which is 
half-way. You can see by a little calculation that if you 
are paid for going and for returning you ate entitled to 
only twelve &anc8, and you are offered twenty-four." 

" Oh, do not stop to bargain 1 " said the elder lady ; 
"two louis, thrae louis, twenty louis, provided be will 
start at once and go on without stopping." 

"One is enough, Madame," rephed the officer; and 
then, turning to the coachman, " Come down, yoa rogue^ 
and open the door." 

"I will be paid first," said the man. 

" Tou will I " said the officer, fiercely. 

" It is my right" 

The ofGcer made a forward movement 

" Ob, let us pay t " said tbe lady, putting ber band in 
her pocket She turned pale. "Ob, vwn Dieu/" she 
said, in a low tone, "I have not my punsel" 

" Really t " 

" And you, Andr^ bave you youn t " 

Tbe young woman searched, in her turn, with tbe same 
anxiety. 

"I — I have not mine either I " 
all your pockets." 
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''It is useless I ** cried the young womaii| with veza- 
tion, for she saw that the officer was observing them, and 
that the coachman was opening his big mouth in a grin of 
self-eongratulation over his precaution. The two ladies 
searched themselves in vain. Neither of them could find 
a sou. The officer saw them get impatient^ turn red, and 
grow pole. The situation was becoming complicated. 

The ladies were about to offer a gold chain as a pledge, 
when the young officer, to spare them that humiliation^ 
drew out a louis and offered it to the man, who thereupon 
got down and opened the door. 

The ladies thanked him warmly, and got in. 

^ And now, you rascal, drive these ladies carefully and 
honestly.'* 

The ladies looked at each other in terror; they could 
not bear to see their protector leave them. 

''Oh, Madame 1'' said Andr^ "do not let him go 
away." 

" But why not 1 We will ask for his address, and re* 
turn him his louis to-morrow, with a little note of thanks, 
which you shall write.** 

" But, Madame, suppose the coachman should not keep 
futh with us, and should turn us out half-way, what 
would become of usV 

" Oh, we will take his number I '* 

" Tes, Madame, I do not deny that you could have him 
punished afterwards ; but meanwhile you would not reach 
Versailles, and what would they think 1 ** 

The elder of the two ladies reflected. " It is true," she 
said. 

The officer advanced to take leave. 

"Monsieur," said Andr^ "one word more, if you 
please." 

" At your orders, Madame^" replied the officer, visibly 
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annoyed, but maintaimng in his manner, in his tone, 
and even in the accent of his voice, the most exquisite 
politeness. 

" Monsieur,** Andrfo continued, ''you cannot refuse us 
one more favor after serving us so mucht *' 

'' What is it, Madame 1 ** 

''We are afiraid of the coachman, who seems so un- 
willing to go." 

" You need not fear/* replied he ; "I have his number, 
and if he does not behave well, apply to me." 

" To you, Monsieur 1 " said Andr^, in French, forget- 
ting herself ; " we do not even know your name.** 

" You speak French I " exclaimed the young man, stu- 
pefied ; " and you have been condemning me all this time 
to blunder on in German. Oh| really, Madame, that was 
unkind I " 

" Excuse us, Monsieur,** said the other lady, coming to 
Andree's rescue; "but you must see that, though not 
perhaps foreigners, we are strangers in Pons, and above 
all, out of place in a hired carriage. You are sufficiently 
a man of the world to see that we are in an unfamiliar 
situation. To oblige us half-way would be only to dis- 
oblige us. To be less discreet than you have been up to 
the present moment would be indiscreet. We judge well 
of you, Monsieur ; be pleased not to judge us unkindly. 
If you can do us a service do it without reserve, or permit 
us to thank you and apply elsewhere." 

" Madame,*' said the officer, struck with the tone of the 
unknown lady, at once charming and noble, " dispose of 



me." 



"Then, Monsieur, have the kindness to get into the 
carriage with us and accompany us to Versailles.** 

The officer instantly placed himself opposite to them, 
and directed the man to drive on. 
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After proceeding in silence for some little time he began 
to feel himself sarrounded with delicate and delicious per- 
fdmesi and gradually began to think better of the ladies' 
position* ** They are/' thought he, " ladies who have been 
detained late at some rendezvous, and are now anxious to 
l«)gain yersaOleSy a little frightened and a little ashamed. 
Buty then, how does it happen that these ladies/' contin- 
ued the officer, speaking to himself, " if indeed they are 
ladies of some distinction, are found riding in a cabriolet^ 
and driving 1 Oh, to that there is an answer ! The cabri- 
olet was too narrow for three persons, and two ladies would 
not incommode themselves to place a lackey between thera. 
But no money upon either of them ! — a serious objection 
which calls for reflection. However, there was a servant 
behind, and probably he carried the purse. The carriage, 
which by this time is broken in pieces, was certainly a 
very elegant one ; and the horse could not have been worth 
less than one hundred and fifty louis, — thereforo they 
must be rich, so that the accidental want of money proves 
nothing. But why speak a foreign language when they 
must be French 1 However, that at least shows a good 
education. It is not common for women of intrigue to 
speak so pure German, and Fronch like native Pari- 
sians ; besides, there is an air of distinction about them. 
The supplication of the younger one was touching, and 
the request of the other was nobly imperious. Indeed, I 
begin to feel it dangerous to pass two or three hours in a 
carriage with two such pretty women, — pretty and dis- 
creet also; for they do not speak, but wait for me to 
begin." 

On their part the ladies were doubtless thinking of the 
young officer as he was thinking of them ; for just as he 
had arrived at these conclusions, the elder lady said to her 
companion, but this time in English, — 
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''Really, my dear, this ooaclmian ciawls along; we 
shall never reach YerBailles. Our poor companion mnsfe 
be bored to death." 

" Particularly/' answered Andrfo, smiling, ** as oar oon- 
yersation has not been very amusing." 

" Do you not think he has a most distinguished air t " 

" Yes, certainly.** 

'' Besides, he wears the uniform of a naval officer, and 
aU naval officers are of good family. He looks well in it 
too, for he is very handsome, is he not 9 " 

The young lady was about to reply, and doubtless in the 
same flattering strain, when she was stopped by a gesture 
of the officer, who said, in excellent English, ** Your par- 
don, ladies, but I must tell you that I understand English 
perfectly. I do not, however, know Spanish ; therefore if 
you are acquainted with and like to speak in that lan- 
guage, you at least will be sure of not being undeistood." 

** Oh, Monsieur," replied the elder lady, laughing, '' we 
had no harm to say of you, as you must have perceived ; 
we will therefore not be too ceremonious, and if we have 
anything to say we will say it in French." 

'* Thanks, Madame ; but if my presence be irksome to 
you — *' 

'' You cannot suppose that, Monsieur, since we begged 
you to accompany us." 

"Exacted it, even," said the younger of the two 
ladies. 

^ Oh, Madame, you make me ashamed. Pardon me my 
momentary hesitation ; but you know Paris, do you not I 
Paris is full of snares and deceptions." 

** You, then, took us for — Come, be frank." 

** Monsieur took us for snares, that is alL" 

" Oh, ladies ! " said the young man, quite humiliated| ** I 
assure you, no such thought entered my mind' 
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^ But what is the matter ) The coach stops." 

** I will see, Madame." 

^Oh! I think we are overturning; take caie^ 
Konsienr 1 " 

And the hand of the younger lady, suddenly extended, 
fell on the young man's shoulder. The pressure of the 
hand thrilled him, and by a movement quite natural, he 
tried to take hold of it ; but Andr^, who had yielded to 
a momentary impulse of fear, had already thrown herself 
back again in the carriage. He therefore got out and 
foond the coachman engaged in raising one of his horses, 
which had fallen on the ice. 

The horse, with his aid, was soon on its legs again, and 
they pursued their way. It seemed, however, that this 
little interruption had destroyed the intimacy which had 
begun to spring up, for after the ladies had asked and been 
told the cause of their detention, silence again fell' upon 
the trio of travellers. 

The officer, moved by the touch of that warm and palpi- 
tating hand, wished at least to have a foot as a substitute ; 
he therefore extended his leg, but with all his skill he en- 
countered nothing, or rather he had the mortification of 
perceiving that what he touched was withdrawn from him. 
Once when he had barely grazed the foot of the elder 
lady, she said to him, with the greatest coolness, '' Par- 
don me, Monsieur, I am very much in your way, am I 
notr* 

He colored up to the ears, and felt thankful to the dark- 
ness, which hid his blushes. After this he desisted, and 
remained perfectly still, as if he were in a church, fearing 
even to breathe, and shrinking back into the comer of the 
carriage. But by degrees, and in spite of himself, a 
strange impression invaded his thought, his whole being. 
He &lt the presence of the two charming women without 
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touching them; he saw them wiihoat lookiiig at them. 
Graduallj hecoming accustomed to their prozimitj, it 
seemed to him that a portion of their existence had united 
with his. He would have given the world to renew the 
conversation ; which, however, he did not dare to do, for 
he was afraid of uttering platitudes, — he^ who on their 
departure from Pans even disdained to utter one of the 
commonplace phrases current in the language of society- 
He was afraid of appearing simple or impertinent in the 
eyes of these women, whom hut an hour hefore he thought 
he was honoring too much hy giving them a louis and 
showing them ordinary politeness. 

In a word, as all sympathies in this life are explained 
hy the afi&nities of fluids hrought into contact at the right 
time, a powerful magnetism, emanating from the perfumes 
and youthful warmth of those three hodies hrought to- 
gether hy chance, controlled the young man, and filled his 
thoughts while dilating his heart Thus sometimes the 
most real, the sweetest, the most ardent passions are bom, 
live, and die in the space of a few moments. They have 
charm because ephemeral ; they have strength because 
they are restrained. 

The officer said not another word. The ladies conversed 
in whispers. 

However, as he was all the time listening, he now and 
then caught a word to which his imagination lent some 
sort of meaning. This was what he heard : ^ The late 
hour . . . the gates . • • pretext for the journey — " 

The carriage stopped again. This time it was not on 
account of a Mien horse or a broken wheel. After three 
hours of courageous effort the worthy coachman had suo- 
ceeded in warming his hands, — that is to say, he had 
lashed his horses into a foam and had reached Versailles, 
whose long avenues appeared gloomy and deserted under 
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the reddish rays of the street-lamps^ which, whitened by 
the frost, looked like a double file of ghosts. 

The young man understood that they had reached the 
end of their journey. By what magic, then, had the time 
seemed to him so short t 

The coachman bent down to the front window. '' Mas- 
ter/* said he, ** we are at Versailles." 

''Where do you wish to go^ ladies 1" asked the 
officer. 

** To the Place d'Armes." 

** To the Place d'Armes 1 " the young man called out to 
the coachman. 

''I must drive to the Place d'AimesI** said the 
latter. 

" Tes, certainly, since you are so directed." 

''There will be a little tip for that)" asked the 
Auvergnese, sniggering. 

"Go on." 

The cracking of the whip-lash was heard again. 

" I must certainly say something," thought the officer. 
^ I shall be taken for an imbecile, after having been con- 
sidered impertinent" 

" Ladies," he said, with some hesitation still, " you have 
reached home." 

" Thanks to your generous aid." 

** What trouble we have given you ! " said the younger 
of the two ladies. 

" Oh, I have more than forgotten it, Madame." 

" Well, Monsieur, we shall not forget. Your name, if 
you please, Monsieur.** 

"Mynamel Oh!*' 

"It is the second time you have been asked for it. 
Take care ! And you do not mean to bestow a louis upon 
08, do you Y*' 
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''Oh, Madame, if that is it,** said the young man, 
lather piqued, '* I yield ; I am the Comte de Charuy, and 
as Madame has abeady remarked, a naval officer.'' 

''Chamy," repeated the elder lady, in a tone that 
meant, "Very good; I shall not forget it.*' 

" Georges, Georges de Chamy," the officer added. 

*^ Georges 1 ^ the younger lady murmured. 

** And you live — " 

** H6tel des Princes, Rue de Richelieu." 

The coach stopped. The elder lady opened the door 
and jumped out quickly, holding out a hand to her 
companion. 

"But at least," said he, preparing to follow them, 
^ take my arm, ladies ; you are not yet at your own 
home, and the Place d'Armes is not a residence." 

** Do not stir 1 " said hoth ladies, speaking together. 

" What 1 1 must not stir 1 " 

'' jS'o ; remain in the coach." 

" Tou cannot walk alone at this time of night ; it is 
impossible I " 

''Now, you see," said the elder lady, gayly, ''after 
almost refusing to oblige us, you wish to be too obliging." 

" But, Madame — " 

" Monsieur, remain to the end a loyal and gallant cav- 
alier. We thank you. Monsieur de Chamy, with all 
our hearts ; and since you are, as I just said, a loyal and 
gallant cavalier, we will not even ask your word ^ " 

"To do what, Madame?" 

"To shut the door, and order the man to drive hack to 
Paris; which you will do, — will you not! — without 
even looking back at us." 

" You are rights ladies, and my word would be useless. 
Driver, we will return, my friend ; " and he put a second 
louis into the coachman's brawny hand. 
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The worthy Auyeignese tiembled with joy. ** Mar- 
bleu/ " said he, " the hones may founder if they 
choose!" 

** To he sore ; they are paid for/' murmured the officer. 

The carriage roUed od, and rapidly. The noise of the 
wheels covered the young man's sigh, — a voluptuous sigh ; 
for the sybarite had stretched himself on the cushions 
still warm with the contact of the two lovely, unknown 
ladies. 

As to them, they remained motionless till the carriage 
was out of sights and then took their way toward the 
castla. 
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Jvsi Bt the moment when the tnvellen wen stuting on 
their way, gusts of wind bore to theit ean, fo>m the ohuich 
of Saint Louis, the Btriking of a clock. 

" Oh, vion Diat I a quarter to twelve," they both czied 
out together. 

" See, all the gates an shut," said the jonnger. 

** Oh, that is nothinfb dear Andi^ ; for if they were 
open, we would not go in here. Come, quick I quick 1 
Let us go by way of the reeervoiis." And they turned to 
the right, where there was a private entrance to the gaiden^ 

When they arrived there, " The door is shut, Andr^" 
•aid the elder lady, rather uneasily. 

" Let us knock, Madame." 

" No, we will caU. Laurent must be waiting for me ; 
I told him that perhaps I should tetnm late." 

" Well, then, I will call," eaid Andrde, approaching tbo 
door. 

" Who ia there ! " aaid a voice from inside. 

"Oh, that is not Laurent's voice 1" said the younger 
lady, in alarm. " No, indeed 1 " 

The other lady advanced, and called softly, " lenient I ' 

No answer. 

" Laurent I * again she called, knocking. 

"There is no lAnrent here," replied the Toici^ rudely. 

"But," said Andr^, peremptorily, "whether you are 
[mutant or not, open the gate." 
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" I will not open ii." 

^ Bnt^ my friend, yon should know that Laurent always 
opens to ns." 

^ I have nothing to do with Laurent ; I haye my ordera.** 

"^ Who are you, then I " 

«WhoamI»'' 



^ Who are you % " said the Toica 

The question was rudely put^ hut it was no time for 
oeremony ; they must answer. 

'^ We aiB ladies of her Migesty's suite ] we lodge in the 
OBstte, and we wish to get home." 

'^ Well, I, mesdames, am a Swiss of the Salischamade 
company, and I shall do just the opposite of what Laurent 
would do ; for I shall leave you outside the gate." 

^ Oh I " murmured the ladies, one of whom pressed the 
hands of the other, with a moTement of anger. Then 
making an effort over herself^ she said : ** My friend, I 
understand that you are oheying orders, and I do not 
quarrel with you for that, -—it is a soldier's duty ; only, do 
me the £EiYor to call Laurent. He cannot he far away." 

** I must not leave my post." 

^ Then send some one." 

** I have no one to send." 

•^ For pity's sake I " 

^ Eh, nardUu t Madame, sleep in the town. That is 
no great matter. Oh, if they should shut the door of the 
hanacks in my fiu» I should soon find a sleeping-place, 
you may he sure." 

''Grenadier, listen," said the elder of the two ladies, 
with resolution ; ''twenty louis for you if you open." 

" And ten years in irons. No, I thank you ; forty-eight 
francs a year are not enough for that." 

" I will have you appointed sergeant." 



J- 
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" Yee ; and he vho gave me the order wQl have me shot 
I thank yoa 1 " 

" Who, then, gave yon tho order I " 

" The king." 

"The king I" both tadiea ezcUimod, vith tenor; 
"oh, ve are lost I" The younger lady seemed almost 
distracted, 

"Let ns see, let ns see," said the elder, "ia then no 
other gatel" 

" Oh, Kadame I if they have closed thia one they have 
closed the others. And if we do not find Laurent here, 
at hia usual poet, where do yoa think we can find him 1 
Oh, so I it has been all arranged." 

" It ia true. Ton are right. Andr^ Andi^ this is b 
frightful trick on the part of the king. Oh I oh I " To 
these last words the lady gave an accent of scorn and 
threatening. 

This gate of the reservoirs was built so for into the 
thick wall as to make of the recess a sort of vestibule^ 
and on each side of thia vestibule there was a stone-bench. 
The ladies sank down on one of these benches, in a state 
of agitetion boidering on despur. They could see the 
light under the gate, and could hear the etepe of the senti- 
nel, and the noise he made with his gun as he carried it 
to his shoulder or rested it on the ground. Beyond that 
thin obstacle of oak, aafety; on the outside shame, scandal, 
almost death. 

" Oh, to-morrow, to-morrow, when all will be discov- 
ered ! " nnrmured the elder lady. 

" But you will need only to state the tmth." 

" Will any one believe it I " 

" Yon have prooft. Madame, the soldier wiD not stay 
B all night," said the younger lady, who seemed to gtun 
rage in proportion as ber companion lost it ; " at some 
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time dming the night be will be lelieved, and bis succes- 
sor will perhaps be more considerate. Let us wait.** 

'^ Yes^ but the patrol will come at midnight, and I shall 
be found waiting outside the gates, — hiding myself. It 
is infiimous I See, Andr6e, the blood mounts to mj face ; 
I am suffocating 1 ** 

** Ob, take courage, Madame ! — you who are always 
80 brave. I, just now so weak, 1 am supporting you." 

" There is some plot under all this, Andr^e, and we are 
the victims of it. This never happened before ; this gate 
has never been closed. It will kill me, Andr^; I am 
dying I ** And she threw herself back as if she were really 
suffocating. 

At this moment a step resoanded upon the dry, white 
pavement of Versailles, so little trodden in these days. 
At the same time the gay and joyous voice of a young man 
was beard singing one of those songs the affected style of 
which belongs particularly to the period we are endeavor- 
ing to describe. 

" That voice I " cried the two ladies, at the same time. 

" I recognize it," said the elder. 

"It is that of—" 

The young man continued his song. 

" It is he I " whispered the lady who had been so much 
agitated, into the ear of Andr^e ; " it is he I he will save 
us." 

A young man, wrapped up in a fur riding-coat, came 
quickly up, and without noticing them knocked at the door 
and called, " Laurent*' 

"Brother," said the elder lady, touching him on the 
shoulder. 

" The queen 1 " cried be, starting back and taking off 
his hat. 

** Hush 1 Good-evening, brother." 
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" Good-«reiiii^ Hadaiue ; Kood-evening, aisba. Ton 
are iiat alone 1" 

" No ; I am with Uademoiaelle de Tavemej." 

" Ah 1 Good-eveniDg, Mademoiselle." 

" Monseigneor," murmured Andi^e. 

" Are 70U going out, ladies t " he asked. 

"So." 

" Then you are going in t " 

" We would go in if we could." 

" Have yott not called Lament 1 " 

"Certainly we have." 

"WeUI" 

"Just coll Laurent and you will see." 

The young man, whom the reader has perhaps already 
tecognized as the Comte d'Artoi% approached and again 
called, " Laurent," at the same time knocking on the door. 

" Good I the play hegins again. I warn you," answered 
the voice of the guard &om within, " that if yon btmble 
me any mote, I will go and coll my commanding ofltcer." 

"Who is thisl" asked the count, toming round in as- 
tonishment to the queen. 

" A guard who has been auhetituted for Lament, that is 
alL" 

" By whom 1 " 

" By the king." 

"The king I" 

" Certainly, the man told us so bimwlf.** 

"And with special instructional" 

" Most strict, sppoiently." 

" Diahltl we must capitulate." 

" How can we 1 " 

" We will give the fellow some money." 
I have already offered it, and he has refused to take it" 
Offer him promotion." , 
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" I have oflfeied that also, but ho would not liaten." 

" Then there is but one way." 

"Whatl" 

" I must make a noiBe.** 

" Ton will compromise us ; mj dear Charles, I entreat 
you I" 

** Not the least in the world ; you keep in the back- 
ground. I will knock like a deaf man, I will cry out like 
a blind man ; they will open at last, and you can slip in 
after me." 

"Try, then." 

The young prince began calling Laurent, knocking at the 
door and striking with his sword, until at lust the guard 
cried oat in a rage, " Ah, well ! if you are going to carry 
OB like that, I will call my officer." 

*'Ehy pardieu/ call, you rascal, that is just what I 
want." 

They soon heard other steps approaching on the other side 
of the door. The queen and Andr^ kept close behind the 
Gomte d'Artois, ready to slip in if the door should open ; 
then they heard the guard explain the cause of the noise, 
"lieutenant," he said, "there are some ladies with a 
gentleman who has just called me a rascal. They insist 
on entering." 

"Well, as we belong to the palace," said the count, 
"what is there surprising in that) ** 

"It is no doubt a natural wish. Monsieur, but it is 
forbidden," replied the officer. 

"Forbidden! by whom ^ morbleu/** 

" By the king." 

" I beg pardon ; but the king would not wish an officer 
of the palace to sleep outside." 

" Monffleur, it is not for me to scrutinies the intentions 
of the king ; I must obey his orders, that is all." 
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"Come, lieatenant, open the door; we cannot talk 
tbiongli tliis oak." 

" Monsieur, I lepsat to you that mj oiden aie to keep 
it ehnt ; snd if you are an officer, as yoa say yon are, 70a 
ought to know what an oidei ia." 

"Lieutenant, 70U are speaking to the colonel of a 
tegiment." 

" Excuse me then, Colonel, bnt mj order is a formal one." 

" But they cannot concern a prince. Come, Monsieur, 
a prince cannot sleep outside, and I am a prince." 

" My prince, I am in despair ; but the king baa 
ordered — " 

" The king has ordered you to torn away his brother 
like a beggar or a rohbert I am the Comte d'Aitois, 
Monsieur. Mordieu I you run a great risk by keeping me 
Peering at the gate." 

" Monseigneur le Comte d'Artois," said the lientenant, 
" God is my witness tliat I would shed every drop of my 
blood for your Boyal Highness ; but the king did me the 
honor to tell me, when he confided to me the care of thia 
gate, to open it to do one, not even to himself, the king, 
if he preeented himself after eleven o'clock. Therefore, 
Monseignenr, I ask yont pardon humbly ; but I am a 
soldier, and if, instead of you, I should see behind thia 
gate her Majesty the queen benumbed with cold, I 
should answer her M^eety as I have juat had the pain 
of answering you." 

Having aaid thia, the officer, after mepectfully bidding 
the prince good-night, turned away, and went back to hie 
post 

for (he soldier who was standing gainst the gate 
he did not dare to breathe, and his heart heat so 
itly that the Comte d'Artoia, by putting his back 
st the gate, might have felt the pulsations. 
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*' We are lost 1 " said the queen. 

" Do they know that jou axe out 1 *' asked the count 

** Alas I I know not" 

** Perhaps^ then, this oider is directed against me ; the 
king knows I often go out at night, and stay late. Ma- 
dame la Comtesse d'Artois must have heard something, 
and complained to him ; hence this tyrannical order/' 

** Ah, no, brother 1 1 thank you with all my heart for 
the delicacy with which you try to reassure me ; but I 
feel that it is against me that these precautions are 
taken." 

<< Impossible^ sister 1 the king has too much esteem — '' 

** Meanwhile, I am left at the door ; and to-morrow a 
frightful scandal will be the result of a most innocent 
affair. I know well I have an enemy near the king." 

^ It may be so ; howeveri I have an idea." 

** An idea % tell it quickly." 

" An idea which will make your enemy look more stupid 
than an ass hung by his own halter." 

" Oh, if you can but save us from the ridicule of this 
position, it is all I ask 1 " 

"K I can save youl of course I can. Oh, I am 
not more foolish than he, although he is more learned 
than II" 

" Than who % " 

** Ah, pardieu / the Gomte de Provence." 

" Ah, then, you also see that he is my enemy I " 

« Is he not the enemy of all who are young and beauti- 
ful, of all who can do — what he is not able to do 9 '' 

"Count, I believe you know something about this 
order I " 

^Perhaps; but do not let us stop here, or we shall 
perish with the cold. Gome with me, dear sister." 

"Wheiel" 
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moeaic work, repreeentmg bouqneta of flowen, vhile nn- 
merouH loae-tree^/oil marble brackets scented the air with 
a perfume as delicious as at that time of the year it was 
rare. 

A gentle heat and delicate odora eo captivated the 
senaee that when they reached the vestibule, the two 
ladies forgot not only a portion of their fears but also a 
portion of their acraples. 

" So lar well ; we are under shelter," said the queen ; 
" and it must be confessed the shelter is quite commodioos. 
But there is one thing, brother, yon bad better atteml to 
at once." 

"What is that 1" 

" The removal of your servants," 

" Oh [ nothing easier." And the prince, seiang a beD- 
puU placed in the fluting of a column, a single stroke was 
immediately heard, which vibrated mysteriously throagh 
the lower part of the house. 

The two ladies uttered a cry of terror. 

" Is that the way in which you send away your servants, 
brother 1 " asked the queen. " On the contmry I ahoald 
think that you were calling them." 

" If I should ring a second time, yes, some one would 
come ; but as I toacbed the bell only once, be easy, sister, 
no one will come." 

The qneen began to laugh. 

" Well, you are a man of precantion," said she. 

" Now, dear sister," continued the prince, "yon cannot 
live in a vestibule ; will you take the trouble to walk up 
stairs 1" 

" We obey," uud the qneen ; " the genius of the boose 
does not seem very malevolent" And she followed the 
prince upstairs. 

leir steps could not be heard on the Anbutaon carpet 
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which covered the stairs. Having reached the first story 
the prince touched another hell, the sound of which again 
startled the queen and Mademoiselle de Tavemej, who 
were taken hy surprise. But they were douhly astonished 
when they saw the doors of this story open of their own 
accord. 

'' Really, Andr^e," said the queen, " I am beginning to 
tremble ; how is it with you 1 " 

^ Oh, Madame, I shall follow fearlessly wherever your 
Majesty goes.'* 

'' Nothing can be more simple, sister, than that which 
is happening,** said the young prince ; " the door opposite 
you is the door of your apartment. See." And he 
pointed out to the queen a charming apartment of which 
we cannot avoid giving a description. 

A little antechamber finished in roeewood, with two 
dressing-tables by Boule, ceiling painted by Boucher, and 
a floor of rosewood, led to a boudoir hung with white 
cashmere embroidered in flowers by the most skilful ar- 
tista. The furniture of this boudoir was a tapestry worked 
in silk, and shaded with that art which rendered a Gobe- 
lins tapestry of that period equivalent to a picture by a 
master. Beyond the boudoir was a beautiful bedchamber 
in blue, hung with curtains of lace and silk, a sumptuous 
bed in a dark alcove, a bright fire in the fire-place of white 
marble, twelve perfumed candles burning in the candelabra 
of Clodion, a screen of blue lacquer with Chinese figures in 
gold, — such were the marvels which met the eyes of the 
ladies as they timidly entered this elegant apartment. 

Not a living being was to be seen ; everywhere warmtb| 
light, without their being able to discover the causes of 
such delightful efiects. 

The queen, who had entered the boudoir with reserve, 
now paused a moment on the threshold of the bedchamber. 
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The prince apologiisd in & tbtj polite nuuiner for tlis 
neoeedty which raqoiied him to confide to hia ustet % 
secret onworth; of her. 

The queen replied hy a balf-amile. vbioh expieeMd mon 
than any vorda she could have spoken. 

"Sister," added the Comte d'Artoie, "this apaitment 
is my bachelor home ; I alone enter hen^ and I always 
enter alone." 

"Almost always," aaid Qie qoeen. 

" No, always." 

" Ah t " said the qneeo. 

" MoreoTer," he continued, "there an in this boudoir a 
sob and an ea^-chair upon which many times, when night 
orertakea me at the chase, I have slept aa well aa in n^ 
bed." 

" I understand now," said the queen, " why Kbdame la 
ComteBBe is sometimes uneasy." 

« Confeas, however, that if she is uneasy about me to- 
nigbt, it will be without reason." 

" Of to-nigbt I Bay nothing, but other nights — ** 

" He who is wrong once is always wrong." 

" Let OS stop talking," said tbe queen, sitting down in 
an easy-chair. " I am very tired," she said, " are not you, 
Andr&l" 

" Oh I I can scarcely stand, and if your Uiges^ 
permits—" 

"Indeed, you look pale, Uademoiselle," said tha 
eount. 

" Do not stand on eeremony, my dear," said the queen ; 
"sit down, or even go to bed. Monsieur le Ckimte give* 
ns up this room, — do you not, Charles t " 

" For your exclusive use, Madame.* 

" One moment^ Count, If yon go away, how can we 
i!" 
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''Yon will not need me^ sister; once established, you 
aie mistress of this house." 

" But there are other rooms 1 " 

** Gerfeainly, there is a dining-room whioh I advise you 
to yisiL'' 

^ With a table ready spread, doubtless." 

** Why, certainly ; and Mademoiselle de Tavemey, who 
seems to me to need it much, will find there soup, the 
wing of a chicken, and a glass of wine, —and you, my 
sister, a collection of those preserved fruits you like so 
much.'' 

'' And all this without servants } ** 

" Not one." 

** We will see ; but afterwaids 1 " 

"WeU!" 

''Why, our return to the palace.** 

''You must not think of returning to-night, At six 
o'clock the gates will be opened, and you must leave here 
at a quarter before six. You will find in these drawers 
mantles of all colors and all shapes, if you wish to disguise 
yourselvea Return, then, to the palace, regain your 
rooms, go to bed, and all will be right." 

" But you, what will you do % " 

" Oh, I am going away." 

" What ! we turn you out, my poor brother 1 " 

" It would not be proper for me to remain in the same 
house with you, sister." 

" But you must sleep somewhere." 

" Do not fear; I have three other houses like this." 

The queen laughed. "And he pretends Madame la 
Comtesse has no cause to be anxious I Oh, I will tell 
her," said she, with a charming gesture. 

"Then I will tell the king everything," replied the 
prince, in the same tone. 
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" He is rigbty we are in his power.** 

"Entirely. It is humiliating; but what can jou 
doT' 

''Sabmit. So you say that in oider to go away to- 
moiTow morning without seeing any one — " 

"A single pull at the bell-cord on the column 
below — " 

"On which, — the one on the right hand or on the 
leftl- 

" It makes no difference." 

" The door will open 1 " 

** And will close again.'* 

"Of itself 1" 

« Of itselfL" 

« Thanks. Good-night> brother." 

"Good-night, sister." He bowed and disappeared, 
Andr& closing the door after him. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THE QTTEBN'S BBDCHAMBEB. 

The next day, or lather the same mornings for our last 
chapter brought us to two o'clock, King Loais XVI., in 
a yiolet-colored morning dress, wearing no orders, and with 
no powder in his hair, knocked at the door of the queen's 
antechamber. 

A waiting-woman partly opened the door, and recog- 
nizing the king^ *' Sire ! " said she. 

''The queen V asked Louis XYI., in a brusque 
manner. 

** Her Majesty is asleep. Sire." 

The king made a sign to the woman to move, but she 
did not stir. 

" Well ! " cried the king, " will you move 1 You see 
▼ery well that I wish to pass.'' 

The king had at times a promptness of action which his 
enemies called brutality. 

** But the queen is asleep. Sire," objected the woman, 
timidly. 

" I told you to let me pass," answered the king, going in 
as he spoke. 

When he reached the door of the bedroom the king saw 
Madame de Miseiy, fixst lady-in-waiting to the queen, 
reading in her piayer-book. 

This lady rose on perceiving the king. ''Sire," she 
said, in a low voice and with a profound reverence, '' her 
Majesty has not yet called me." 
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*' Really ! " said the king, in a mocking tone. 

"But, Sire, it is only half-past six o'clock, and her 
Majesty never rings before seven." 

" And you are sure that her Majesty is asleep in bedl" 

** 1 cannot affirm that she is asleep, Sire, but I am cer- 
tain that she is in bed." 

" She is there, then 1 " 

" Yes, Sire." 

The king could contain himself no longer, but vent 
straight to the door, and turned the gilded door-knob with 
obstreperous haste. 

The queen's chamber was as dark as in the middle of 
the night ; shutters, blinds, and curtains, hermetically 
closed, shut out the light of day. A night-lamp, burning 
on a small table in the most remote comer of the room, 
left the queen's alcove in shadow, where the large white 
silk curtains embroidered with fleurs de lisia gold, fell in 
waving folds around her. 

The king walked rapidly toward the bed* 

" Oh, Madame de Misery ! " said the queen, ''how noisy 
you are ! You have awakened me 1 " 

The king stopped, astounded. 

*' It is not Madame de Misery," he murmured. 

^ Ah, it is you, Sire 1 " added Marie Antoinette^ raising 
herself on one elbow. 

''Good moruing, Madame/' said the king, rather 
sharply. 

" What good wind brings you, Sire ? " asked the queen. 
** Madame de Misery 1 Madame de Misery ! come and open 
the windows." 

The women came in, and in accordance with the custom 
the queen had made them adopt, they opened both doors 
and windows to admit the fresh air, which Marie 
Antoioette took pleasure in breathing on first awaking. 
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'^Ton sleep well, Madame," said the king, sitting down 
near the bed, after casting scrutinizing glances round the 
loom. 

"Yes, Sire; I read late, and conseqnently, if your 
Majesty had not awakened me, 1 should be asleep stilL" 

^How was it that you did not leceive yesterday, 
Madame t " 

'^ Receive, and whom, — your brother. Monsieur de 
Provence 1 " said the queen, with presence of mind, antici- 
pating the suspicions of the king. 

''Precisely, — yes, my brother; he wished to pay his 
respects to you, and was refused." 

" WeU 1 " 

"They told him you were away." 

"Did they say thatf asked the queen, carelessly, 
" Madame de Misery ! Madame de Misery ! " 

The first lady-in-waiting appeared at the cloor, bringing 
on a golden salver a number of letters addressed to the 
queen. " Did your Majesty call me 1 " asked Madame de 
Misery. 

" Yes. Was Monsieur de Provence told yesterday that 
I was away from the palace t " 

Madame de Misery, in order not to pass before the king^ 
went behind him, and held out the salver on which were 
the letters to the queen. She kept imder her thumb one 
of these letters, the hand-writing of which the queen 
recognized. 

" Tell his Majesty," continued Marie Antoinette, with 
the same indifferent manner, "what reply was given 
Monsieur de Provence yesterday when he presented him- 
self at my door. I do not remember myself what it 
was." 

'' Sire," said Madame de Misery, while the queen was 
opening the letter, " Monseigneur le Gomte de Provence 
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LooJB XVI. felt veiy mach uhomed, and was 'nwlring 
eveij effort to conceal this feeling. 

But the qneen, instead of triumphing over tiie Tictorj 
she hod JQst won, said coldly, " Well, Siie, ia there anj- 
tbing else you wish to know t " 

" Oh, nothing," cried he, taking ber hand in his, " for* 
give me ; I do not know what came into my head. See 
my joy ; it is as great as my repentance. You will not be 
angry, will you } I am in despair at having annoyed 
yon." 

The queen withdrew her hand from that of the king. 

" Well I what are you doing, Madame 1 " asked Louis. 

" Sire, a queen of France must not tell a falsehood." 

" What do you mean 1" asked the astonished king. 

"I meao that I did not ratnm at eight o'clock last 
erening." 

The king drew back in surprise. 

" I mean," continued the queen, in the same cold man- 
ner, " that I returned only at six o'clock this morning." 

" Madame 1 " 

" And that but for the kindness of Monsieur le Comte 
d'Artois, who gave me an asylum, and lodged me, out of 
pity, in one of his houses, I should have been left all night 
at the gate of the palace like a beggar," 

"Ah, you had not then letnmed I" s^d the king, 
gloomily; "then I was right." 

" I beg your pardon. Sire ; but you are drawing from 
what I have just said an arithmetical concloaton, not the 
conclusion of a gentleman." 

" Tq what, Madame t " 

n this, —that if yon wish to know whether I return 
ir early, you have no need to close the gates, with 
8 not to open them, but simply to come to me and 
' Madame, at what time did yon return 1 ' " 
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"Oh!'' cried the king. 

"You are no longer permitted to doubt, Monsieur. 
Your spies have been deceived, your precautions nulli- 
fied, and your suspicions dissipated. I saw you ashamed 
of having used violence toward a woman in the exercise of 
her rights and I might have continued to triumph in my 
victory ; hut I think your proceedings shameful for a king, 
and unworthy of a gentleman, and I would not refuse my- 
self the satis&ction of telling you so. 

"Oh, do what you will, Sire," she continued, seeing 
the king about to speak ; " nothing can excuse your con- 
duct toward me." 

"On the contrary, Madame," he replied, "nothing is 
more easy. Not a single person in the chateau suspected 
that you had not already returned ; therefore no one could 
think that my orders referred to you. That they may 
have been attributed to the dissipations of Monsieur le 
Comte d'Artois — for that I care nothing.'* 

" Go on, Sire." 

"Well, then, I recapitulate, and I say : If I have been 
careful of appearances with regard to you, Madame, I am 
right, and I tell you that you are wrong in not having 
done the same with regard to me ; and if I wished simply 
to give you a private lesson, if you profit by this lesson as 
you will, to judge from your irritation, — well, I am still 
right, and I am not sorry for what I have done." 

The queen had listened to the reply of her august hus- 
band, by degrees becoming calm ; not that she was the 
less Irritated, but she wished to reserve all her strength for 
the struggle which, in her opinion, instead of being finished 
had scarcely begun. 

" Then, Sire," she said, " you think you need no excuse 
for keeping outside your palace-gate the daughter of Maria 
Theresa, your wife and the mother of your children 1 No I 
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it is in your eyes a pleasantly worthy of a king, the moral- 
ity of which douhles its value. It is nothing to yon, to 
have forced the queen of Fiance to pass the night in a 
house where the Comte d'Artois receives the ladies of the 
Opera and the adventurous women of your court. Oh, 
no ; that is nothing I A king — a philosopher-king, espe- 
cially — la above all such considerations. And you are a 
philosopher, — you. Sire. But on this occasion I have 
reason to thank Heaven that my brother-in-law is a dissi- 
pated man, as his dissipation has saved me from disgraoe, 
and his vices have sheltered my honor." 

The king colored and moved uneasily on his chair. 

** Oh, yes ! " continued the queen, with a bitter laugh, 
" I know that you are a moral king ; but your morality 
produces strange effects. You say that no one knew that 
I was out. Will you tell me that Monsieur de Provence, 
your instigator, did not know it, or Monsieur le Comte 
d'Artois; or my women, who, by my orders, told you 
fiJsehoods this morning; or Laurent, — bought by Mon- 
sieur d'Artois and myself 1 Let us contiuue this habit, 
Sire, — you, to set spies and guards ; and I, to buy them 
over, and cheat you, — and in a month we will calculate to> 
gether how much the dignity of the throne and of our 
marriage has gained by it." 

It was evideut that these words had made a great im- 
pression on him to whom they were addressed. 

** You know," said the king; in an altered voice, " that I 
am always sincere, and willing to acknowledge if I have 
been wrong. Will you prove to me that you were right 
to go into Paris in a sledge attended by a gay party of 
gentlemen, which in the present unhappy state of things 
is likely to give offence 1 Will you prove to me that you 
were right to disappear with them in Paris, like maskeis 
at a ball, and only to reappear scandalously late at ni^t^ 
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when eveiy one else was asleep ) You have spoken of the 
dignity of the throne, and of mairiage, and of your position 
as a mother ; think you that it befits a queen, a wife, and 
a mother, to act thusl^ 

*' I will reply in a few words, Sire ; for it seems to me 
that such accusations merit nothing but contempt. I left 
YersaiUes in a sledge, because it is the quickest way of 
going to Paris at present I went with Mademoiselle de 
Tavemey, whose reputation, thank God I is certainly one 
of the purest in our court. I went to Paris, I repeat, to 
verify the fact that the king of France, — that father of the 
great family, that royal philosopher, that moral support of 
all consciences, who takes care of the poor, warms the 
beggars, and earns the gratitude of the people by his char- 
ities, — that the king leaves dying of hunger, exposed to 
every attack of vice and misery, one of his own family, 
one who is as much as himself a descendant of the kings 
who have reigned in France.'* 

•• What ! " cried the king, in surprise. 

** I mounted," continued the queen, " into a garret, and 
there saw, without fire, almost without light, and without 
money, the granddaughter of a great prince ; and I gave 
one hundred louis to this victim of royal forgetfulness and 
neglect. Then as I was detained late there, reflecting on 
the vanity of all our grandeurs, — for I also am a phi- 
losopher sometimes, — and as the cold was severe, and 
horses go slowly over ice, particularly the horses of a 
fiacre — " 

"The horses of a fiacre 1" cried the king. "You re- 
turned in a fiacre ) " 

** Yes, Sire, —in number one hundred and seven.** 

" Oh, oh I *' said the king, with every sign of vexation. 

" Yes, and only too happy to get it," said the queen. 

** Madame 1 " interrupted the king, " you have done 
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well; yon always have noble impolfiee, — too easily ex- 
cited, perhaps, but the &ult belongs to the wannth of 
generosity for which yoa are distinguished." 

" Thank you, Sire," said the queen, ironically. 

** Observe," continued the king, '* 1 never suspected yoa 
of anything that was not perfectly pure and honest ; it is 
the expedition itself and the queen's adventurous spirit 
which annoy me. You have, as usual, been doing good ; 
but the way you set about it makes it injurious to your- 
self This is what I reproach you with. You say that I 
have faults to repair, — that I have failed in my duty to a 
member of my own fGimily. Tell me who the unfortunate 
is, and he shall no longer have reason to complain.*' 

" The name of Yalois, Sire, is sufficiently illustrious, I 
should imagine, not to have escaped your memory." 

" Ah 1 " cried Louis, with a shout of laughter, " I know 
now whom you mean. The little Yalois, is it not!— a 
countess of something or other." 

" De La Motte, Sire." 

''Precisely, De La Motte;" said the king, ^her hus- 
band is a gendarme 1" 

" Yes, Sire." 

''And the woman is an intriguer t Oh, don't get an« 
gry. She moves heaven and earth ; she worries my min- 
isters; she teases my aunts; she overwhelms me with 
supplications, memorials, and genealogies." 

" £h, Sire 1 that proves that until now she has applied 



in vain.'' 



" I do not deny it" 

" Is she, or is she not, a Yalois 1 ** 

" Oh, I believe she is, really." 

" Well, then, I ask an honorable pension for her, and a 
regiment for her husband, — in shorty a decent position for 
this branch of a royal family." 
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** Oh, gently, Madame. Liable ! how fast you get on I 
The little Valois is well able to pluck feathers from me 
without your help. She has a good beak, I can tell 
you." 

" Oh, I have no fear for you, Siie ; your featheib ore 
hard to pluck l** 

'' An honorable pension f Mon Dieu / what are you 
thinking of, Madame Y Do you know what a terrible hole 
this winter has made in my funds 1 A regiment for this 
little gendarme who speculated in marrying a YaloisY 
Why, I have no regiments to give, even to those who de- 
serve them, or who can pay for them. An income befitting 
a Yalois for these people 1 — when we, monarchs as we are, 
have not one befitting a rich gentleman I Why, Monsieur 
d'Orl^ns has sent his horses and mules to England for 
sale, and has cut off a third of his establishment. I have 
put down my wolf-hounds, and given up many things. 
We are all on the privation list^ — great and small, my 
dear." 

"But, nevertheless. Sire, these Yalois must not die of 
hanger I ** 

" Have yon not just given them one hundred louis t " 

" And what is that 1 " 

" A royal gift." 

" Then give another like it." 

" I shall be very careful not to ; what you have given is 
enough for both of us." 

" Then a small pension." 

" No, I will not bind myself to anything fixed ; they 
vrHl not let us forget them, — they belong to the rodent 
gpecies. I will give when I have money to spare, but 
without committing myself to anything for the future. I 
do not think much of this little Yalois." 

Saying these words, Louis held out his hand to the 
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queeo, who, yielding to her fint impuke, began raising it to 
her lips. Then suddenly pushing it away, *^ No/' she said. 

^You bear, malice against me%" said the king,— 
** you 1 Well, I on the contrary ~- ** 

^ Oh, yes ; say that you are not angry with me, — you, 
who order the gates of Versailles to be closed against me I 
you, who come to my room at half-past six in the morn- 
ing, and force ojpen the door in a passion, f oriously rolling 
your eyes." 

The king laughed. *' No," said he ; "I am not angry 
with you." 

" You are not now, you mean." 

'' What will you give me if I prove that I was not, eren 
when I came in 1 " 

" Let me see the proof, in the first place.** 

^ Oh, it is very easy ; I have it in my pocket." 

^ Bah 1" said the queen, — but curious, nevertheless. 
She sat up on the bed. ** You have brought something to 
give me 1 Oh, really ! you are, then, very kind. But I 
warn you I shall not believe you, unless you show it to me 
at once. Oh, no subterfuge. I will wager that you are 
about to give me another promise." 

Then with a smile full of kindness, the king began 
searching in his pockets, with that slowness which makes 
the child doubly impatient for his toy, the animal for his 
food, and the woman for her present. At last he drew out 
a box of red-morocco leather, artistically ornamented with 
gold. 

^ A casket I " cried the queen. 

The king laid it on the bed. The queen eagerly pounced 
upon it, and drew it toward her. She opened the casket, 
and intoxicated, dazzled by the sight, she exclaimed, 
''Oh, how beautiful it isl mon Dieuf how beautifiil 
it is 1 " 
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" Then I wager it is Boehmer and Bossange/ 
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told you that you were paying for it moro than it ia worth ; 
and it will attain to its full value only when in its place, — 
that is, around your neck.** 

In saying these words Louis approached the queen, 
holding in his hands the two ends of the magnificent 
necklace, to fasten it by the clasp, which was made of a 
large diamond. 

" No, no I '' said the queen, ^* let us not be childish. 
Put the necklace in your casket, Sire." 

** Tou refuse, then, to allow me to be the first to see it 
on you ? " 

''God forbid that I should refuse you that pleasure, 
Sire, if I were to take the necklace ; but — ** 

** But — * ** said the king, surprised. 

*' Neither you, nor any one else, shall see a necklace of 
this price round my neck.'* 

" You will not wear it I ** 

" Never I " 

" You refuse me 1 " 

** I refuse to wear a million, or a million and a half, of 
francs around my neck; for this necklace cost fifteen 
hundred thousand francs, did it not f '' 

" I do not say it did not," said the king. 

" Then I refuse to wear around my neck a million and 
a half when the king's coffers are empty, when he is forced 
to stint his charities, and to say to the poor, ' God help 
you I for I have no more to give.' " 

*' Are you serious in saying this 1 " 

'' Listen, Sire ! Monsieur de Sartines told me a short 
time since that with that sum we could build a ship of 
the line ; and in truth, Sire, the king of France has more 
need of a ship of the line than the queen of France has 
need of a necklace." 

" Oh 1 " cried the king, joyfully, and with his eyes full 
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** You must be accompanied by a princess of the blood.** 

The queen reflected. ** Shall it be Madame de Lam- 
baUe f '' said she. 

"Yes,if youlike.** 

** It is agreed." 

" Then I consent.** 

"Thanks, Sire." 

** And now,** said the king, '' I shall order my ship of 
the line, and call it ' The Queen's Necklace.' You shall 
stand godmother, and then I will send it out to Lapey- 
rouse ; ** and kissing his wife's hand, he went away veiy 
happy. 
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CHAPTER Vm, 

THE QTTSBN'S MOBNINO HOUB. 

No sooner was the king gone than the queen rose and 
weDt to the window to breathe the pore and frosty morn- 
ing air. The day advanced, brilliant and full of that 
charm which the coming of spring imparts to certain days 
in ApriL To the frost of the night had succeeded the 
pleasing warmth of the sun, already to be felt. The wind 
had gone round to the east during the night, and if it re- 
mained in that quarter this terrible winter of the year 1784 
was at an end« Already, in fact^ could be seen on the 
rosy horizon that grayish vapor which is only moisture 
fleeing before the sun. In the gardens the frost was idl- 
ing from the branches, and the little birds began to light 
upon the buds. 

" If we wish to profit by the ice," cried the queen, " I 
believe we must make haste ; for look, Madame de Misery, 
the spring seems to have begun." 

*' Your Majesty has long purposed to make up a party 
for the Swiss Lake." 

" Very well, this very day we will make that party, for 
to-morrow it may be too late." 

''Then at what hour will your Majesty wish to 
dressi'' 

'^ Immediately ; I will take a light breakfisist and then 
go. 

*' Are there any other orders, Madame t " 
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'' See if Mademoiselle de Tavemey has risen, and tell 
her I wish to speak to her." 

"She is already waiting for you in the bondoir, 
Madame." 

** Already t " said the queen, who knew at what time 
Andrde had gone to bed. 

''She has been there more than twenty minutes, 
Madame." 

*' Ask her to come in." 

Andr^ entered as the clock was striking nine. She was 
dressed with care, as was required of every lady of the 
court in presence of her sovereign, and presented herself 
smiling, though somewhat anxious. 

The queen's answering smile quite reassured her. 

'' Go, my good Misery," said the queen, " and send me 
Lfonard and my tailor.** 

When the door had closed behind Madame de Misexy, 
the queen said to Andree, " The king has been charming ; 
he has laughed, and is quite disarmed*** 

" But does he kuow, Madame ) '* 

" You understand, Andrde, that a woman does not tell 
falsehoods when she has done no wrong and is the queen 
of France." 

" Certainly, Madame.** 

*' Still, my dear Andree, it seems we have conunitted an 



error.** 



** An error, Madame 1 Oh, more than one, no doubt 1 ** 

''Possibly; but this is the first, — the error of pitying 
Madame de La Motte ; the king dislikes her, but I confess 
she pleased me." 

" Oh, your Majesty is too good a judge for me not to 
agree with you.*' 

" Here is Leonard," said Madame de Misery, returning. 

The queen seated herself before her silver-gilt toilet- 
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table, and the celebrated hairdresser began his operations. 
She had the most beautiful hair in the world, and was 
espedallj pleased with those who admired it. L^ooard 
Imew this, and therefore with her was always slow in 
his movementsy that she might have time to look at 
herself. 

That moxning Marie Antoinette was pleased, even happy, 
and was more beautiful than usual. Her hair finished, 
she turned again to Andr^ "Yon have not been 
scolded," she said ; ** yon are free and proud, — you, of 
whom every one is a little afraid, because, like Minerva, 
you are too wise." 

*' I, Madame 1 " stammered Andr^e. 

" Yes, you, the kill-joy of the court ; but oh, mon Dieu ! 
how happy you are to be unmarried, and especially in 
being contented that you are so." 

Andr^e blushed and tried to smile. '^ It is a vow that I 
have made," said she. 

^ And which you will keep, my beautiful vestal 1 " 
I hope so." 

By the way," said the queen, ''I remember that 
although unmarried, you have a master since yesterday 
morning." 

<< A master, Madame 1 '* 

"Yes, your dear brother; what do you call himt 
Philippe, is it not)" 

" Yes, Madame." 

" Has he arrived 1 " 

" He came yesterday, as your Majesty did me the honor 
to say." 

" And have you not yet seen him \ I took you away to 
Paris, — egotist that I was ; it was unpardonable." 

" Oh, Madame ! " said Audr^, smiling, " I pardon you 
heartily, and so does Philippe." 
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*'Are you suiel*' 

"I answer for both of ua.** 

"How is he f 

" As usual, beautiful and good, Madama** 

" How old is he now t ** 

"Thirty-two years." 

"Poor Philippe! Do you know that it is fourteen 
years since I first met him t But I have not seen him 
now for nine or ten." 

"Whenever your Majesty pleases to receiye him, he 
will be but too happy to assure you that this long absence 
has not altered the sentiments of respectful devotion which 
he has ever felt for his queen." 

" Can I see him immediately t " 

" In a quarter of an hour he will be at your Majesty's 
feet." 

"Very well, I permit it^ — I even wish it" 

The queen had hardly finished speaking when some one 
entered, bounded in a lively manner over the carpet, and 
placed his face, laughing and mocking, before the same 
mirror where Marie Antoinette was smiling at her own. 
"My brother D'Artoisl" cried the queen; "how you 
frightened me !" 

" Qood-moming, your Majesty I '' said the young prince ; 
" how did your Migesty pass the night 1 " 

" Very badly, thank you, brother." 

" And the morning 1 '' 

" Very welL" 

" That is the important point. I guessed that all had 

gone right, for I have just met the king, and he smiled on 

me most graciously. What a good thing is confidence ! " 

The queen laughed, and he, knowing no more than 

she had told him, laughed also^ but from a different 
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''But how thoughtleas I am/* he said; ^I did not even 
ask Mademoiselle de Tavemey how she had passed her 
time." 

The queen was looking in her miiror, and nothing could 
happen in the room without her seeing it. L^nard hay- 
ing finished his work, she exchanged her dressing-gown of 
India muslin for a morning-dress. 

The door opened. 

** Stay I ** said the queen to the Comte d'Artois ; ^if you 
have anything to say to Andr^ here she is." 

Andr^ entered at that moment, leading by the hand a 
handsome man, with a brown complexion, noble black 
eyes profoundly expressive of melancholy, and a soldier- 
like carriage. He looked like one of Coypel's or Gains- 
borough's admirable portraits. 

Philippe de Tayemey was dressed in a dark-giay coat 
embroidered in silver, a white cravat, and a dark walst- 
coat ; and this rather sombre style of dress seemed to suit 
the manly energy expressed in his complexion and his 
features. 

Philippe advanced, one hand in his sister's, the other 
holding his hat. 

** Your Majesty," said Andr^e, " here is my brother.'* 

Philippe bowed gravely and deliberately. When he 
raised his head the queen was still looking in her mirror. 
It is true that she saw him there as plainly as if she were 
looking at him &oe to &c6, 

** Good-day, Monsieur de Tavemey 1 " said the queen ; 
and she turned toward him. She was beautiful, with that 
loyal beauty which made all around her not only partisans 
of the throne, but adorers of the woman. She possessed 
the power of beauty ; and if we may make use of the in- 
version, the beauty of power. Philippe^ seeing her smile, 
and feeling those limpid eyes, at once soft and proud. 
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made to the sister; and therefore she smiled still more 
upon him, and redoubled her kindness toward Andi^e. 
She had not divined everything, neither was she alto- 
gether mistaken ; and let no one see a shadow of crime in 
this innocent coquetry. The queen was a true woman, 
and gloried in being loved. The most generous souls feel 
the most deeply these aspirations for the love of all who 
surround them. Alas ! a time is coming for thee, poor 
queen, when those smiles toward those who love thee^ 
with which thou hast been reproached, thou shalt vainly 
bestow on those who love thee not I 

The Comte d'Artois approached Philippe, while the 
queen consulted Andr^e about the trimming for a hunting 
dress, and said, " Do you think Monsieur de Washington 
a great general?" 

** Certainly a great man, Monseigneur." 

''And what effect did the French produce out there t " 

''As much good as the English did haroL" 

" Granted. Ton are a partisan of the new ideas, my 
dear Monsieur Philippe de Tavemey; but have you 
reflected on one thing!" 

"What, Monseigneurf I assure you that out there, 
encamped in the fields and in the savannas on the borders 
of the great lakes, I had plenty of time for reflection on 
many things." 

"On this, — that in making war out there, it was 
neither against the Indians nor against the English, but 
against us that you were fighting/' 

" Ah, Monseigneur, I do not deny that that is possible.** 

"You admit—" 

" I admit the unluokly reaction of an event by which 
the monarchy was saved." 

" Yes ; but to those who have survived the first attack 
of the disease, a reaction might be fatal." 
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^ Alas ! Monaeignear.'' 

** Theiefore I do not admiie so much these Tictories of 
MoDsieiir Washington, and of the Marquis de Lafayette. 
It is egotism, perhaps, but excuse me, it is not Qgotism 
for myself alone." 

** Ob, Monseigneur I " 

** But do you know why I will still aid you with all 
my power 1" 

^ Monseigneur, whatever may be your reason, I shall fed 
the most lively gratitude toward your Royal Highness." 

" It is, my dear Monsieur de Tavemey, because you are 
not one of those whose heroism has been trumpeted forth 
In public places. Tou have done your duty bravely, but 
your name has not incessantly flowed from the trumpet's 
mouth ; you are not known in Paris, that is why I like 
you, unless — ah 1 upon my word, Monsieur de Tavemey— 
unless ^ but I am an egotist you see." 

The young prince then kissing the queen's hand, and 
bowing to Andr^ with an affiible and more respectful 
manner than he generally showed to ladies, leit the 
room. 

Then the queen turned again to Philippe, sayings 
** Have you seen your fSather, Monsieur 1 " 

'*Tes, Madame, I found him in the antechamber; my 
sister had sent for him." 

** Why did you not go to see him in the first place 1 " 

** I had sent home my valet and my luggage ; but my 
&ther sent the servant back again, with orders for me to 
present myself first to the kiug or to your Majesty." 

*• And you have obeyed 1 " 

''With joy, Madame, for it gave me a chance to 
embrace my sister." 

'' It is a lovely rooming," said the queen, with a gesture 
€f delight " Madame de Misery, to-morrow the ice will 
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be melted ] I must have a aledge instantiijy — and send 
mj chocolate to me here." 

^ Will not your Majesty take bieakfiut! You had no 
supper last night." 

"Ton mistake, my good Misery, we had sapper last 
night Had we not, Audr^ f '' 

<<A very good one, Madame." 

" It shall not prevent me from taking my chooolate," 
added the qaeen. '^ Quick, quick, my good Misery ; this 
fine weather tempts me, and the Swiss Lake will be 
crowded." 

''Tour Majesty is going to skate!" asked Philippe. 

''Ah, you will laugh at us, Monsieur American, — 
you who have traversed lakes that are measured by miles^ 
while ours here are measured by feef 

"Madame," replied Philippe, "here your Majesty amuses 
yourself with the cold, but there they die of it" 

" Ah, here is my chocolate j Andr^, take a cup with 
me.** 

Andi^e bowed, coloring with pleasure. 

" Tou see, Monsieur de Tavemey, I am always the 
same, with the same horror of etiquette as in old times. 
Do you remember those old dayst Are you changed 
since then. Monsieur Philippe 1 " 

These words went to the young man's heart Often 
the regret of a woman is like the thrust of a knife to one 
who is interested. 

"No, Madame,'' replied the young man; "I am not 
changed, at least not in heart'* 

"Then if your heart is the same," said the queen, play- 
fully, "and as the heart was a good one, we will thank 
you in our own way ; a cup for Monsieur de Tavemej^ 
Madame de Misery." 

"Oh, Madame 1 " cried Philippe, overwhelmed; ''yoa 
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cannot mean it; sach an honor for a poor, obscure soldier 
like me 1 '' 

** An old friend^** said the queen. " This day seems 
to remind me of my youth; I am again happy, free, 
proudy and yet foolish. This day recaUs to me that 
happy time at my dear Trianon, and all the frolics we 
had there, Andr^ and I. This day brings back to my 
memory my roses, my stmwberries, and my birds that I 
was so fond of, — all, even to my good gardeners, whose 
happy &ces often announced to me a new flower or a 
delicious fruit ; and Monsieur de Jussieu, and that origi« 
nal old Rousseau, who is since dead. But what is the 
matter, Andrei Tou are red. What is the matter. 
Monsieur Philippe 1 You are pale." 

The faces of the brother and sister plainly expressed 
the effect of these bitter recollections; but at the last 
words of the queen they regained their self-control. 

** I have burned my mouth with the chocolate,*' said 
Andr^e ; *' excuse me, Madame." 

^And I," said Philippe, "cannot reconcile myself to 
the &ct that your Majesty honors me as if I were the 
greatest nobleman in France." 

''Come," interrupted Marie Antoinette, pouring the 
chocolate into his cup, ''you are a soldier, and accus- 
tomed to fire; so burn yourself gloriously with this 
chocolate, for I am in a hurry." 

She laughed, but Philippe, taking the matter seriously, 
heroically swallowed the hot chocolate. 

The queen saw him, and laughing still more, said, 
"Tou have a perfect character. Monsieur de Tayemey.** 
She then rose, and her women brought her bonnet, 
ermine mantle, and gloves. Andr^e's toilet was com- 
pleted with the same rapidity. Philippe took his hat 
under his arm and followed them. 
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'' Monsieur de Tavemey, I do not mean you to leave 
me/' said the queen. ^'Come round to my right" 

They went down the great staircase ; the drums were 
beating, the clarions of the body-guard were playing; and 
this whole scene, together with the enthusiasm everywhere 
shown toward the beautiful queen by whose side he was 
walking, completed the intoxication of the young man. 
The change was too sudden, — after so many years of 
exile and regret, to such great joy and honor. 

Standing in the crowd outside was a little old man, 
who, forgetting all etiquette, kept his eyes fixed upon the 
queen and Tavemey. When they had passed from view, 
and the crowd began to break up, he was seen to run off 
as fast as his little legs, which had supported him far 
seventy years, would permit 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

TBI SWISS LAKE. 

Etbbt one knows that rectangular body of water, greeniah 
and changeable in summery white and rough in winter, 
which still goes by the name of the Swiss Lake. An 
avenue of linden-trees skirts each bank, and these avenues 
ate on this day thronged with pedestrians, of all ranks 
and ages, who have come to enjoy the sight of the sledges 
and the skating. The toilets of the ladies present a bril- 
liant spectacle of luxury and gayety. Their high coiffures, 
gay bonnets with the veils half-down, fur mantles, and 
brilliant silks with deep flounces, mingling with the orange 
or blue coats of the gentlemen^ form an interesting scene. 

Gay lackeys also, in blue and red, pass among the 
crowd, looking like poppies and blue-bells waving in the 
wind among ears of com or in a field of clover. 

Now and then a cry of admiration bursts from the crowd 
as Saint-Georges, the celebrated skater, executes some cir- 
cle so perfect that a geometrician could scarcely have found 
a &ult in it. 

While the banks of the lake are thus crowded, the ice 
itself presents a scene not less gay, and much more ani* 
mated. Here may be seen a sledge drawn by three enor- 
mous bloodhounds. These dogs, caparisoned with velvet 
that is richly emblazoned with armorial bearings, and 
wearing flowing plumes upon their heads, somewhat re- 
semble those chimerical animals in the extravagant crea- 
tions of Callot or of Gk>ya. Their master, Monsieur de 
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LauiuD, ctatiesdj seated in the sledge, which is Hned 
with tigw^kins, leans over the ride to breathe more freely 
than he perhaps could da facing the wind. 

Hen and there sledges of lees striking appointments 
appear to seek retirement A lady, masked, probably on 
account of the cold, ia aeated in one of these sledgea, while 
a handsome skater, ia a velvet riding-coat, bangs over the 
back, to assist and direct her {trogress. Whatever thej 
may be saying to each other is quite inaudible amid thia 
busy hum of voices; but who can blame a rendezvooa 
which takes place in the open air and under the eyes of 
all Versailles 1 As to what they are saying, how can it 
eoucem any one else, since they are in sight ; and what ia 
it to them that they are in eight, since no one can hear 
what they say 1 It is evident that in the midst of the 
crowd they are alone by themselves ; they psss through 
the multitude like two migratory birds. Whither go they ! 
^to that unknown world which every soul is seeking^ 
and which is called Happiness. 

Suddenly there u a genenl movement which quickly 
becomes a great tumult. The queen has appeared upon the 
border of the lake, and has been lecoguiisd. All are pre- 
paring to leave the place to her, when she makes a sign 
with her band for them to remain. The cry, " Long live 
the queen I " resounds, and taking advant^e of the per- 
miasioD given, the skaters and the sledged rivers, as if by 
an electric movement, form a great circle around the place 
where the august visitor has paused. The general atten- 
ced upon her. Then the men draw near by 
inaeuvres, and the women stand with respectful 
here is a general endeavor to mingle with the 
noblemen and officers of rank who hasten to pay 
I the queen, 
the principal personagea noticed by the public, 
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there is one of high dlstiuctioxi who, instead of following 
the general impolse and drawing near to the queen, 
immediatelj on recognizing her and her companions, 
leaves his sledge and throwing himself into a by-path, dis- 
appears, together with his suite. 

The Comte d'Artois, who had been remarked as one of 
the most elegant and accomplished among the skaters, 
hastened to the queen, and while kissing her hand said to 
her in a low tone : " Do you see how our brother Monsieur 
de Provence flies from you t " And he pointed with bis 
finger toward a thicket through which Monsieur de Prov- 
ence was hastening to his carriage. 

** He does not wish me to reproach him,'' said the queen. 

" Oh, as to the reproaches he expects, that is my aflair ; 
it is not on that account he fears you." 

" It is his conscience, then," said the queen, gayly. 

** Not even that, sister." 

'* What then 1 " 

** I will tell you. He has just learned that Monsieur de 
Sufiren, the glorious conqueror, will arrive this evening, 
and as the news is important he wishes to leave you in 
ignorance of it." 

The queen observed that some curious persons in the 
erowd, forgetting their respect, had drawn so near as to 
overhear their conversation. 

** Monsieur de Taveruey," said she, " will you have the 
kindnewB to order my sledge 1 and if you find your father, 
I give you leave of absence for a quarter of an hour to pay 
your respects to him." 

The young man bowed and made way through the 
crowd to execute the order of the queen. The crowd had 
understood, — it has sometimes marvellous instincts; it 
drew back, and the queen and the Comte d'Artois were 
left to themselves. 
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" Brother," then sud the queen, " explain to me what 
mj brother would gain by trying to keep from me the 
newa of the arrival of Monsieur de Suffisn." 

" Oh, aUter ! ia it poarahle that you, a woman, a queen, 
and an enemy, do not immediately see the intention of 
this scheming politician 1 Monsieor de Safiren airivea; 
no one at court knows it Honaienr de Snf&eit is the 
hero of the Indian aeaa and consequently is entitled to a 
magnificent reception at Veisaillee. Well, Honsiear de 
Sufiren arrives ; the king ia ignorant of his arrival ; the 
king neglects him without knowing it, and tbeiafore with- 
out intention ; yon do the same, sister. Meantime, on the 
contrary, Monsieur de Provence, who knows of the arrival 
of Monsieur de Suffren, welcomes the admiral, smiles upon 
him, courts him, makes verses in his honor, and by attach- 
ing himself to the hero of the Indies, becomes himaelf the 
hero of France." 

" That is clear," said the queen. 

" PardUu ! " said the count. 

" You forget one single point, my dear gazetteer." 

"What is that t" 

" How do yon know all about this fine project of oar 
dear brother and hrother-in-law t " 

" How do I know it I As I know everything that he 
does. It is very simple; having seen that Monaeur de 
Provence keeps a watch on all my motions, I have agents 
who keep me informed aa to his. Oh, this will be useful 
to us both, raster." 

"Thank you for your allianoe, brother; but the 
kingi" 

" Oh, the king is forewarned " 

" By you 1 " 

" Oh, not at all ; hut by his Minister of the Navy whom 

have sent to him. I have nothing to do with all thia, 
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yoa understand; I am too Mvolons, too dissipated, too 
wild, to be interested in things of such importance.*' 

^ And was the Minister of the Navy also ignorant of the 
arrival in France of Monsieur de Sufiren 1 " 

''Ah, good Heavens! mj dear sister, have you not 
learned enough of ministers during the fourteen years you 
have lived here, as dauphiness and queen, to know that 
they are always ignorant of precisely what they ought to 
know) However, I have told him about this^ and he is 
extravagant in his expressions of gratitude." 

** I should think so,'' said the queen. 

'' Ton see, dear sister, that this man will be grateful to 
me all his life ; and I have need of his grateful service." 

" And for what 1 '* 

''To negotiate a loan/' 

"Oh," cried the queen, laughing, " how disinterested 
yon are I " 

"Sister," said he, "you must want money. On the 
word of a son of France I offer you half of what I am 
going to receive." 

" Oh, no, brother, keep it, leep it ; thank Heaven ! I 
want nothing just now." 

" DiaJbU / do not wait too long to claim the fulfilment 
of my promise." 

" Well, in that case I must endeavor to find out some 
State secret for myself." 

"Sister, you are taking cold," said the prince, "your 
cheeks are blue." 

" Well, here is Monsieur de Tavemey returning with my 
sledge." 

" Then yon do not want me any longer 1 " 

" No." 

" Then send me away, I beg." 

" Why, do you imagine you will be in my way 1 " 

VOL. I. — 10 
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**Ho ; it 18 I, on the oontrary, who want m j liberty."* 

" Adieoy then."* 

" An revoir, dear siBter." 

" Unta when 1 - 

*' Until this evening." 

** What takes place this evening 1 " 

** Nothing, but something teill take place." 

*' Well, then, what wiU take place 1 " 

** Eveiybody will be at the king's card-party." 

" And why so 1 " 

" Because this evening the minister will bring Monsieur 
de Suflren there." 

** Very well, then, — till this evening ; " and the young 
prince, bowing with his habitual el^ance^ disappeared 
among the crowd. 

The elder Tavemey, who was one of the nearest specta- 
tors of all this, had been watching his son eagerly, and felt 
almost chagrined at this conversation between the queen 
and her brother-in-law, as it interrupted the familiar inter- 
course which his son had before been eigoying ; therefore^ 
when the young man returned with the queen's sledge, and 
seeing his fiither, whom he had not met for ten years, ad- 
vanced toward him, the latter motioned him away, saying 
" We will talk afterward, when you have left the queen.'* 

Philippe, therefore, moved away, and the baron saw with 
joy that Monsieur le Comte d'Artois had taken leave of the 
queen. 

The latter entered her sledge, and made Andr6e get in 
with her, and as two tall attendants approached to push it, 
she said, ** No, no ; I do not wish to go in that way. Toa 
skate, Monsieur de Tavemey, do you not i *' 

'' Pardon me, Madame," replied Philippe. 

'* Give some skates to the chevalier," ordered the queen ; 
then turning to him, "I do not know what gives me 
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the idea that yoa skate as well as Saint-GeoigeSy" she 
said. 

** Philippe used to skate with mnch elegance," said Andr^. 

"And now you acknowledge no rival; is it not so, 
Monsieur de Tavernej ? " 

" I will do my best to justify your Majesty's opinion," 
said be ; and putting on bis skates he placed himself be- 
hind her sledge, and they started on their course. 

Then might have been seen a curioas spectacle. 

Saint-Georges, the king of gymnasts ; Saint-Geoiges, the 
elegant mulatto, the man who was the fashion, the man 
superior to all in bodily exercises, — Saint-Georges saw a 
rival in this young man who dared to compete with him. 
So he began immediately to fly about the queen's sledge 
with salutations so respectful, so full of charm, that no 
courtier upon the floor at Versailles could have executed 
them more skilfully ; he described around the sledge the 
most rapid and most perfect circles, weaving them into a 
wonderful chain of rings joined together in such a way 
that each new curve always preceded the arrival of the 
sledge which left him behind ; then, with a vigorous stroke 
of his skate he elliptically regained what he had lost. No 
one could observe this mancBUvre without being dazzled 
and wonder-struck. 

Then Philippe, moved to emulation, adopted a measure 
full of boldness : he pushed the sledge with such fearful 
rapidity that twice Saint-Georges, instead of finding him- 
self in advance, finished his circle behind him ; and as the 
Telocity of the sledge was so great that many of the spec- 
tators uttered cries of terror which might alarm the queen, 
Philippe said, " If your Majesty desires it^ I will stop, 
or at least go more slowly." 

" Oh, no, no 1 " cried the queen, with that impetuous 
ardor with which she entered into everything, business as 
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well as pleasure ; *' no, I am not afindd ; faster^ if you can. 
Chevalier, faster ! " 

" Oh, 80 much the better ; thanks for the permission, 
Madame. I hold you firmly, — rely on me." 

And as his strong hand closed again upon the hack of 
the sledge, it trembled throughout with the vigorous mo- 
tion. He seemed to have raised it with his extended arm. 
Then placing upon the sledge his other hand, which he 
had disdained to use before, he drove forward the machine, 
which was a toy in his hands of iron. 

From that moment he crossed each one of the circles of 
Saint-Geoi^es by circles larger still, so that the sledge 
moved like the most agile man, turning again and again, 
notwithstanding its length, as quickly as could Saint- 
Greorges upon his plain skates. In spite of its size and 
weight, it lived, it flew, it whirled like a dancer. Saint- 
Georges, more graceful, more adroit^ more correct in his 
windings, soon began to be anxious. He had already been 
skating an hour. Philippe, noticing the perspiration on 
his face, and the efforts of his trembling knees, determined 
to conquer him through fatigue. He changed his method, 
and abandoning the circles, the making of which compelled 
him to lift the sledge, he pushed the equipage straight be- 
fore him. The sledge flew forward with the rapidity of an 
arrow. 

Saint-Georges with a single effort would have overtaken 
it at once, but Philippe seized the moment when the sec- 
ond stroke of the skate multiplies the velocity gained by 
the first, and pushed the sledge over a bit of ice as yet un- 
marred, with such force that he himself was left behind. 
Saint-Georges darted forward to catch the sledge, but 
Philippe, mustering all his strength, glided so skilfully on 
the outer edge of his skate that he passed before Saiut- 
Geoiges and placed his hands on the sledge. Then by an 
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herculean effort he turned the sledge quicklji and sent it 
forward in another direction, while Saint-Georges, carried 
on by his momentum, and unable to check his speed, lost 
an irrecoverable space and remained completely distanced* 
The air resounded with such acclamations that Philippe 
blushed in confusion. But he was much surprised when 
the queen, after clapping her hands, turned toward him, 
and with the accent of a painful excitement, said to him, 
''Oh, Monsieur de Taverueyl now that the victory is 
yours, mercy 1 mercy I you will kill me." 
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CHAPTER X. 

TBK TIOtPTER, 



Pbilifpk, at tbia order, or rather thii leqaest of tbe 
queen, compreesed hie muscles of steel, and Uie sledge 
stopped abruptly. 

"Aod now rest yonrself," said sh^ coming ont of the 
alodge, trembling all over. " Indeed, I never conld have 
believed there was such intoxication in speed. Yoa have 
nearly driven me ont of my senses ; " and she leaned for 
support on Philippe's arm. A shudder of stnpelactioQ 
which lan through that gilded and decorated company 
warned her that she bad again committed one of those 
breaches of etiquette so culpable in the eyes of jealousy 
and servility. 

As for Philippe, overwhelmed by this great honor, he 
felt more ashamed than if his sovereign had insalted him 
publicly ; he lowered his eyes, and bis heart beat as though 
it would burst 

A singular emotion, arising no doubt bora her rapid 
lide, agitated the queen also ; for she withdrew her arm 
almost immediately, taking that of Mademoiselle de Taver- 
sey, and asked for a seaL They brought her one. 

"Thanks, Monsieur de Tavemey," sud she; then in 
a lower tone, " mon Dieu t how disagreeable it is to be 
always surrounded by spying fools I " 

A number of ladies and gentlemen soon crowded round 
her, and all looked at Philippe with no little cariosity, 
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vhoy to hide his conftisiony stooped to take off his skates^ 
and then fell into the hackground. 

The queen remained thoughtful a few moments ; then 
nising her head, *' Oh 1 " said she, " I shall take cold if 1 
sit here^ — I must take another turn ; ** and she remounted 
her sledge. 

Philippe waited, but in vain, for another order. 

Twenty gentlemen soon presented themselves, but she 
said, ** No, I thank you; I have my attendants.** 

Then when the servants had taken their places, 
''Gently," she said, ''gently;" and dosing her eyes she 
gave herself up to meditation. 

The sledge moved away slowly, as the queen had or- 
deredf followed by an eager crowd of the curious and the 
jealous. 

Philippe remained alone, wiping drops of perspiration 
from his £ftce. He looked about for Saint- Georges to 
console him for his defeat by some compliment ; but he 
had received a message from his patron the Due d'Orl&tns, 
and had left the place. 

Philippe, therefore, rather tired, somewhat melancholy, 
and half-frightened at all that had occurred, remained 
stationary, foUowing with his eyes the queen's sledge, 
which was now at some distance, when he felt some one 
touch him ; he turned round and saw his father. 

The little old man, more shrunken than ever, enveloped 
in furs like a Laplander, had touched his son with his 
elbow, that he might not be obliged to take his hands out 
of the muff that hung from his neck. 

"Will you not embrace me, my sont" said he; and 
he pronounced these words in the tone in which the &ther 
of a Greek athlete would thank his son for a victory gained 
on the arena. 

" My dear father, I do it with all my heart; " but there 
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was no harmony between the tone in which these words 
were spoken and their actual meaning. 

** And now," said the old man, — '' now that yon have 
embraced me, go, — go quickly ; " and he pushed him 
away. 

" Where do yon wish me to go, Monsieur f 

" Why, morbleu ! over there." 

"Over there 1" 

*' Yes, to the queen." 

'^ Oh, no, father 1 no, I thank you. 

'' What ! No, I thank you ! Are you mad t Ton will 
not go after the queen \ " 

'< My dear father, it is impossible 1 " 

<< Impossible to join the queen, who is expecting you f " 

" Who is expecting me, — me f " 

" Yes ; who wishes for you." 

" Wishes for me \ Indeed, father,'' added he, coldly, 
**I think you forget yourself. " 

"It is astonishing!'' said the old man, stamping his 
foot " Ah, bah, Philippe ! do me the pleasure to inform 
me whence you have come." 

" Monsieur," said his son, sadly, " I fear to reach either 
one of two conclusions." 

"Whati" 

" Either that you are laughing at me, or eke — excuse 
me — that you are losing your senses ! " 

The old man seized his son by the arm so energeticaUy 
that he made him start " Listen, Monsieur Philippe ! " 
said he ; " America is, I am aware, a country distant a 
long way from here." 

" Yes, father, very distant," replied Philippe ; " but I 
don't know what you mean. I beg you to explain." 

" A country where there is neither king nor queen." 
Nor subjects." 
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** Nor subjects, Monsieur Philosopher. I do not deny 
it ; that point does not interest me. But what does in* 
terest me, what pains me, what humiliates me, is that I 
also feax to reach a conclusion.'' 

" What is it, father ) In any case, I think our conclu- 
sions must be veiy different." 

** Mine is that you are a simpleton, my son ! Just 
trouble yourself to look over there.'' 

*' Well, Monsieur?" 

*' Well, the queen looks back, and it is the third time 
she has done so. There I she turns again ; and whom do 
you think she is looking for but for you. Monsieur Simple- 
ton, Monsieur Puritan, Monsieur American — Oh ! " and 
the old man, in his rage, bit his gloye, which would have 
enclosed two such withered hands as his. 

"Well, Monsieur," said the young man, "if it were 
true, which it probably is not, that the queen is looking 
for me — " 

**0h 1" interrupted the old man, angrily, " he says, *if 
it were true 1 ' Why, the fellow is not of my blood ; he 
18 not a Tavemey ! " 

** I am not of your blood 1 " murmured Philippe ; then, 
in a low voice, raising his eyes toward heaven, " Ought I 
not to thank God for it ? " 

"Monsieur," said the old man, "I tell yon that the 
queen wants you 1 Monsieur, I tell you that the queen is 
looking for you ! " 

" Tou have good sight, father," said his son, dryly. 

" Come,'' said the old man, more gently, and trying to 
moderate his impatience, " trust my experience ; are you, 
or are you not, a man? " 

Philippe lightly shrugged his shoulders, and made no 
reply. 

The old man^ seeing that he would receive no answer. 
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hazarded a contemptuous look at bis son, and peiceiyed, 
for the first time, all the dignitji impenetrable reserve^ 
and steadfihst will, that his &ce expressed. 

He suppressed his sense of disappointment^ applied his 
muff to the end of bis red nose, and with a voice as sweet 
as that with which Orpheus addressed the Thessalian rocka^ 
^' Philippe, my son," said he, *' listen to me ! " 

^' £h ! " replied the young man, ** it seems to me that 
I have done nothing else the last quarter of an hour, 
fittber." 

« Oh I ** thought the old man, ^ I will draw you down 
from your majesty, Monsieur American. Tou have your 
weak side, Colossus; let me, with my old claws, get bold 
of you on that side^ and you will see ! " Then aloud^ 
''You have overlooked one thing, Philippe." 

" What is that 1 " 

** A matter that it is creditable to your simplicity not to 
have suspected." 

^ Come, speak. Monsieur I " 

*' It IS a simple matter. You have come from America. 
Tou left here at a time when there was only a king, — no 
queen except the Dubarry, whose majesty was not vexy 
imposing. You come back ; you find we have a queen, 
and you say, * Let us respect her person.* " 

** Doubtless.'* 

** Poor child I " said the old man, stifling with his muff 
the outbreak of a cough, and a burst of laughter. 

** What, Monsieur ! you pity me for respecting the mon- 
archy, — you, a Taverney-MaiBon-Rouge^ one of the real 
noblemen of France I " 

" Mark you, I do not speak of the monarchy, but of 
the queen." 

** And you make a distinction f " 

'^I should think sol What is royalty! A crown; 
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paiet that most not be touched. What is the queen 1 
A woman ; oh, it is different with a woman, — she may 
be touched." 

** She may be touched 1 " cried Philippe, blushing with 
anger and contempt; and he accompanied these woTds 
with a gesture so superb that no woman could have seen 
him without loving him ; no queen, without adoration. 

^You do not believe me," continued the old man, 
almost fiercely ; ** well, ask Monsieur de Coigny, ask Monr 
sieur de Lauzun, ask Monsieur de Yaudreuil." 

** Silence, &ther 1 " cried Philippe ; '* or for these three 
Uasphemies, not being able to strike you three blows with 
my sword, I swear to you I will pierce my own body, and 
that immediately.'* 

Tavemey recoiled a step, turned on his heel as Riche- 
lieu might have done at thirty years of age, and shaking 
his mufi^ ** Oh, verily 1 ** he said, ** the animal is stupid. 
The horse is an ass, the eagle a goose, the cock a capon. 
Good-by; you have made me happy. I thought I was 
the old man, the Cassandra ; but it seems that it is I who 
am Adonis, it is I who am Apolla Good-by." And he 
pirouetted again upon his heels. 

Philippe had become gloomy. He stopped the old 

** Ton did not speak seriously, did you, father ) " said 
he. ** It is impossible that a gentleman of good blood 
like you should give ear to these calumnies, spread by the 
enemies^ not only of the woman, not only of the queen, 
but of royalty itself." 

**He will not believe, the double brute I " cried Tavemey. 

^ You have spoken to me as you would speak before 
Godr 

" Yes, truly.*' 

''Before God, to whom you draw nearer every day 1 " 
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The young man had continDeit tbs oonTeisatiou wlucli 
he Iiad himself eo disdainfolly interrupted. This was s 
point gained by the old man, and be came toward bim. 

" It aeems to me, my son," replied he, " that I am • 
gentleman, and that I do not lie — alvays." 

That "always" was slightly humorous, bnt Philippe 
did not smile. 

" It is, then, yoni opinion that the queen has had 

" C'erUunly." 

" Those whom yon have named t " 

" And otheis for ought I know. Ask all the town and 
the court. One must have just ratumed trom America, 
to be ignorant of all that is said about the queen." 

" And who says thi^ Uonsieor, — vile pampbleteem t " 

"Oh I do you, then, take me for a pamphleteer t " 

" No ; and therein liee the evil, — that men like yoa 
repeat such calumnies, which but for that would melt 
away like the nnwboleaome Tapers which aometimes 
obscure the most brilliant sunshine ; but yon and others 
like you, repeating them, give them a terrible stability. 
Oh, Monsieur I in the name of religion, do not repeat snch 
things ! " 

" I do repeat them, however." 

"And why do you repeat theml" cried I%i]ippe, 
stamping his foot. 

'" Eh I " said the old man, seiring his son's arm and leet^ 
ing at him with bis devOish smile, " to prove to you that 
I was not wrong when I said, ' Philippe, the queen looks 
back ; she is looking for you. Philippe, the queen wishes 
tot yon ; run to her.' " 

" Oh I " cried the young man, hiding his face in his 
, " for God's sake, not another word, father ; yon will 
me mad I " 
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" Realljy Philippe, I do not understand you. Is it a 
crime to love 1 It shows that one has a heart ; and in the 
eyes of this woman, in her voice, in her motions, — is not 
her heart to be perceived I She loves, she loves, I tell you. 
But you are a philosopher, a Puritan, a Quaker, an Ameri- 
can ; you do not love. Well, then, let her look ; let her 
turn around; let her wait, — insult her, despise her, re- 
pulse her, Philippe, that is to say, Joseph^ de Tavemey." 

Having spoken these words, accentuated with a savage 
irony, the little old man, seeing the effect he had pro- 
duced, fled like the serpent who was the first tempter into 
crime. 

Philippe remained alone, — his heart swelling and his 
blood boiling. He was hardly aware that he remained for 
half an hour fixed to one spot ; that the queen had finished 
her ride upon the lake ; that she was returning ; that she 
looked at him, and from the midst of her cortege called 
out in passing, " You must be rested now. Monsieur de 
Tavemey ; come, then, for there is no one like you to 
guide a queen royally. Make way, gentlemen." 

Philippe ran to her, dazzled, stunned, intoxicated. He 
placed his hand on the back of the sledge, but started as 
though he had burned his fingers ; the queen had thrown 
herself negligently back in the sledge, and the fingers of 
the young man touched the locks of Marie Antoinette. 
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CHAPTER XL 



THB ''SUFFBEN/* 



CoKTRABT to the usual habits of a court, the secret had 
been £uthfullj kept by Louis XVL and the Comte 
d'Artois. No one knew at what time or in what manner 
Monsieur de Suffren would arrive. 

The king had announced a card party for the eyening ; 
and at seyen o'clock he entered with the princes and 
princesses of his family* The queen came, holding by the 
hand the Princess Royal, then only seven yeats old. The 
assembly was numerous and brilliant. During the pre- 
liminaries of the meeting, while all were taking their 
places, the Comte d'Artois softly approached the queen, 
and said, " Look around you carefully, sister/' 

« Well 1 " 

" What do you see I " 

The queen looked all around, and seeing Mends eyery- 
where, among them Andr^e and her brother, said, ''I see 
only very agreeable faces, — the faces of friends.** 

'' Rather, then, whom do you not see f " 

*' Ah, it is indeed true ! " she cried. 

The Comte d'Artois laughed. 

** Again absent," resumed the queen. ** Ah ! shall I 
always thus put him to flight 1" 

" It is not that," said the Comte d'Artois ; '' it is only 
a continuation of the joke. Monsieur de Proyenoe has 
gone to wait at the barrier for Monsieur de Sufiren«" 
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Wellf I do not see irhy you laugh at that ; he has been 
the most cunning after all, and will he the first to receiyey 
and pay his compliments to this gentleman." 

*' Comoy dear sister^" replied the young prince, laughing 
" you haye a yery mean opinion of our diplomacy. Mon- 
sieur de Proyence has gone to meet him at Fontainebleau, 
but we haye sent some one to meet him at Yillejuif ; so 
that my brother will waste his time at the barrier^ while 
our messenger will conduct Monsieur de Suffren straight to 
Yessailles, without passing through Pans at alL" 

** That is excellently imagined." 

''It is not bad, I flatter myself; but make up your 
game, sister." 

There were at that moment in the card-room at least a 
hundred persons of the highest rank, — including Monsieur 
de Cond^, Monsieur de Penthieyre, Monsieur de Tremou- 
ille, and the princesses. 

The king alone noticed that Monsieur d'Artois was mak- 
ing the queen laugh, and guessing what it was about, gaye 
them a significant glance, to show that he shared their 
amusement. 

The news of the arriyal of Monsieur de Sufiien had been 
suppressed, as we haye said ; but there was a general, un- 
defined anticipation of some unusual eyent, and all minds 
were preoccupied and expectant. Even the king, who 
was in the habit of playing six-franc pieces, in order to 
moderate the play of the court, placed on the table all the 
money he had in his pockets, without intending to do so. 
The queen, howeyer, playing her part with more skill, 
diyerted attention by her pretended interest in the game. 

Philippe, admitted to the party, and placed opposite his 
sister, was absorbed in thoughts of the astounding, stupe- 
fying degree of fayor unexpectedly shown to him. The 
words of his father recurred to his mind. He asked 
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himself if^ indeed, thi» old man who had seen so much of 
courts Was not right. He asked himself if that puritan- 
ism which confines itself to a religious adoration was not 
an additional absurdity which he had brought from a for- 
eign land. This queen, so charming, so beautiful, and 
do friendly toward him, was she indeed only a terrible 
eoquette, anxious to add one lover more to her list, as the 
entomologist transfixes a new insect or a butterfly, without 
thinking of the tortures of the poor creature whose heart 
he is piercing) " Coigny, Yaudreuil," he repeated to him- 
self, " they have loved the queen, and have been loved by 
her ; oh, why does this calumny haunt me so, or why will 
not some ray of light illumine that profound abyss, a 
woman's heart, •— still more profound when it is the heart 
of a queen t " 

Then Philippe turned his eyes to the other end of the 
table, where, by a strange chance, these gentlemen were 
sitting side by side, and both apparently forgetful of, and 
insensible to, the presence of the queen. He said to him- 
self that it was impossible that these men could have loved 
and be so calm, or that they could have been loved, and 
could be so foigetful. Oh, were it he the queen loved, 
he should go wild with joy ; if after loving him she were 
to forget him, he would kill himself in despair. From 
Messieurs de Coigny and de Vaudreuil, Philippe turned to 
look at Marie Antoinette herself. He interrogated that 
brow so pure, that mouth so imperious, that look so majes- 
tic ; he sought in the charms of the woman to discover the 
secret of the queen. *' Oh, no I calumnies, calumnies I 
only vague rumors, beginning to circulate among the 
people, to which the hatreds, the interests, and the in- 
trigues of the court alone give any stability." 

Philippe was at this point in his reflections when the 
clock in the guard-room struck a quarter to eight. At the 
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same moment a loud noise was heard ; theM were hurried 
steps ; the butts of muskets struck the floor ; a confusion 
of voices heard through the half-open door attracted the 
attention of the king, who threw back his head to listen, 
and then made a sign to the queen. She understood the 
sign, and immediately broke up the game. The players, 
gathering up the money, awaited some indication from 
the queen. The queen entered the large reception-hall, 
whither the king had already gone. 

An aide-de-camp of Monsieur de Castries, Minister of 
the Navy, approached the king and said a few words to 
him in a low voice. 

"Very well,'' replied the king. Then turning to the 
queen, he added, " All goes welL" 

Eveiy one questioned his neighbor with a glance, — the 
" All goes well " giving them much to think of. 

Suddenly Monsieur le Mar^chal de Castries entered the 
hall, saying, in a loud voice, " Will your Majesty receive 
Monsieur le Bailli de Suffren, who has just arrived from 
Toulon 1 " 

At that name, uttered in a loud, joyous, and triumphant 
tone, an indescribable tumult arose in the assembly. 

** Tes, Monsieur,'' replied the king ; " and with great 
pleasure." 

Monsieur de Castries left the haU. The whole company 
made a movement toward the door by which he had 
disappeared. 

To explain this interest in Monsieur de Suffren, and 
why king, queen, princes, and ministers contended who 
should be the first to receive him, a few words will suffice. 

Suffren is a name essentially French, like Turenne, like 
Catinat, like Jean Bart. Since the last war with England, 
Monsieur de Suffren had fought seven great naval battles, 
without sustaining a defeat He had taken Tiincomalee 
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and Gondalore, assured the French possessions* scomed 
the seasy and taught the naboh Hjder Ali that France 
was the first power in £urope. He had carried into his 
profession all the skill of an able diplomatisti all the 
bcayery and all the strategy of a soldier, and all the pru- 
dence of a wise ruler. Hardy, indefatigable, and proud 
when the honor of the French flag was in question, he 
had harassed the Fnglish, by land and by sea, till even 
those proud sailors neyer dared to complete a victory par- 
tially won, or to try an attack on Sufireu when the lion 
showed his teeth. But after the battle in which he risked 
his life like the meanest sailor, he ever showed himself 
humane, generous, and compassionate. We will not at- 
tempt to describe the noise and enthusiasm which hia 
arrival at Versailles elicited bom the gentlemen invited to 
this assembly. 

Su£&en was now about fifty-six years of age, stout and 
short, with an eye of fire, and a noble carriage ; like a 
man accustomed to surmount all difficulties, he had dressed 
in his travelling-carriage. He wore a blue coat embroid- 
ered with gold, a red waistcoat, and blue trousers. He 
had retained the military stiff cravat over which his ma^* 
sive chin rounded itself as the necessary complement of 
his colossal head. When he had entered the guard-room, 
some one whispered a word to Monsieur de Castries, who 
was impatiently walking back and forth, and who immedi- 
ately cried out, "Monsieur de Sufiren, gentlemen!" 
Immediately the guards, seizing their muskets, drew them- 
selves up in line as if to receive the king of France; 
and De Suffren having passed them, they formed behind 
him, in good order, four by four, as if to serve him as an 
escort He, pressing the hands of Monsieur de Castries, 
sought to embrace him. But the Minister of the Navy 
gently repelled him. '' No, no, Monsieur," said he ; " no^ 
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I will not take the pleasuie of first embiacing you from 
one who is moie worthy of that honor than mysell" 
And he conducted Monsieur de Suffiren into the presence 
of Louis XVI. 

** Monsieur de Suffiren I '' cried the king, with a radiant 
countenance. '^ Welcome to Versailles. You bring to it 
glory ; you bring to it all that heroes give to their contem- 
poraries on earth. I do not speak to you of the fu- 
ture; that is your property. £mbrace me, Monsieur de 
Suffiwn," 

Monsieur de Suffiren had already bent his knee. The 
king raised him and embraced him so cordially that a pro- 
longed murmur of joy and triumph ran through the assem- 
bly. But for the respect due to the king, all present would 
have broken out in shouts of applause. 

The king turned toward the queen. '^ Madame/' said 
he, '^ this is Monsieur de Suffiren, the conqueror of Trin- 
comalee and of Gondalore, the terror of the English, — my 
own Jean Bart." 

'' Monsieur," said the queen, ''I wish you to know that 
you have not fired a shot for the glory of France, but my 
heart has beat with admiration and gratitude.'' 

When she ceased, the Comte d'Artois approached with 
his son, the Due d'AngouI^me. '* My son," said he, '' you 
see a hero ; look at him well, for it is a rare sight." 

'' Monseigneur," replied the young prince, " I have read 
about the great men in Plutarch, but I could not see them ; 
I thank you for showing me Monsieur de Suffi^n." 

The young duke might know, from the murmur of ap- 
probation which he heard around him, that he had said 
something that would not soon be forgotten. 

The king now took the arm of Monsieur de Suffiren, in 
order to lead him to his study, and talk to him of his 
travels; but he made a respectful resistance. 
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"Sire," Bud he, "will yon pennit m% once jom 
M^eaty has ehown me bo much goodness — " 

"Oh, whateveT yon wish, Monsienr." 

"Sire, one of my officera has committed so gisTs k 
&nlt against discipline, that I thought yoni Majesty onght 
to ba sole judge of the offence." 

" Oh, Monsieur de Sufiren, I hoped yoor fiist leqnest 
wonld be for a laror, and not for a ponisbment." 

"Tout Majesty, as I have bad the honor to say, shall 
judge what ought to be done. In the last battle the offi- 
cer of whom I speak was on board the ' S^v^re.* " 

"Oh, the ship that etmck her S&g," cried the kinf^ 
frowning. 

" Yes, Siie, the captain of the ' S^T^re* had indeed etmck 
bis flag, and already the English admiral had despatched 
a boat to take possession of his prize, when the lieutenant 
in command of the gone of the middle deck, perouTing 
that the firing above bad ceased, and having received or* 
ders to stop his own fire, went on deck. He saw the flag 
lowered, and the captain ready to snrrender. I ask yoor 
Majesty's pardon, Siie ; bnt at this eight all his French 
blood revolted. He seized the flag, which lay within 
reach, caught up a hammer, ordered all hands to resume 
firing and climbing alof^ nailed the flag to the mast, doee 
under the pennant. It was by this action. Sire, that the 
' S4v^re ' was preserved to yonr M^esty." 

" A splendid action 1 " cried the king and queen, at once. 

" Yes, Sire ; yee, Madame ; but a grave fault against 
discipline. The order had been given by the captain, and 
the lieutenant ought to have obeyed ; I, however, ask for 
the pardon of the officer, and with the greater eameetneea, 
aa be is my own nephew." 

" Your nephew I " cried the king, " and yon have never 
^ioned himt" 
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Not to yoOy Siie, but I made my lepoit to the Minis- 
ter of the Navy, begging him not to speak of the matter 
to yoor M^esty ontil I had obtained pardon for the 
o£fender." 

^Granted I gianted I " exclaimed the king ; "and I prom- 
ise my protection to every disobedient person who shall 
thus vindicate the honor of the flag and of the king of 
France. You should have presented that officer to me. 
Monsieur de Sufi&en.** 

''He is here," said De Suf&en; "and since your 
Majesty pennits — " He turned around. "Approach, 
Monsieur de Chamy/' he said. 

The queen started. This name awakened in her mind a 
recollection too recent to be effiioed. 

Then a young officer stepped forth &om a group formed 
near Monsieur de Suffiren, and suddenly appeared before 
the king. 

The queen had made a movement to go forward to meet 
the young man^ roused to enthusiasm as she was by the 
zedtal of his noble action. But when she saw the officer 
whom Monsieur de Suffien was presenting to the king, and 
heard his name, she paused, turned pale, and uttered a 
slight murmur. 

Mademoiselle de Tavemey also turned pale and looked 
anxiously at the queen. 

As for Monsieur de Chamy, without seeing anything^ 
without showing any other emotion but that of respect, he 
bowed before the king, who gave him his hand to kiss ; 
then he returned, modest and trembling, to the circle of 
officers, who loudly congratulated him and overwhelmed 
him with attentions. 

There was, then, a moment of silence and emotion, dur- 
ing which one might have seen the king radiant, the queen 
smiling and undecided, Monsieur de Chamy with down- 
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cast 0768, and Philippe, who had not failed to notice the 
emotioa of the queen, anxions and inqniriog. 

" Coma, oome,"iiud the king, at Uat, — " com% Monaienz 
de Suffren, come and talk with me ; I am eager to bear 
yoQ and prove to you how much I have thought of 
you." 

" Sire, BO much goodness — " 

" Oh, you shall see my charts, Monsieur de Su&en ; 
yon shall see that every phase of your expedition was fore- 
seen or planned in advance, in my solicitude. Come, 
come." Then after going a few steps, dragging Monsieuz 
de Suffron with him, he suddenly turned to the queen, 
" By the by, Madame," he said, " I am ahout to have boilt, 
aa you know, a vessel of one hnndred guns ; I have 
changed my mind as to its name. Instead of calling it aa 
we had agieed, is it not, Madame — " 

Marie Antoinette, being somewhat restored to self-poe- 
sesaion, instantly caught the king's idea. " Tes, yes," said 
she, " we will call it the * Suf&en,' and I will stand apoo- 
sor, together with Monsieur de Sufiren." 

Shouts, until then restrained, burst forth wildly, " Long 
live the king I long live the queen I " 

" And long live the ' Su^en I ' " added the king, with 
exquisite delicacy; for no one could shout, "Long live 
Monsieur de Suf&en ! " in presence of the king; while tite 
most careful obeerven of etiquette might cry, " Long live 
his Mqjee^s ship ! " 

" Long live the ' Sufilen 1 ' " repeated, therefore, the 
whole aseemhlage vrith enthusiasm. 

The king made a sign to thank them for having so 
quickly caught his meaning, and led Monsieui de Suftren 
away with him. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

MOKSIBCrB DB OHABNT. 

As soon as the king had disappeared, all the princes and 
princesses in the room grouped themselves about the queen. 

Monsieur de Suffiren had made a sign requesting his 
nephew to await his return; and with a low bow of 
assent, he remained in the group as ^before. 

The queen, who had exchanged with Andi^ many 
significant glances, hardly lost sight of the young man, 
and every time she looked at him she said to herself, ^* It 
is he, certainly." 

To which Mademoiselle de Tavemey replied in pan« 
tomime in such a way as to leave no doubt in the queen's 
mind, for it meant, " Oh, good Heavens ! yes, Madame ; it 
is he, it is certainly he 1 '* 

Philippe, as we have befovR said, noticed this preoccu- 
pation of the queen ; he saw it, and if he did not actually 
understand its cause, at least he had a vague sense of it. 

Those who love are never mistaken in the impression 
they receive from those they lova He guessed therefore 
that the queen had just been affected by some mysterious 
event unknown to everybody but herself and Andr^. 

Indeed, the queen had been confused, and sought 
refuge behind her fan, — she who usually made every 
one lower their eyes before her. 

While the young man was wondering what this pre- 
occupation of the queen could mean ; while he was tiying 
to lead the countenances of Coigny and YaudreuU to 
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afisure himself that they were not concerned in the 
mystery, and observing that they were very much oc- 
cupied in talking with Monsienr de Haga, who had come 
to VersaiUes to present himself to their Majesties,— a per- 
sonage, clothed in the majestic robe of a cardinal, followed 
by officers and prelates, entered the salon. 

The queen recognized Monsieur Louis de Rohan ; she 
saw him crossing the room, and immediately she turned 
away her head without even taking the trouble to conceal 
the frown upon her brow. 

The prelate passed by the whole company without 
saluting any one, and came straight to the queen^ before 
whom he bowed, as a man of the world saluting a lady 
rather than as a subject saluting a queen. Then he ad- 
dressed a yery gallant compliment to her Migesty, who 
scarcely turned her head, murmured two or three cold 
words of ceremony, and resumed her conversation with 
Madame de Lamballe and Madame de Polignao. 

Prince Louis appeared not to notice the chilling re- 
ception of the queen. He made his bows, turned away 
without haste, and with the grace of a perfect courtier 
addressed himself to the aunts of the king, with whom he 
conversed a long time, receiving from them a reception as 
cordial as that of the queen had been cold. 

Cardinal Louis de Rohan was a man in the prime of life, 
of imposing figure, and of noble bearing ; his £bu» shone 
with intelligence and gentleness ; his mouth was well cut 
and handsome ; and his hands were beautiful A prema- 
ture baldness indicated either a man of pleasure or a man 
devoted to study, — and he was both. He was much 
sought after by women, who liked his gallantry, dignified 
and quiet; he was noted for his magnificence. He had, 
indeed, found a way to feel himself poor with an income 
of sixteen hundred thousand francs. 
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The king liked him because he was learned ; the queen, 
on the contraiy, hated him. The reasons for this hate 
were twofold : first, when ambassador to Vienna, he had 
written to Loub XV. letters so full of sarcasm on Maria 
Theresa that her daughter had never foigiven him ; and 
he had also written letters opposing her marriage, which 
had been read aloud by Louis XV. at a supper at Madame 
Dubarry's. The embassy at Vienna had been taken from 
Monsieur de Breteuil and given to Monsieur de Rohan. 
The former gentleman, not strong enough to avenge him- 
self alone^ had procured copies of these letters, which he 
had laid before the dauphiness, thus making her the 
eternal enemy of Monsieur de Eohan. 

This hatred rendered the cardinal's position at court 
not a little uncomfortable. Every time he presented him- 
self before the queen he met with the same discouraging 
reception. In spite of this he neglected no occasion of 
being near her, for which he had frequent opportunities^ 
as he was chaplain to the court ; and he never complained 
of the treatment he received. A circle of friends, among 
whom the Baron de Planta, a German officer, was the 
most intimate, helped to console him for these royal 
rebuffo, not to speak of the ladies of the court, who by no 
means imitated the severity of the queen toward him. 

The cardinal had just passed as a shadow over the 
pleasing picture which the queen saw in imagination. 
When he was gone therefore, Marie Antoinette recovered 
her serenity, and said to Madame de Lamballe, ** Do you 
not think that this action of the nephew of Monsieur de 
Suffren is one of the most remarkable during the war 1 
By the way, what is his name)" 

** Monsieur de Charny, I believe," replied the princess ; 
** was it not. Mademoiselle de Tavemey t " she said, turn- 
ing to Andree. 
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"Tea, your Highneas," replied Andr^ 

" Monsieur de Chomy shall describe it to lu himseU^" 
said the queen; "is he etillheret I^et him be sought 
for." 

An officer who stood near hastened to obey hei. At 
the eame instant, on looking round, she saw Philippe, and 
said impatiently, " Monaieur de Tavemey, why do yon 
not search t" 

Philippe colored, and went to find the happy officer; aa 
he bod not lost sight of him nnoe his pieeentalion, hia 
task was not difficult. 

Monsieur de Charay appeared immediately between 
the two messengen, and the circle aionnd the queen made 
room for him to approach ; the queen had then an oppor- 
tunity to examine him more attentively than had been 
possible the evening before. 

He waa a young man, about twenty-eight yean of age, 
tall, and well made ; his face, animated and yet sweet, 
took a character of singnlar energy when he spoke and 
dilated his large blue eyee ; and he was, strange to say of 
one who had been fighting in India, as &ir as Philippe 
was dark. 

When be approached the group, in the centre of which 
stood the queen, De Charoy gave not the slightest inti- 
mation that be recognized either Mademoiselle de Tarer- 
ney or the queen hetsell Surrotinded by officers asking 
all Borts of queations, to whioh he civilly replied, he 
■eemed to forget that there was a king who had spoken 
to him, or a queen who had looked favorably npon 
him. 

That politeness, that reserve, was of a kind to elicit still 
further interest on the part of the qneen, herself so carefiil 
in oU that related to social usages. It was not only that 
he concealed from others his surprise on meeting bo 
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unexpectedly the kdy of the fiacie ; he even rose to that 
hdght of gallantly that he would, if he could, allow the 
lady to helieve heiBelf unrecognized. 

** Monsieur de ChaTny,'' said the queen, '* these ladies 
have the wish — a wish quite natural, which I share with 
them ^- to hear ahout the affiiir of the ship in all its par- 
ticulais. TeD us ahout it, I heg of you.*' 

** Madame," replied the young officer, in the midst of a 
profound silence, '^1 heg your Majesty to spare me the 
recital, not from modesty, hut from humanity. What I ' 
did as lieutenant of the ' S^v^re ' a dozen other officers 
douhtless wished to do, only I was the fiist to put it in 
execution ; and it is not worthy being made the subject 
of a narration to your Majesty. Besides, the captain of 
the * S^v^re ' is a brave officer, who on that day lost his 
presence of mind. Alas, Madame ! we aU know that the 
most courageous are not always equally brave. He wanted 
but ten minutes to recover himself; my determination not 
to surrender gave him this breathing time. His natural 
ooumge returned to him, and from that moment he showed 
himself the bravest of us alL Therefore, I beg your 
Majesty not to exaggerate the merit of my action, and 
thereby crush this deserving officer, who deplores inces- 
santly the foigetfulness of a single moment.'* 

''Right!" said the queen, touched, and radiant with 
joy at hearing the murmur of satisfaction which the gen- 
erous words of the young officer had raised about her ; 
** you are a true gentleman. Monsieur de Chamy, and such 
I already know you to be.** 

The young man colored, and looked almost frightened 
at Andr^, fearing what the queen's rash generosity might 
lead her to say. 

** For," continued the intrepid queen, " I must tell you 
all that this is not the first time I have heard of Monsiear 
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(ta ChBTDy, who deserres to be kDown aud admired b; all 
Wtw." It was at once peiceived that the queen was 
about to relate a stoiy, from wbicb every one might glean 
wither some petty scandal or some little secret. They 
matde a circle, therefore, and listened in silence. 

*' YoQ must know," said tiie queen, " that Monsieur de 
Chamy is as consideiate toward the ladies as hs is pitiless 
toward the English. I have heard a little story about 
him which, I tell yoa in advance, does him the greatest 
honor, in my opinion." 

" Oh, Madame ! " stammered the young man, who felt 
as if be wonld hare given a year of his life to be back in 
India. 

It may readily be imagined that the words of the queen, 
uttered in the presence of him whom they concerned, only 
redoubled cnriosity. 

"This, then, is it," continued the qneen, to her eager 
listeners : " Two Isdies, whom I know, were detained out 
late, and became embanassed in a crowd ; they ran a great 
risk, a real danger threatened them. Happily, Monsieur 
de Ghany passed by at the moment; he dispersed tiie 
crowd, and although the two ladies were nnknown to 
him, and it was impossible to recognize their rank, he 
took them under his protection and escorted them a long 
way, — ten le^aes from Paris, I believe." 

" Ob, your Majesty exaggerates ! " said Mondeur de 
Chsray, laoghing, and now quite reassured. 

"Well, we will call it five," said the Comte d'Artois, 
suddenly joining in the convenation. 

" Let it be five, then, brother," said the qneen ; " but 
) part of the story is that Monsieur de 
eek even to know the names of then 
lad served ; but left them at the place 
; to stop, and went away without wta 
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looking back, so that they escaped from his protecting 
hands without even a moment's disquietude/' 

All ezdaimed, admired. Chamy was complimented by 
twenty ladies at once. 

" This was noble, was it not 1 " added the queen ; ^' a 
knight of the Round Table could not have done better.'' 

" It was superb I " exclaimed the chorus. 

*' Monsieur de Chamy, as the king will doubtless take 
upon himself to reward Monsieur de Suffren, your unde, 
I, for my part, wish to do something for the nephew of 
that great man.'' 

Aa she spoke she held out her hand to him, and Ghamy, 
pale with joy, pressed his lips to this beautiful hand, while 
Philippe, pale with grief, looked on from an obscure 
comer. 

Andr6e had also turned pale, and yet she could not 
conceive all that her brother was suffering. 

The voice of Monsieur d'Artois interrupted this scene, 
saying loudly, ** Ah, Provence ! you come too late I you 
have missed a fine sight, the reception of Monsieur de 
Sufifren. Really, it was one that a Frenchman can never 
forget. How the devil did it happen that you were not 
here, ^ you, brother, who are noted for your punctuality 1" 

Monsieur de Provence bit his lips with vexation, bowed 
absently to the queen, and replied in words without spe- 
cial significance. Then he whutpered to Monsieur de 
Favras, his captain of the guards, " How does it happen 
that Monsieur de Suffren is at YersaiUes % " 

^Ah, Monseigneur! I have been asking myself that 
question for the last hour, and have not yet found an 



answer.'* 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

THB HUNDBBD LOUIS. 

Now that we have introdaoed to our readers the principal 
characters of this history, or rather have renewed their 
acquaintance with them ; now that we have taken them, 
both into the private house of the Comte d'Arfcois, and into 
the king's palace at Versailles, — we will return to that 
house in the Rue Saint Claude where we saw the queen 
enter incognito, accompanied by Mademoiselle Andrto de 
Taverney. 

We left Madame de La Motte counting over, in great 
delight, the fifty double louis which had fallen to her so 
miraculously from the sky, — fifty beautiful double louis, 
each worth forty-eight francs, which spread out on the 
poor table seemed by their aristocratic prenence to inten- 
sify the poverty of the humble garret. After the pleasure 
of possessing, Madame de La Motte knew no greater than 
that of displaying. The possession was of no value if it 
did not excite envy. For some time it had been repug- 
nant to her feelings that her maid was acquainted with 
her poverty ; she now hastened to confide to her this good 
fortune. She called Dame Clotilde, who was still in the 
antechamber, and placed the lamp in such a position that 
the gold would shine with brilliancy on the table. 

When she entered, *' Come and look here ! " said her 
mistress. 

"Oh, Madame 1" cried the old woman, clasping her 
hands in astonishment 
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** Ton weie anea^ abont your vrageSy" said the countess^ 

*' Oh, Madame I I never aaid that ; I only asked Ma- 
dame if she could pay me, which was veiy natural, as I 
had received nothing for three months." 

" Do you think there is enough there to pay you t " 

'' Oh, Madame ! if I had all that I should be rich for 
the rest of my life." 

Madame de La Motte looked at the old woman, shrug- 
ging her shoulders with a movement of inexpressible 
disdain. 

** It is very fortunate," she said, " that certain persons 
have some recollection of the name I bear, while those 
who ought to remember it seem to forget it." 

^But in what way will Madame spend all this 
money?" 

" In every way.'* 

'^ The first thing, I think, Madame, will be to furnish the 
kitchen ; for you will have good dinners cooked now, will 
you not, — now that you have money t " 

" Listen ! " said Madame de La Motte ; '* some one 
knocks." 

^Madame is mistaken," said the old woman, always 
economical of her steps. 

" But I tell you it is so ; go at once." 

** I heard nothing." 

** Yes ; as you heard nothing a little while ago. Well ! 
suppose the two ladies had gone away without entering 1 " 

This reasoning seemed to convince Clotilde, who started 
for the door. 

" Do you hear now ) " cried Madame de La Motte. 

" Ah, it is true ; I am going, I am going." 

Madame de La Motte hastily gathered up her money, 
and put it into a drawer, murmuring, ''Oh if Providence 
will but send me another hundred louis ! " And these 
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woids were spoken with an ezpresaion of BDch inereTent 
cnpidity that they would have nmde Voltaire emile. Then 
she heard the steps of a man below, bat could not distin- 
guish what he said. Soon, however, the dooi opened, and 
Clotilde came in with a letter. 

The countess examined it attentJToly, and asked, "Was 
this hrought by a servant ) " 

" Yee, Madame." 

" In livery 1 " 

" No, Madame." 

" I know these arms," said Jeanne to herself glancing 
again at the seal. Then, bringing it to the l&mp, — 
"Chiles with nine mascles or. Who, then, bean gnlea 
vith nine mascles or) But the letter will teU," and 
opening it, she read : " Madame, the penon whom you 
have solicited will see yon to-moirow evening, if it be 
agreeable to yon to open your door." And that was aU. 

" I have written to so many people," thought the coun- 
tess. " Let me reflect a little ; to whom have I written t 
To every one. Is this a man or a woman 1 The writing 
is no guide, nor is the style ; it might come from eithn." 
Then she repeated, " ' the penon whom yon have solicited ' 
— the phrase shows a purpose to humiliate, — it is cer- 
tainly &om a woman. ' — ir it be agreeable to you to 
open your door.' A woman would have said, 'Will 
expect you to-morrow evening,' — it is a man. And yet 
those ladies came here yesterday, and eertunly they were 
of high rank. No signature — Who, then, bears gules 
irith nine mascles or t Oh I " she broke out, "have I lost 
my bead t — the Bohans, pardieu/ Tee, I mote to 
Monsieur de Gii^men^e, and to Monsieur de Rohan ; one 
of them has answered. But the shield is not qnartend, ^ 
it is theretbre the cardinal. Ah, Monsieni de Bohau I the 
man of gallantry, the ladies' man, the man of ambition. 
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He wiU come to see Madame de La Motte^ if Irfadame de 
La Motte will open her door to him. Good I he need not 
be anxioas; the door will be open. And when) To- 
monow evening." She paused and reflected. " A sister 
of charity, who gives a hundred louis, may be received in 
a garret^ freeze in my cold room, and suffer on my chairs, 
as hard as Saint Lawrence's gridiron, though without fire ; 
but a derical prince, a ladies' man, — that ia quite another 
thing. The misery visited by such an almoner must be 
attended by more luxury than some among those called 
rich can easUy afford." 

Then turning to Clotilde, who was getting her bed 
ready, she said, "Be sure to call me early to-monow 
morning." Then doubtless that she might meditate more 
quietly, she made a sign to the old woman to leave 
her. 

dotilde stirred up the fire, which had been covered 
with ashes to give the room a more miserable appearance, 
and retired to the loft in which she slept. 

Jeanne de Yalois, instead of sleeping, was making plans 
an night long. She took notes in pencil by the light of 
the night-lamp ; then having arranged her programme for 
the next day, she allowed herself toward three o'clock in 
the morning, to sink into a sleep from which Clotilde, who 
had slept very little more than she, came, in obedience to 
her orders, to rouse her at break of day. Toward eight 
o'clock she had finished her toilet^ which consisted of an 
elegant silk gown and a tasteful head-dress. Her shoes 
were such as were suitable both for the lady of rank and 
for the pretty woman ; she wore a patch on her left cheek. 
She sent to the Rue Pont^u-Choux for a two-wheeled 
chaise. She would have preferred a sedan-chair, but it 
would have been necessary to send to a great distance for 
one. 

VOL. L — It 
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This rolling chair was drawn by a robust Auvergnese, who 
was ordered to leave Madame at the Place Kojale, where, 
under the arcades on the southern side, on the ground- 
floor of an old deserted mansion was the shop of Monsieur 
Fingrety an upholsterer, who had second-hand furniture for 
sale and to let at the lowest prices. 

The Auvei^gnese wheeled his customer rapidly from the 
Hue Saint Claude to the Place Boyale ; so that ten min- 
utes after setting out the countess reached the warehouses 
of Monsieur Fingret, where we shall find her presently ad- 
miring and choosing, in a kind of pandemonium of which 
we will endeavor to give a sketch. 

Let the reader imagine warehouses fifty feet long by 
thirty feet wide, vdth a height of seventeen feet; upon the 
walls tapestries of the reign of Henri IV. and Louis XIIL ; 
the ceilings hidden by the number of objects suspended, 
— chandeliers of the seventeenth century side by side with 
stuffed lizards, church lamps, and flying fishes. 

On the floor were piles of carpeting and matting^ furni- 
ture with twisted pillars and square feet, buffets of carved 
oak, Louis XV. consoles with gilt daws, sofas covered 
with rose-colored damask or Utrecht velvety couches, capa- 
cious easy-chairs of leather, such as Sully liked, ebony 
wardrobes with panels in relief and brass mouldings, 
Boule tables with porcelain or enamelled tops» complete 
toilet-sets, desks inlaid with designs of musical instruments 
or flowers, and bedsteads in rosewood or in oak, with can* 
opies. Curtains of every shape^ of every design, of every 
kind of stu£^ are hanging in confusion, their colors har- 
monizing or contrasting in every part of the warehouse. 
There were harpsichords, spinnets, harps, lyres, upon a 
table, and one might see the dog of Malborough, stuffed* 
with eyes of enameL Then there was linen of eveiy qual- 
ity; dresses were to be seen hanging side by side with velvet 
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ooats, and swords with hilts of steel, silver, or mother-of 
pearL There were candlesticks, ancestral portraits, en- 
grayingSy and aU the imitations of Yemet, who was then 
in vogne, — that Yemet to whom the queen said so gpnce- 
fully and so wittily, ^ Decidedly, Monsieur Yemet» you are 
the only one in France who can make hoth rain and fine 
weather." 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

XONSDEUB FINORBT. 

Madamb db La Mottb, once admitted to view all th< 
riches, nndeistood for the first time how much she needed 
in the Rue Saint Glande. She needed a dnwing-room to 
hold 8o£u and easy-chaiis; a dining-room for tables and 
sideboardfl ; a boudoir for Persian curtains, screens, and 
pretty tables ; in short, what she needed most^ if she had 
the drawing-room, dining-room, and boudoir, was money 
to buy furniture to put in this new apartment. 

But with the uphokterers of Paris there has always 
been an opportunity for easy transactions^ and we haye 
never heard it said that a young and pretty woman had 
died on the threshold of a door which she was unable to 
get opened for her. In Paris, what one cannot buy he can 
hire, and it is the renters of furnished apartments who have 
given rise to the proverb, *' To see is to have.** 

Madame de La Motte, in the hope of securing a snita- 
ble apartment, chose, after measuring some of the articles^ 
a set of furniture of yellow silk with gilt nails, which had 
pleased her at first sight She was a brunette. 

But this set of furniture of ten pieces could never find 
room in the fifth story in the Rue Saint Claude. In order 
to arrange everything it would be necessary to hire the 
third story, — consisting of an antechamber, dining-room, 
parlor, and bedroouL She mighty she thought, receive on 
the third story the alms of cardinals, and on the fifth 
those of the bureaux of charity, — that is to say, receive in 
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loxory those who give from OBtentation, and in poverty the 
offeringB of prejudiced persons who prefer giving to those 
only who are in need. 

The countess, having made her decisioni turned her eyes 
toward the ohscurer portion of the warehouse, — that is, 
toward the place where the most splendid things were dis- 
played. There she saw, standing hat in hand, with an 
impatient manner, the figure of a Parisian citizen, who 
twirled a key with his fingers and looked at her with a 
slight smile of condescension. That worthy man was no 
other than Monsieur Fingret himself to whom his clerks 
had announced her arrivaL 

The same clerks might now he seen in the court-yard, 
occupied in the renovating of old furniture. Monsieur 
Fingret, fearing that his customer might ohserve the opera- 
tions of his clerks and thus gain an insight into his meth- 
ods prejudicial to his interests, closed the door which 
opened into the court-yard, — '' for fear the dust might 
blind Madame — " 

That '* Madame — " was an interrogation. 

*' Madame la Comtesse de La Motte Yalois," replied 
Jeanne, carelessly. 

Monsieur Fingret, on hearing this high-sounding title, 
put his key in his pocket and approached the countess. 
"Oh I** said he, "there is nothing here suitable for 
Madame ; I have furniture that is new, beautiful, mag- 
nificent Madame la Comtesse must not imagine that the 
house of Fingret has not as handsome furniture as the 
king's upholsterer. Leave all thisy Madame, if you please, 
and let me show you the other warehouse.** 

Jeanne colored. All this had seemed so splendid to 
her, — * too splendid even to hope to possess it ; and Mon- 
sieur Fingret's exalted opinion of her perplexed her not a 
little. She regretted that she had not announced herself 
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88 a 8imple bonigeoise ; bat a aldlfol mind can withdraw 
with advantage fix>m the most awkwaid situations. 

" Nothing new, Monsieur/' she said ; " I do not want 
it." 

''Madame has doubtless some Mend's apartments to 
famish." 

'^ Precisely," she replied, ''a friend's apartment Now, 
you understand that for a friend's apartment — " 

" Certainly, — if Madame will but choose," said Mon- 
sieur Fingret, who had no pride to prevent his selling old 
furniture instead of new, if he could make as much mone j 
on it. 

'' This set," said Jeanne, pointing to the one in yellow 



"Oh, but that is such a small sety Madame; thexe 
aie only ten pieces." 

** The chamber is not laige," replied the countess. 

** It is nearly new, as Madame may see." 

" Tes, — - for second-hand." 

** Certainly," said Monsieur Fingret^ smiling ; ^ but, in 
8horfc, such as it is, it is worth eight hundred francs." 

That price made the countess tremble; and how was 
she to confess that the heiress of the Yalois was content 
with second-hand things, and then could not afford to pay 
eight hundred francs for thenu She thought the bert 
thing to do was to appear angiy. "Why," she said, 
"who thinks of buying, Monsieur t How could you 
imagine that I would buy such trash t I only want to 
hire." 

Fingret made a grimace,^ his customer began gradu- 
ally to lose her value in his eyes. It was no longer a 
question of selling new fumitoze, or even old ; the trans* 
action had dwindled to a mere hiring. "You vrish it for 
a year 1" he asked. 
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"HOf for only a month. It is for some one coming 
firom the country." 

** It will be one bandied francs a month.** 

** Ton jest, surely, Monsieur ; why, in eight months I 
should have paid the full price of it." 

** Granted, Madame la Comtesse." 

" Well, and what then 1 " 

''Why, then, Madame, if it belongs to you it will nu 
longer belong to me ; and I shall not have the trouble of 
xepairing it, and making it new again, — which costs money.*' 

Madame de La Motte reflected : " One hundred francs a 
month is very dear, certainly ; but either I can return it 
at the end of that time, and say it is too dear, or I shall 
then perhaps be in a situation to buy. I thought of 
spending five, or six, hundred francs; let us do things 
in style, and spend three hundred." 

'' I will take it," she said, ** with curtains to match.^ 

« Yes, Madame." 

" And carpets 1 " 

« Here they are." 

** What can you give me for another room 1 ** 

''These oak chairs, this table with twisted legs, and 
green damask curtains.'' 

" Good ; and for a bedroom t " 

" A large and handsome bed, a counterpane of velvet, 
embroidered in rose-color and silver, excellent mattresses, 
blue curtains, and chimney ornaments in the Gothic style, 
but richly gilt.'^ 

" And for the dressing-room 1 " 

*'A toilet-table, hung with Mechlin lace; a chest of 
drawers, delicately ornamented with inlaid wood ; a chif- 
fonniere to match ; sofa and chairs, covered with tapestry, 
and elegant fire-irons from the bedroom of Madame de 
Pompadour at Choissy.*' 
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« All this for what price f " 

" For a month 1 " 

"Yes." 

^ Four hundred francs." 

" Ck>me, Monsieur Fingret^ do not take me for a gtisette^ 
to be dazzled by your fine descriptions. Please to reflect 
that you are asking at the rate of four thousand eight 
hundred francs a year, and for that I can take a house all 
furnished/* 

Monsieur Fingret scratched his ear. 

" You disgust me with the Place Boyale," continued the 
countess. 

^'I am yery sorry, Madame." 

** Prove it, then ; I will give only three hundred francs 
for all that furniture." 

Jeanne pronounced these words with so much authority 
that the merchant began again to think she might be 
worth conciliating. 

" So be it) then, Madame." 

"And on one condition, Monsieur Fingret" 

" What, Madame % " 

" That everything be arranged in its proper place by 
three o'clock." 

" But consider, Madame, it is now ten." 

" Can you do it, or not 1 " 

" Where are they to go 1 " 

" To the Bue Saint Claude in the Mania." 

" Ah, two steps from here! " 

" Precisely." 

The upholsterer opened a door, and called, ^ Sylvain I 
Landry I R^my I " 

Three of the apprentices came running in, delighted to 
have a pretext for leaving their work, as well as a chance 
to see the fine lady. 
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** The carts and the tracks instantly. B^my, you may 
take this yellow fumitnie ; SyWain, you take that for the 
diiiing-ioom ; and you, Landry, that for the l)edroom. 
We will make out the list^ and if you please, Madame, I 
will receipt it."* 

^ Here are six double louis, and a single louis," said 
the countess ; " give me the change." 

^ Here are twelve francs, Madame.** 

** Of which I will give six to these gentlemen, if they 
do their work well ; " and having given her address she 
returned to her wheeled chair. 

An hour later she had rented the apartment on the 
third floor, and in less than two hours the work of fur- 
nishing the salon, the antechamber, and the bedroom was 
progressing rapidly. Messieurs Landry, R6my, and Syl- 
vain earned their six francs, with ten minutes to spare. 

The lodgings thus transformed, the windows cleaned, 
and the fires lighted, Jeanne applied herself to making 
her toilet, and for two hours she was happy. She felt 
under her feet a thick carpet ; around her were walls fit- 
tingly adorned ; and she breathed a warm and perfumed 
atmosphere. Nothing had been forgotten; there were 
gilded branches from the walls for wax-lights, and ^^ass 
lustres on each side of the mirror. Jeanne had also added 
flowers, to complete the embellishment of the paradise in 
which she intended to receive hb Eminence. She took 
care even to leave the door of the bedroom a little open, 
through which the light of a bright fire gave a gHmpee of 
the luxuries within. 

Jeanne's coquetry went &rther than this. If the light 
of the fire rev«ded the interior of that mysterious cham- 
ber, if the perfumes declared the woman, the woman her- 
self showed signs of high birth, beauty, intelligence^ taste, 
to make her worthy the attention of a cardinaL Her 
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toilet was amnged with bo xnuch elegance that Monsieur 
de La Motte, her absent hnabandi might have aaked of her 
some explanation. 

After a light repast^ Jeanne buried herself in a laige 
easy-chair near the fire in her bedroonu With a book in 
her hand, and one foot resting on a stool, she waited, lis- 
tening to the ticking of the dock and the rambling of 
distant carriages. The clock strock nine^ ten, and eleven ; 
no one came, either in a carriage or on foot. 

Eleven o'clock 1 That is the hour for gallant prektes, 
who, having quickened their charity by a sapper in the 
Buburbs, can then make their way easily to the Bue Saint 
Claude, and thus may congmtulate themselves on being 
humane, philanthropic, and pious at slight cost. 

Midnight sounded solemnly firom the steeple of the 
Filles-du-CJalvaire. No prelate, no carriage. The wax- 
lights began to wane ; the fire, often renewed, was reduced 
to ashes ; the heat in the two chambers was torrid. 

The old servant lamented the damage to her cap, be* 
decked with^ ribbons, which as she nodded in her sleep 
came in contact with the flame or the melting wax of the 
candles. 

At half-past twelve Jeanne rose^ furious, from her easy- 
chair, which more than a hundred times she had left 
during the evening to open the window and search the 
dimly-lighted street. The neighborhood was as quiet as 
before the creation of the world. She directed Clotilde to 
undress her, refused supper, and dismiBsed the old woman, 
who was beginning to ask disagreeable questions. Left 
alone, amid her silken draperies, under her fine curtains, 
in her excellent bed, she slept no better than she had the 
night before. 

However, in the course of her reflections, Jeanne found 
excuses for the cardinaL In the flrst place, this excuse : 
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the cardinal, Wng gxand-almoner of the ooort^ had in 
hand a thousand peiplezing affaiiSy more important than 
a yiait to the Rue Saint dande. And then this other 
excuse : " He does not know this little Comtesse de Ya- 
loisy'' — an excuse very comforting to Jeanne. Oh, cer- 
tainly she would have heen inconsolahle if Monsieur de 
Bohan had failed in an appointment after making her a 
first visit 1 This excuse Jeanne wished to test, for her 
complete satisfiEtction. She sprang from her bod, lighted 
the candles, and in her white night-dress looked at herself 
a long time in the mirror. Then she smiled, blew out the 
lights, and jumped into bed. She had found this second 
excuse a good one. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

CARDINAL DB ROHAN. 

The next evening Jeanne without any feeling of diBCOOi^ 
agement renewed all her prepaiatious of the night before ; 
and on this occasion she had no time to grow impatient, 
for at seven o'clock a carriage drove np to the door, from 
which a gentleman alighted while the carriage was driven 
into a neighboring by-street there to await his return. At 
the sound of the door-bell Jeanne's heart beat so loud that 
its pulsations might almost have been heard; however, 
she composed herself arranged some embroidery upon the 
table^ placed a new piece of music on her harpsichord, 
and a newspaper on a comer of the mantel-piece. In a 
few minutes Clotilde opened the door and announced 
" The person who wrote the day before yesterday." 

''Let him come in/' said Jeanne; and a gentleman, 
dressed in silk and velvet, and with a lofty carriagei en- 
tered the room. 

Jeanne, who was displeased at the incognito which he 
tried to preserve, decided to take all the advantage which 
she had gained by her reflections. She made a step for^ 
ward, " To whom have I the honor of speaking t " she 
said, with the manner of one who patronizes rather than of 
one who is patronized. 

" I am the Cardinal de Rohan,'' he replied ; at which 
Madame de La Motte, feigning to be overwhelmed with 
the honor, made a reverence as though he were a king. 
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Then she drew forward an easy-chair for him, and placed 
herself in another. 

The cardinal^ ohserving this freedom from ceremony, 
kid his hat on the tahle^ and looking at Jeanne, began, 
'' It is true, then, MademoiseUe — ** 

** Madame," intemipted Jeanne. 

" Pardon me, I foigot. It is trae, then, Madame — " 

^ My husband is cadled the Gomte de la Motte, Mon- 
seigneor.** 

** Oh, yes ; a gendarme, is he not t ** 

** Yes, Monseigneur/' 

** And yoQ, Madame, are a Yalois 1 " 

** Yalois ; yea^ Monseigneor.'* 

'*A great name," said the cardinal, crossing his I^gB^ 
^ bat rare — belieyed extinct** 

Jeanne divined the cardinal's donbt. 

** Not extinct, Monseigneur, since I bear it myself and 
have a brother. Baron de YaloiB.'* 
-" Recognized 1" 

** That has nothing to do with it Becognised or on- 
recognized, rich or poor, he is still what he was bom, — 
Baron de Yalois.*' 

** Madame^ please explain to me this descent ; you in- 
terest me." 

Jeanne repeated all that the reader already knows. 

The cardinal listened and looked. He did not take the 
trouble to conceal his impressions. And why should he Y 
He did not believe either in her rank or her merit ; but 
she was poor and pretty. " So that," he said carelessly, 
when she had finished, " you have really been unfortunate." 

'^ I do not complain, Monseigneur." 

^Indeed, I had heard a most exaggerated account of 
the difl&culties of your position. This lodging is commo- 
dious and well furnished." 
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" For a gTisette, no doubt," leplied Jeuine, Jmpt t iant 
to b^in the attack. 

" What I do f oa call these looms fit for a grieette 1 " 

" I do not think yoa can call them fit for a ptinceaa," 
replied Jeonae, 

" And you are a princess," said he, in. that tone of 
nearly imperceptible itony vhich so very few persons 
know bow to impart to their nttennoa vithoat becoming 
impertiuenb 

"I was bom a Yalois, Monseigneiir, ss yon vera a 
Bohan," said Jeanne, with so much dignity that the feeU 
ings of the prince were not VouDded and the feelings of 
the man were touched. 

" Madame," said be, " I fotgot that my fint words 
should have been an apology. I wrote to you that I 
would come yesterday ; but I had to go to Yersaillee, to 
as8dBt at the reception of Monsieoi de Snfiren. I was 
therefore obliged to forego the pleasoie of visitilig 
yon." 

" Monseigneur does me too much honor in remembering 
me to-day, and my husband will mora than ever regret 
the exile to which poverty compels him, since it praventa 
him from sharing this &Tor with me." 

The word " husband " caught the attention of the ox- 
dinaL " Tou live alone, Madame t " be asked. 

*' Entirely alone." 

" That is praiseworthy in a young and pretty woman." 

" I should be out of place, Monseigneur, in all society 
but that bom which my poverty dehan me." 

" The genealogists do not contest your claim I " 

ea that avail me," said Jeanne, 
ith a charming gesture the little 
temples, 
chair nearer to the fire, " Madame" 
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continaed he, " I shall be glad to know in what I can 
serve you." 

** In nothing, Monseigneor," she said. 

*' What I in nothing 1 Be more frank." 

** I cannot be moie frank than I am, Monseignemc* 

" Tou were complaining just now." 

^ Certainly, I complain." 

"Well, then I •• 

'' Well, then, Monseigneur, I see that your Eminence 
wishes to bestow charity on me." 

'' Oh, Madame I " 

^Nothing else. I have taken charity, but I will 
receive it no more." 

** What can you mean t " 

^ Monseigneur, for some time past I have been veiy 
much humiliated ; I can endure it no longer." 

^Madame, you are wrong; there is no humiliation in 
misfortune." 

** Not even with the name I bear 1 Come, would you 
beg. Monsieur de fiohan t " 

" I do not speak of myself^" said. he, with embarrass- 
ment mingled with hauteur. 

^ Monseigneur, I know only two ways of begging, — in 
a carriage, or at a church door; in velvet, or in rags. Well, 
just now, I did not expect the honor of this visit; I 
thought you had forgotten me." 

"Oh, you knew, then, that it was I who wrote)'' said 
the cardinal 

" Were not your arms on the seal of the letter which 
you did me the honor to write me 1 " 

^ However, you feigned not to know me." 

''Because you did not do me the honor to announce 
yourself." 

** Well I this pride pleases me," said the cardinal, and 
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he legaided with attention the animated eyes and haughty 
ooontenanoe of Jeanne. 

** I was saying, then/' continued Jeanne, ** that hefoie 
seeing you I had taken the lesolution of throwing off all 
this flimsy parade, which covers the nakedness of my 
name, and of going in rags, like other mendicants, to heg 
my hread &om the passers-hy." 

''Ton are not at the end of yonr resomces, I trust, 
Hadamel'' 

Jeanne did not reply. 

''Tou have some property, even if it he mortgaged t 
Some &mily jewels 1 — this, for example ; " and he pointed 
to a hox, with which the delicate fingers of the lady had 
been playing. ** A singular hox, upon my word ! Will 
you permit me to look 1 Oh, a portrait 1 " he continued, 
with a look of great surprise. 

''Do you know the original of this portraits asked 
Jeanne. 

'^ It is that of Maria Tlieresa.'* 

" Of Maria Theresa r' 

'' Yes, the Empress of Austria." 

" ReaUy ! ** cried Jeanne, *' Are you sure, Monseigneur t " 

The cardinal looked at the box more attentively than 
before. " Where did you get this f " he asked. 

" From a lady who came the day before yesterday." 

"To see you r* 

"Yes." 

"From a lady — " and the caidinal examined the box 
with minute attention. 

" I am mistaken, Monaeigneur, there were two ladies," 
continued Jeanne. 

"And one of them gave you this boxf said he, with 
evident suspicion* 

" No ; she dropped it here." 



it 
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The cardinal remained thoughtful for some time, — so 
thoughtful that the Comtesse de Yalois was puzzled, and 
thought that it would he weU for her to he on her 
guard. 

Then the cardinal looked up, carefully ohserving the 
countess, and said, '' What was the name of this lady 1 I 
beg pardon for being inquisitive. I am ashamed of seem- 
ing to play the part of a judge." 

" Indeed, it is a somewhat strange question." 
Indiscreet, perhaps, but not strange." 
Yes, very strange ; for if I had known the name of the 
lady who left this little box here, I should have returned 
it long before this." 

" Then you know not who she is 1 " 

" I know only that she is the head of some charitable 
institution." 

« In Paris 1 " 

" No ; in Versailles." 

" From Versailles ) the head of a charitable house 1 " 

" Monseigneur, I accept charity from ladies ; that does 
not so much humiliate a poor woman ; and this lady, who 
had heard of my wants, left with me a hundred louis when 
she went away." 

" A hundred louis 1 " said the cardinal in surprise ; then 
fearing lest he might wound Jeanne's susceptibility, he 
added, ** I am not astonished, Madame, that they should 
give you such a sum. You deserve, on the contrary, all 
the solicitude of charitable persons, and your name makes 
it a duty to help you. What surprises me is that it was 
brought to you by the head of a charitable institution ; 
they are not in the habit of giving such donations. Gould 
you describe this lady to me, Countess 1 " 

" Not easily, Monseigneur," replied Jeanne, to whet the 
curiosity of the cardinaL 

VOL. I. — 18 
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*' How 80, since she came here 1 " 

*^ Because, probably not wishing to be recognized, she 
hid her face in a yery large hood, and was, besides, en- 
veloped in furs." The countess had the air of trying to 
remember. 

" However," repeated the cardinal 

"I thought I saw — but I do not afi&rm it, Mon- 
seigneur." 

" What did you think you saw 1 " 

*' Blue eyes." 

« The mouth 1 " 

** Small, though the lips were rather thick, — the lower 
one, particularly." 

" TaU or short 1 " 

" Of middle height" 

« Her hands % " 

« Perfect" 

" Her neck 1 " 

** Long and slender." 

" Her countenance 1 " 

" Grave and noble." 

** Her manner of speaking t " 

'' Somewhat embarrassed. But you, perhaps, know this 
lady, Monseigneurf 

" Why should you think so, Madame 9 " demanded the 
prelate, quickly. 

** From the manner in which you question me ; besides, 
there is a sympathy which all doers of good works have 
for one another." 

** No, Madame, I do not know her." 

** But Monseigneur, if you had some suspicion 1 " 

** How should 1 1 " 

" Oh, suggested by this portrait, perhaps 1 " 

^Yes, certainly, the portrait," said the cardinal, 
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rather uneasily, fearing that he had not heen cautious 
enough. 

" Well, Monseigneur, this portrait — * 

''Oh, this portrait still appears to me to be that 
of—" 

''That of Maria Theresa, is it not so]^ 

" I helieye so, certainly." 

'• Then you think — ** 

" That you have received a visit from some German lady 
who has founded a charitable institution — " 

" At VersaiUes 1 " 

" At Versailles ; yes, Madame." And the cardinal was 
silent. But it was evident that he doubted, and that the 
presence of this box in Jeanne's apartment renewed his 
distrust. 

Jeanne did not wholly understand what foundation the 
prince could have for his suspicion — so unfavorable to 
her, certainly — that she was spreading a snare for him 
under false appearances. 

Indeed, any one might have known the interest which 
the cardinal took in the queen's affairs; it was a court 
rumor which was by no means a secret, and we have 
already remarked upon the efforts of certain enemies to 
maintain the animosity between the queen and her grand- 
almoner. 

This portrait of Maria Theresa, this box which the 
queen constantly carried with her, and which the cardinal 
had seen a hundred times in her hands, — how could it 
have come into the hands of Jeanne the mendicant? 
Had the queen really been to see her in this poor apart- 
ment 1 If so, was she indeed unknown to Jeanne 1 Was 
the latter, with some secret motive, concealing the honor 
which had been bestowed upon herl 

The prelate doubted ; he had already doubted the even- 
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iag before. The name of Valoia had cantioned him to 
be on bis gn&rd ; siid if the queen hod reaJlf been there, 
it vas no longer a poor iroman he bod to deal vith, bnt a 
princen auccored hy a queen who bestowed her gifts in 
person. Was Marie Antoinette charitable to this degree 1 

While the cardinal was tbns pondering over hie donbt^ 
Jeanne, who watched him constantly, whom not an emo- 
tion of the prince escaped, was in agony. It is indeed 
real martyrdom for a conscience burdened with some men- 
tal reservation to be suspected by those whom one wishes 
to convince by the actual truth. 

The silence was embarrassing to both. 

At last, howeTer, the cardinal broke the dlence by 
saying, " And the other Udy t " 

" Oh, I could see her plainly I She is tall and beantifol, 
with a determined expression, a brilliant complexion, and 
a fine form." 

" And the other lady did not call her by name 1 " 

" Yes, once ; but by her Christian name." 

"What was it t" 

" Andrtfe." 

" Andri!e ! " repeatAd the cardinal, with a start which 
did not pass unnoticed by the countess. 

The cardinal now knew everything ; the name of Andr^ 
put an end to all his doubts. It was known that the queen 
had gone to Paris on that day vith Mademoiselle de 
Tavemey. 

The cardinal breathed again. There was neither snare 

' I Rue Saint Claudfe Madame de La Motte 

n beautiful and pure as the angel of truth. 

1 try one more test ; the prince was a 

he said, " one thing astonishes me, — that 
ddiessed yourself to the king." 
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''Bat Mcnseigneur, I have sent him twenty petitions." 

«« Without result 1 " 

"Yes." 

** Then, if the king failed you, any of the princes of 
the blood would have listened to your claim. Monsieur 
le Due d'Orl&ins is charitable, and often likes to do what 
the king refuses to do." 

''I have solicited his Highness the Due d'Orl&ms, . 
Monseigneur, but uselessly." 

** That astonishes me." 

''Oh, when one is poor, and not supported by any 
one — " 

" There is still the Comte d'Artois ; sometimes dissi- 
pated men perform more generous actions than charitable 
ones." 

" It was the same with him as with the others." 

"But the princesses, the aunts of the king, Madame 
Elisabeth particularly, would refuse assistance to no 
one." 

" It is true, Monseigneur, her Boyal Highness, to whom 
I wrote, promised to receive me ; but I know not why, 
after having received my husband, she never deigned to 
notice me." 

" It is strange, certainly," said the cardinal ; then, as 
if the thought had just struck him, he cried, " But, good 
Heavens ! we are forgetting the person to whom you 
should have addressed yourself first of all." 

" And to whom ought I to have applied ? " 

" To the dispenser of all favors, to her who never re- 
fuses help where it is deserved, — to the queen. Have 
you seen her ] " 

" Never," answered Jeanne, with perfect simplicity. 

" You have never presented your petition to the queen 1 " 

" Never." 
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" Yoa have not tried to obtain an ftndience of het 1 " 

" I have tried, bat did not sacceed." 

" At least, you must have tried to throw younelf in hei 
way, that she might lemark yon, and send for you to ooDlt 
That would have been a method worth tiying." 

" I have not employed it." 

" But that is very strange ! " 

"I have been only twir« to Versailles, and then saw 
but two persons there ; one was Doctor Louis, who bad 
attended my poor father at the H6tel Dien, and the other 
was Monsieur le Baron de Taveraey, to whom I had an 
introdnction." 

"What did Monsienr de Taveroey say to yoni He 
might have brought yoa to the queen." 

" He told me that I was veiy unwise." 

" How 90 ) " 

" To bring forward as a claim to the benevolence of the 
king a relationship which would be sure to displease him| 
as nobody likes poor relations." 

" I lect^nize the egotistical and rude old baron." Then, 
reflecting on Andr^e's visit to the countess, " It is very 
strange 1 " he thought. " The father rejects the solicitor, 
and the queen takes the daughter to her. Something 
must result from that singular contradiction." Then, alond, 
" Upon my word, it surprises me to hear that you, a lady 
of the first rank, have never seen the king or queen 1 " 

" Except in a portrait," replied Jeanne, smiling. 

" Then," said the cardinal, " I will conduct you myself 
to Yetsailles, and will open the doors for you." 

enr, bow good you are ! " cried Jeanne, 

ijoy. 

pproacbed her, and said, " It is impo^ 

fore long eveiybody must become inter- 
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''Alas, Monseigneurl" said Jeanne, with an adorable 
sigh, " do you think so 1 " 

"Oh, I am sure of itl** 

" I fear you flatter me," she said, looking earnestly at 
him, for she could hardly believe in his sudden change of 
manner, who ten minutes before had treated her with the 
levity of a prince. 

This look of Jeanne, thrown as if by the arrow of the 
archer, wounded the cardinal either in the heart or in his 
sensual being, awakening either the fire of ambition or the 
fire of desire, — fire in either case. 

Monsieur de Rohan, who was a connoisseur in women, 
acknowledged to himself that he had seen few so seducing. 
'' Ah, upon my word 1 " said he to himself, with the eter- 
nally scheming spirit of a man used to diplomacy, ''it 
would be too extraordinary, and too fortunate, that at the 
same time I should meet a virtuous woman with the ap- 
pearance of an intriguer, and should find in this state of 
poverty an all-powerful protectress." 

" Monseigneur, your occasional silence disquiets me. 
Pardon me for saying so." 

" Why so, Countess 1 " 

" Because a man like you fails in politeness to only two 
kinds of women." 

" Oh, good Heavens, Countess I what are you about to 
say ? Upon my word, you frighten me I " and he took 
her hand. 

" I repeat it," said she, — " with women whom you love 
too much, or with women for whom you have but little 
respect." 

"Countess, Countess! you make me blush. Have I, 
then, failed in politeness toward youl" 

" Certainly." 

" Do not say that, — it would be terrible 1 " 
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" It is serious, indeed, Monseigaeiit ; and yet yon can- 
not love me too much, and I have given you no reason for 
not respecting me." 

The cardinal took Jeanne's hand. 

" Ob, Countess ! you speak as if you were angry vlth me." 

" No, MonselgneuT, for you have not yet merited my anger." 

" And I never will, Madame, from this day in which I 
have had the pleaeiite of making yonr acquaintance." 

" Oh, my mirror I my mirror ! " thought Jeanne. 

" And from this day, my solicitude for yon will not cease." 

"Oh, no more, Monseigneur," said the conntess, who 
bad not withdrawn her hand ; " that is enough." 

" What do yoD mean t " 

" Monseigneur, do not speak to me of your protection." 

" God forbid that I should pronounce that word ' pro- 
tection 1 ' Ah, Madame, it is not you that it would 
humiliate, bat my self 

"Then Monsieur le Cardinal, let us admit one thing 
which will flatter me exceedingly," 

" If so, Madame, let ua admit that thing." 

" Let OS admit that you have paid a visit to Madame de 
La Motte Valoia, — nothing more." 

" But nothing less, at least," replied the gallant cardinal, 
and raising Jeanne's hand to his lips bo kissed it with 
some ardor. 

The nountnaa withdrpw her hnnd. 
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OGcnpied and so eminent^ — I assure you, it is a year's 
consolation." 

'' A year 1 that is a short time ; let us hope for more, 
Countess." 

«Yery well, I do not say no, Monsieur le Cardinal,'* 
said she, smiling. 

This ** Monsieur le Cardinal," was a fetmiliarity of 
which Madame de La Molte was guilty for the second 
time. The prelate, sensitive in his pride, might have 
been astonished at it ; but the affair had gone so far that 
not only was he not astonished, he was even pleased, as 
if he had received a favor. '' Ah, this seems like confi- 
dence," he said, drawing still nearer to Jeanne. " So 
much the better; so much the better." 

"I have confidence, yes, Monseigneur; because I per- 
ceive that your Eminence — " 

" You said * Monsieur ' just now. Countess." 

''Tou must pardon me, Monseigneur; I am not ac< 
quainted with court usage. I say, then, that I have con- 
fidence in you because you are capable of understanding a 
mind like mine, adventurous and brave, and a heart still 
pure in spite of the trials of poverty, in spite of attacks 
upon me by vile enemies. Your Ekninence will know 
how to appreciate in me — that is, in my conversation — 
whatever you may find that is worthy of you ; as to all 
the rest your Eminence will grant indulgence." 

** We are, then, friends, Madame ; it is agreed 1" 

" I, indeed, wish it." 

The cardinal rose and advanced toward Madame de La 
Motte ; but as his arms were rather more widely extended 
than the occasion required, the countess glided lightly 
beyond their reach. 

" A friendship of three ! " she said, with an inimitable 
accent of raillery and innocence. 
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" What do yon mean b; ' friendsltip of three ' 1 " asked 
the cardinal. 

" Whj, ia there not, somewhere in the world, a pooi 
gendarme, an eule, called the Comto de La MiotteT " 

"Oh, GountesB, vhat an nnseasonable memory yon 
have I " 

" But I must speak to you of him, since yon do not 
speak of him to me." 

"Do you know why I do not speak of him to you, 
Countess 1 " 

" TeU me, if you please." 

" It is because he will always speak for himself quite 
enough ; believe me, husbande are not easily silenced." 

" And if he speaks for himself t " 

"Then others will speak of you, ^ will speak of us." 

" How ifl that I " 

" They will say, for example, that Monsienr le Comte de 
La Motto was pleased, or was displeased, because Monsieur 
le Cardinal de Rohan came three, four, or fire times a week 
to visit Madame de Ia Motte in the Rue Saint Claude." 

" Ah I but do you mean that. Monsieur le Cardinal 1 — 
three, four, or five times a week I ' 

" What, then, means our friendship, Countess t I said 
'five times;' I was wrong. I should have said six m 
seven times, without counting the bissextile days." 

Jeanne laughed. The cardinal observed that, for the 
first time, she appreciated his pleasantry, and he felt 
flattered. 

" Can you keep people from talking t " she said. " Ton 
know well that it is impossible." 
can," be replied, 
wl" 

f easily. With, or without, reason, I am well 
le Parisians." 
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" Ob, certainly, and with reason, Monaeigneur." 

** But you, they have the misfortune not to know." 

« Well 1 " 

*' Let us reverse the situation.** 

" Reverse it 1 You mean — ** 

" If you should be willing — i^ for instance — " 

« Gk) on." 

'' If you should go out, instead of making me go out 1 " 

'* Tou mean that I should go to your hotel, — I, 
Monseigneur % ** 

" You would go readily enough to call on a minister." 

" A minister is not a man, Monseigneur." 

** You are adorable. We]l, I am not speaking of my 
hdtel ; I have a house — " 

** A private house, to speak plainly." 

'* By no means, — a house of yours." 

''Ah!" said the countess, ''a house of minel And 
where is that house 1 I know nothing of it." 

'' To-morrow morning at ten o'clock you shall have the 
address." 

The countess blushed, and the cardinal gallantly took 
her hand. This time the kiss that he impressed upon it 
was at once respectful, tender, and bold. They then 
bowed to each other, smiling, with that attenuated cere- 
moniousness which indicates an approaching intimacy. 

** A light for Monseigneur I " cried the countess. 

The old woman appeared with a light, and the prelate 
departed. 

" Well, well ! " thought Jeanne ; ** it seems to me that 
I have made a great step in the world." 

** Come, come ! " said the cardinal to himself, as he got 
into his carriage ; " I have made a double stroke. That 
woman is bright enough to catch the queen as she has 
canght ma" 
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CHAPTER XVL 

MBSMEB, AND BAINT-XABTIN. 

Thebb was a time when PariSi firee from business, with 
plenty of leisore, was entirely engrossed with questions 
which in our day are the monopoly of the rich, who are 
called useless, and of the scholars, who are called idle. 

In 1784) the period which we have reached, the fash- 
ionable topicy the topic which superseded all others, was 
mesmerism, — a mysterious science, badly defined by its 
discoverers, who, not feeling the necessity of rendering 
a discovery democratic ^m its birth, had allowed it to 
assume the name of a man,— that is, an aristocratic title, 
instead of one of those scientific names taken ^m the 
Greek, by the aid of which the bashful modesty of mod- 
em scholars popularizes every scientific subject. 

Indeed, of what use would it have been in 1784 to 
popularize a science 1 Did the people, who for more than 
a century and a half had not been consulted by the gov- 
erning power, count for anything in the State 1 No ; the 
people were the fertile soil, which produced, — a rich har- 
vest to be reaped ; but the lord of the soil was the king, 
the harvesters were the nobility. 

In our day all this is changed* France is like a secular 
hourglass : for nine hundred years it has marked the hour 
of royalty ; the powerful hand of the Lord has turned it : 
for centuries to come it will mark the era of the people. 

In 1 784 the name of a man was a recommendation. In 
these days success depends upon the names of things. 
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But let us leave to*day and look back upon yesterday. 

Doctor Mesmer was in Paris, as we have already heard 
from Marie Antoinette. This Doctor Mesmer deserves a 
few words from us, as his name was then on everybody's 
lips. He had, in 1777, brought from Germany, the land 
of mysteries, a science inflated with clouds and lightning. 
By the flashes of this lightning the nmn of science saw 
but the clouds forming above him a dark canopy ; the 
vulgar saw only the lightning. He had begun bis careei 
in Grermany by writing a thesis upon the influence of the 
planets. He had endeavored to prove that these celestial 
bodies, by virtue of that power which produces their mu- 
tual attraction, exercised an influence over living bodies, 
and particularly over the nervous system, by means of a 
subtle fluid which exists ever3rw}iere in the universe. 
But this first theory was too abstract ; one must, to under- 
stand it, be initiated in the science of the Galileos and the 
Newtons ; and in order that this theory should become 
popular, it would have been necessary for the whole body of 
the nobility to be converted into a scientific society. He 
therefore abandoned this theory, and as the basis of his 
doctrine, gave his attention to the magnet, which was 
then awakening much interest, and was supposed to be 
efficacious in curing disease. 

Mesmer therefore added the action of magnets to his 
first system, and tried to see what he could derive from 
this combination. Unfortunately for Mesmer, on arriving 
at Vienna, he found a rival, named Hall, already estab- 
lished there ; and this rival pretended that Mesmer bad 
robbed him of hb discoveries. Thereupon Mesmer — a 
man of imagination —-announced that he had abandoned 
the magnet as useless, and that he effected cures not by 
mineral, but by animal, magnetism. 

This, although called by a new name, was not in reality 
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A new aoieBce. Traditions in regard to it had been handed 
down ftom the ancient Greeks and Egyptians^ and it had 
been revived from time to time by the sorcerers of the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, many of whom 
had paid for their knowledge with their lives. 

Urbain Giandier was nothing more than an animal 
magnetizer. 

Mesmer had heard of the miracles of this science. 

Joseph Balsamo, the hero of one of our books, had left 
some traces of his work in Germany and especially in 
Strasburg. 

Mesmer set out in search of these fragments of knowl- 
edge, — scattered and fluttering like those will-o'-the-wisps 
which hover at night over stagnant pools,— and con- 
densed them into a science to which he gave the name of 
mesmerism. He then communicated his system to the 
Academies of Science in Paris^ London, and Berlin. The 
first two did not deign to reply to him ; the third said 
that he was mad. 

Mesmer recalled the Grecian philosopher who denied 
that there was such a thing as motion, and whom his 
antagonist confounded by walking away. He came to 
France, and took out of the hands of Doctor Storck, and 
of the oculist Wenzel, a young girl seventeen years old, 
who had disease of the liver and amaurosis, and after three 
months of his treatment, restored her health and her 
sight 

This cure convinced many people, — among them a 
doctor called Deslon, who, at first an antagonist, became 
his disciple. 

From this time the reputation of Mesmer rapidly in- 
creased. The Academy declared against the innovator; 
the court was in his favor. Negotiations were opened by 
the ministry to induce Mesmer to enrich humanity by the 
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publication of his doctrine. The doctor fixed his price. 
There was some haggling, and at last the government 
offered him, in the king's name, an income for life of 
twenty thousand francs for public lectures, and ten thou- 
sand more for the instruction in his system of three persons 
to be chosen by the government. 

Mesmer, however, indignant at the royal parsimony, 
refused, and set out for the Baths at Spa with one of his 
patients ; but while he was gone Deslon, his pupil, pos- 
sessor of the secret which he had refused to sell for thirty 
thousand francs a year, opened a public establishment for 
the treatment of patients. 

Mesmer was informed of this disastrous fact; he de- 
nounced Deslon's conduct as treacherous and thievish ; he 
was near going mad. Then one of his patients, Monsieur 
de Bergasse, conceived the idea of forming a company. A 
capital of three hundred and forty thousand francs was 
raised on the condition that the secret should be revealed 
to the shareholders. Mesmer agreed to this, and with the 
money returned to Paris. 

The time was propitious. France was in that state 
when, as often happens in communities where there is 
nothing of an excitable nature to occupy the minds of the 
people, every one feels dimly that a crisis is approaching. 
Under the apparent calmness there prevailed a general un- 
easiness, and all were seeking for something that would 
create excitement. They had lost all interest in questions 
of national import, and a new opera was to them of more 
moment than a treaty of peace with England, or the recog- 
nition of the independence of the United States. In fact, 
every one was ready to be carried away by anything so 
mysterious and strange as this theory, which proposed to 
cure invalids, restore intelligence to fools, and amuse the 
wise. 
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Everywhere Meamer was talked of. What had he 
done 1 On whom had he perfonned these miracles f To 
what great lord had he restored sight or health 1 What 
lady's nerves, worn out hy dissipation, had he soothed 1 
What young girl had he compelled to predict the future in 
a magnetic trance 1 

The future ! — that great word of all ages, that word of 
absorhing interest for all minds, the solution of all prob- 
lems. But what, then, was the present % 

A royalty without radiance, a nobility with authority, 
a country without commerce, a people without rights, a 
society without confidence. From the royal family, uneasy 
and isolated on its throne, to the plebeian family starv- 
ing in its hovel, there was misery, shame^ and fear 
everywhere. 

To forget others while thinking of self, to draw from 
new, unknown sources the assurance of long life and un- 
alterable health, to snatch something from avaricious fate, 
— was not this the object of an aspiration, easy to be 
understood, toward that unknown good from which Mea- 
mer would lift the veil 1 

Voltaire was dead, and there was no longer in France a 
single burst of laughter, except the laugh of Beaumarchais, 
more bitter than that of the master. Rousseau was dead ; 
there were no more religious phOosophers in France. 
Rousseau had wished to sustain belief in God ; but since 
Rousseau was no more, no one dared to venture that under- 
taking for fear of being crushed under its weight. 

War had formerly been a serious occupation for the 
French people ; but now the only war in which they were 
engaged was in America, where the people fought for what 
they called '' independence,'* and what the French call by 
the more abstract word '' liberty.** And even this distant 
war— this war carried on not only in another country, but 
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in another world — had come to an end. All things con- 
sidered, was it not better worth while to give attention to 
Mesmer, — that Grerman doctor who, for the second time 
within six years, created an excitement in France, — than 
to Lord Cornwallis or Monsieur Washington, who were 
so far away that probably the people of Paris would never 
see either of them 1 Mesmer was there ; they could see 
him, touch him, and — supreme ambition of three quarteis 
of Paris — could be touched by him. 

And so this man, who on his arrival in Paris had not 
been sustained by any one, not even by the queen, his 
compatriot, who aided so willingly those who came from 
her country ; this man, who but for Doctor Deslon who 
betrayed him would have remained in obscurity, — this 
man reigned supremely over public opinion, leaving far 
behind the king, of whom the public had never talked, 
Monsieur de Lafayette, of whom they did not yet talk, 
and Monsieur Necker, of whom they talked no longer. 

And as if this age had undertaken the task of giving to 
every mind according to its aptitude, to every heart ac- 
cording to its sympathy, to every body according to its 
need, — in contrast with Mesmer arose Saint-Martin, the 
teacher of spiritualism, whose doctrine came to comfort the 
souls wounded by the positivism of the Grerman doctor. 

Lnagine an atheist with a religion more attractive than 
religion itself; a republican full of consideration and re- 
spect for kings ; a gentleman belonging to the privileged 
class, tender and loving toward the people, — endowed with 
the most logical, the most charming eloquence, attacking 
the religions of the world which he calls senseless, for the 
sole reason that they are divine ! 

Imagine Epicurus, powdered, in embroidered coat, span' 
gled waistcoat, satin small-clothes, silk stockings and red 
shoes, — Epicurus, not content with overthrowing gods in 

VOL. L — u 
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whom ha does not believe, bat ftttackiug govemmentt^ 
which he treate like religions, because the^ can stiver 
agree among themselves, and almost always cause nnfaappi- 
neae to mankind, arguing against social law, which he 
attacks by saying : " It punishes in the same way crimes 
of different degrees ; it punishes the effect without conaid- 
ering the cause." 

Suppose now that this tempter, who calls himself " the 
unknowti philosopher," instead of saying, " All men are 
equal," which is an absurdity, invents this formula : " lo- 
telligent beings are all kings." And then conceive the 
effect of such a sentiment, Mling on a society without 
hope, without direction. Remember that at this time 
women were tender and foolish, and men were eager after 
power, honor, and pleasure ; that it was a time when 
kings allowed their crowns to rest lightly on their heads, 
— crowns toward which, for the firat time, cnnons and 
threatening looks were cast from places of ohscurity. It 
will not then seem strange that such a doctrine should find 
proselytes, — a doctrine which said : " Choose &om among 
yourselves a superior soul, — superior in love, in charity, 
in the capability of loving well, of making others happy; 
then when this soul of a man shall be clearly revealed to 
you, bend the knee, humiliate yourselves, annihilate your- 
selves, inferior souls, in order to leave room for the dic- 
tatorship of this soul, whose mission it is to restore you to 
your normal condition, — that is, to an equality of suffei^ 
ing amid unequal gifts and opportunities." 

Add to this that the unknown philosopher surrounded 
himself with mystery ; that he sought the deepest obscn- 
rity to discuss in peace, far from spies and parautes, tbe 
grand social theory which might become the policy of the 
world. 

" ' 'sten to me," be said, " faithful Bonis, believing 
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hearts, — listen, and try to nnderstand me; or rather do 
not listen, unless you have sufficient interest and desire 
for knowledge to understand me, for you will find it diffi- 
culty and I will not impart my secrets to any who will not 
tear away the veil from before them. I say things that I 
do not wish to seem to say, therefore I shall often appear 
to say what I really do not say." 

Thus worked for the glorification of soul and of matter, 
while dreaming of the annihilation of God and the de- 
struction of the religion of Christ, these two men, who 
had divided the more serious portion of the French people 
into two camps. 

To the vat of Mesmer, firom which flowed forth health 
and happiness, was drawn the sensual life, the elegant 
materialism of this degenerate nation ; while for the study 
of truth and error were united the pious, charitable, loving 
souls, thirsting for realities after their long familiarity with 
delusions. 

If within these privileged spheres ideas either diverged, 
or became confused, it must be remembered in what a 
crude state the citizens and the people — since called "the 
third estate " — still remained ; they only guessed that 
something was being done for them, and in their impa- 
tience burned with a desire to steal the sacred fire, like 
Prometheus, to animate a world all their own in which 
they should manage their own affairs. 

Conspiracies in the forming stage of conversations, asso- 
ciations in the form of clubs, social meetings in the form 
of quadrilles, — that is, civil war and anarchy, — would 
be discerned under all this by the thoughtful observer. 

Alas! now that the veils have been torn away, now 
that the people have been ten times overthrown by the 
Promethean fire which they stole, tell us what the thinker 
could have seen at the end of this strange eighteenth cen- 
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tuij, if not the decoioposition of a worlds if not something 
like that which happened after the death of Caesar and 
before the accession of Augustus. Augustus was he who 
separated the Pagan from the Christian worlds as Napoleon 
is he who has separated the feudal from the democratic 
world. 

Perhaps we have led our readers into a digression which 
has seemed to them somewhat long ; but indeed it would 
have been difficult to treat of that epoch without touching 
upon the serious problems which pertained to its very life 
and character. 

Now the effort has been made, — the effort of a child 
who with hiB nails scratches off the rust from an antique 
statue, in order to read beneath the rust an inscription 
almost effaced. 

Let us return to our stoiy. If we continue to occupj 
ourselves with real events, we shall say too much for tha 
xomancer, too little for the historian. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

THE VAT. 

We have endeavored to give an idea, in the last chapter, 
of the interest and enthusiasm which drew such crowds of 
people to see the cures publicly performed by Mesmer. 

The king, as we know, had given permission to the 
queen to go and see what all Paris was talking of, accom- 
panied by one of the princesses. It was two days after 
the visit of Monsieur de Rohan to the countess. The 
weather was fine. The thaw had come, and hundreds of 
sweepers were employed in cleaning away the snow from 
the streets. The clear blue sky was just beginning to be 
illumined by its first stars, when Madame de La Motte, 
elegantly dressed, and presenting every appearance of opu- 
lence, arrived in a coach which Clotilde had carefully 
chosen as the best-looking at the Place Yenddme, and 
stopped before a brilliantly lighted house. This house 
was the one occupied by Doctor Mesmer. Numbers of 
other carriages were waiting at the door, and a crowd of 
people had collected to see the patients arrive and depart 
These spectators, when they saw some rich invalid, envel- 
oped in furs and satins, carried in by footmen, seemed to 
find some consolation in the evident proof it afforded that 
God made men healthy or unhealthy without reference 
to their purses or their genealogies. A general murmur 
would arise when they recognized some duke paralyzed in 
an arm or leg, or some marshal whose feet refused their 
office, less in consequence of military fisitigue and marches 
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tliaa of faalta made with the ladies of the opers or of the 
Comedie Italienna. Sometimea it waa a lady, carriod in 
by bet aerrants, with drooping head and languid eye, 
who, weakened by late houra and an irregular life, came 
to demand from Doctor Meamer ^e health she had vainly . 
sought to regain elsewhere. 

Many of these ladies were as well known aa the gentle- 
men, and tbeir names circulated noisily through the crowd ; 
but a great many — doubtless those whose names would 
have created the meet scandal — avoided public gaze, on 
this evening at least, by wearing satin masks, for then 
waa a ball at the Open that night, and many of these 
ladiee intended to go to it immediately on leaving the 
Place Vend6me. 

Through this crowd Madame de La Uotte walked erect 
and firm, with a mask on her face ; she elicited from them 
only the exclamation, " Ah, that one cannot be very ill ! " 

But it is not to be eupponed that this phrase implied 
the total absence of comments. For if Madame de TLa 
Motte was not sick, why should she come to Doctor 
Mesmer'sl If the crowd had been acquainted, aa we 
are, with the events we have before related, it would 
have seen that nothing was mom natural than this 
visit 

Indeed, Madame de La Motte had been reflecting npon 
her conversation with Monsieur le Cardinal de Rohan, and 
especioUy upon the particular attention with which the 
cardinal had honored that box containing the picture, 
which had been left in her house. And as in the name of 
the owner of this box lay the secret of the sudden change 
to graciousness in the manner of the cardinal, Madame de 
La Motte had decided npon two methods by which abe 
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<he twa She had gone to Versailles to inquire at the 
bureau of eharity for the German ladies. There, as we 
may imagine^ she had received no information. There 
were a great many German ladies living at YersailleSy on 
account of the avowed sympathy of the queen for her 
country-women ; there were supposed to he one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred of them. They were very 
benevolent, but there was no bureau of charity supported 
by them. 

Therefore Jeanne's inquiries about the two ladies who 
had come to visit her had proved fruitless. In vain did 
she say that one of them was called Andr6e ; no one knew 
in Versailles a lady of that name, which moreover was not 
German. To ask Monsieur de Rohan himself what name 
he suspected, would show him that she was interested in 
the subject ; it would, moreover, detract from the pleasure 
and merit of a discovery made in spite of the whole world 
and apparently beyond the bounds of possibility. 

Now, since there had been mystery in the conduct of 
these ladies at her house, mystery in the astonishment 
and reserve of Monsieur de Rohan, it was by way of 
mystery that she must reach the solution of these enigmas. 
Moreover, Jeanne found an enticing attractiveness in this 
struggle with the unknown. 

She had heard that in Paris for some time past there 
had been a man of learning, a worker of miracles, who had 
discovered the means of expelling from the human body 
disease and pain, as Christ drove out demons from the 
bodies of the possessed. She learned that this man not 
only cured physical ills, but wrested from the soul the 
wretched secret which was destroying it. The most 
obstinate will of his patients had been seen to soften and 
change to the docility of the slave under his singular 
influence. 
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And then, in the sleep which succeeded the pain, — 
after the learned physician had quieted the most disturbed 
organization by plunging it into complete forgetfulness, — 
the soul, delighted with the rest it owed to the enchanter, 
gave itself up wholly to the control of this new master. 
From that moment he directed all its workings ; it was 
subservient to him ; and eveiy thought of this grateful 
soul was transmitted to him in a language which had over 
ordinary language the advantage, or disadvantage perhaps, 
of being absolutely truthful. 

Moreover, issuing from the body which served as its 
prison, at the first order of him who for the moment con- 
trolled it, this soul would roam through the world, mingle 
with other souls, probe them incessantly, search them 
pitilessly ; and then like the hound who forces the game 
from the thicket where it is hiding, as it thinks in safety, 
it would finally drive this secret from the heart where it 
was buried, pursue it^ overtake it, and bring it to the feet 
of the master. 

Hence came the revelation of many marvellous secrets. 
Madame de Duras had recovered in this way a child 
stolen when out at nurse ; Madame de Chauton6, an Eng- 
lish dog no larger than her hand, for which she would 
have given all the children in the world ; and Monsieur 
de Yaudreuil, a lock of hair for which he would have 
given half his fortune. These revelations had been made 
by clairvoyants, operated upon magnetically by Doctor 
Mesmer. 

Thus persons could choose, in the house of the illus- 
trious doctor, the secrets the best calculated to test this 
faculty of supernatural divination ; and Madame de La 
Motte expected, in being present at one of the assemblies, 
to meet this phoenix, and by his means to discover the 
owner of the box which was for the time being the object 
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which occupied all her attention. With this purpose in 
mind she entered in great haste the room where the 
patients were assembled. 

This apartment was divided into two principal salons. 
After crossing the antechambers and exhibiting the 
necessaiy passport to the ushers, the visitor was ad- 
mitted to a salon, the windows of which were hermeti- 
cally closed, excluding light and air during the day-time^ 
and noise and air during the night. In the middle of 
the salon, under a chandelier whose candles gave a feeble 
and almost dying light, could be seen a large vat closed 
with a cover. It was not of elegant shape ; it was not 
ornamented; no drapery concealed the nakedness of 
its metal sides. This vat was known as " Mesmer's 
tub." 

What virtue did this vat contain 1 Nothing can be 
more easy to explain. It was almost entirely filled with 
water, impregnated with sulphur; and porous jars, ar- 
ranged methodically on the bottom of this vat, inverse to 
one another in alternation, were saturated with this solu- 
tion. Thus were established the mysterious cross-currents 
by the power of which cures were effected. 

To the cover was attached, by an iron ring, a long rope. 
The patients were seated on chairs ranged around the 
vat, — men and women together, some indifferent, some 
seriousi some anxious, awaiting the result of the experi- 
ment A servant wound this rope around the diseased 
limbs of the patients, so that all should receive at the 
same time the charge of electricity from the vat. And 
besides, in order that the action of the animal fluids, 
transmitted from one to another, might not be inter- 
rupted, the patients were instructed to put themselves in 
contact with one another, shoulder to shoulder, elbow to 
elbow, or foot to foot, in such a manner that the warming 
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and legeneTating influence should paaa througli all at the 
same motueut 

This medicinal performance waa indeed e cuiioiia specta- 
cle and it is not strange that Parisians were excited b; 
it to a high degree. 

Twenty or thirty pafjents were seated around the vat. 
A servant silently wound the cord about them, and then 
quietly withdrew, after indicating to them certain iron rods 
which, passing through holes in the vat, would conduct 
the healing fluid to any selected portion of the body. 

Then a mild and penetrating warmth pervaded the 
room ; the air was filled with delicate perfumes, under the 
iuflaence of which the most rebellious brain must yield its 
force of will. Soon the invalids abandoned themselves to 
the voluptuous impressions induced by this atmosphere; 
and then was hoard music, soft and thrilling, coming from 
invisible sources, rising and dying away again amid the 
perfumes and the warmth. It struck upon the nerves 
with irresistible power. It seemed like one uf those mys- 
terious, inexplicable sounds in Nature by which even 
animals are surprised and charmed, — like a wailing of the 
wind among the crevices of the locks. 

Upon all faces, at first animated by surprise, soon ap- 
peared signs of physical enjoyment, induced by all these 
sensuous influencea. The soul yielded, and came forth 
from the refuge to which it resorts when attacked by 
bodily ills, and expanded itself in joy and freedom, con- 
, trolling and transforming the material frame. 

The invalids took in their bauds the iron rods, and 
applied them to broast, heart, or bead, according to the 
location of the special malady to be treated. 

Imagine, then, on all these facet 
to Bufi'ering and anxiety ; imagin 
resulting tmm these all-absorbing i 
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heayy silencey iniemipted only by sighs, which brooded 
oyer that assembly, —and you will have an exact idea of 
the scene which, two thirds of a century after it occurred, 
we have now endeavored to sketch* 

The actors in this scene were divided into two classes. 
There were in the first place the invalids, but little con« 
cemed for what is called '^ respectability," — a barrier 
much regarded by the average citizen, but easily over- 
stepped by the very high or by the very low, — who had 
oome to that salon only to be healed, and who gave all 
their attention to the fulfilment of that purpose. Besides 
these, there were the sceptical, or simply curious, who, not 
suffering with any infirmity, had visited Mesmer's house 
as they would have gone to the theatre, wishing either to 
witness the effect produced on those who were seated 
around the enchanted vat, or as spectators, to study this 
new system of physics. These persons were chiefly inter- 
ested in the patients, and in those who shared in the 
operation, though in good health. 

Among those of the first class, zealous disciples of Me^ 
mer, might be distinguished a young woman of fine form 
and beautiful face, somewhat extravagantly dressed, who, 
submitting herself to the action of the fluid, and by means 
of an iron rod applying to her person — to her head and 
the lower part of her chest — the strongest doses of the 
fluid that could be obtained, began soon to roll her lovely 
eyes, as if overcome with languor, while her hands trem* 
bled under those first titillations which indicate the inva^ 
sion of the magnetic influence. When her head was 
leaning on the back of the easy-chair every one could 
examine at leisure that pale brow, those convulsed lips, 
and that beautiful neck, taking on by degrees the appear- 
ance of marble, as her blood circulated more rapidly. 

The spectators looked at the young woman with aston* 
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ifihinent, and two or three among them, leaning toward 
one another, uttered words which doubtless had some 
strange significance, and which had the effect to increase 
the attention which these persons were bestowing on the 
woman. 

Among the yisitors of the second class above mentioned 
— the curious spectators — was Madame de La Motte, who, 
without fearing to be recognized, or caring much if she 
were, held in her hand the satin maflk which she had worn 
while going through the crowd. She stood near the door, 
leaning against a pillar, and being veiled by a curtain she 
could see without being seen. And in all that scene what 
seemed to her most worthy of observation was the face of 
the young woman agitated by the magnetic fluid. In fact, 
that face had interested her to such a degree that for sev- 
eral minutes she had stood motionless, riveted to the spot 
by her eagerness to see, and her desire to ascertain some- 
thing further. ''Ohl" she murmured, without taking 
her eyes from the lovely patient^ " there can be no doubt 
about it. It is the sister of charity who visited me, and 
who has occasioned all Monseigneur de Eohan's interest 
in me." Firmly convinced that she could not be mistaken, 
and eager to take advantage of the chance which had pro- 
cured for her the information she had vainly sought^ she 
left her place and went nearer to the young woman. 

At that moment the person in question closed her eyes, 
contracted her lips, and beat the air feebly with her hands, 
*- which, it must be admitted, were not precisely those 
delicate hands with tapering fingers, those hands white as 
wax, which Madame de La Motte had so much admired a 
few days before. 

The contagion of the crisis suddenly seized upon the 
greater number of the patients, moved as they were 
already by the music and the perfumes. Eveiy nervous 
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BQSceptibility liad been addressed. Men and women, car- 
ried away by the example of their young companioni 
began to utter sighs, murmursy shouts, and moving their 
arms, legs, and heads, gave themselves up, openly and 
irresistiblyi to that paroxysm which the master called a 
« crisis." 

At that moment a man appeared in the salon, without 
any one knowing how he had entered. He might have 
sprung from the vat» or perhaps was condensed from the 
perfumed atmosphere of the room. His lilac-colored coat, 
and his handsome face, pale, calm, and intellectual, were 
quite in harmony with the mystery of his appearance. He 
held in his hand a long wand, which was plunged, so to 
speak, into the famous vat. He made a sign ; the doors 
opened, twenty robust servants rushed in, and with skilful 
address seized the patients as they wavered in their arm- 
chairs, and bore them into the neighboring hall. 

While this was going on, and the young woman already 
referred to, abandoned herself to a paroxysm of delight, 
Madame de La Motte, who, with other curious spectatorsy 
had moved toward the hall intended for the patients, heard 
a man cry out : " It is she ; it is certainly she ! " 

Madame de La Motte was about to ask, " She ! who 1 "* 
when suddenly two ladies entered the farther end of the 
first salon, leaning upon each other, and followed at a re- 
spectful distance by a man, who, though disguised as a 
bourgeois, had still the appearance of a servant. 

The toumure of these ladies, one of them especially, 
struck Jefinne so foreibly that she made a step toward 
them, when a cry from the young woman near her startled 
eveiy one. The same man whom Jeanne had heard speak 
before^ now called out, ^ But look, gentlemen, it is the 
queen." 

At these words, Jeanne started. 
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The queen I " cried many yoices in sniprise. ** The 
queen heie ) The queen in that state t Impossible 1 ** 

'^ But look," said he again ; *^ do you know the queen, 
or not 1" 

** Indeed/' said many, ** the xesemblance is incredible.*' 

Madame de La Motte had replaced her mask, and 
could therefore ask questions without fear of being recog- 
nized. ^* Monsieur," said she to the speaker, who was a 
stout man with quick, observant eyes, ''did you say the 
queen ? " 

" Oh, Madame, there is no doubt of it." 

" And where is she 1 " 

" Why, that young lady that you see there, on the vio- 
let cushions, and in such a state that she cannot moderate 
her transports, is the queen.'* 

" But on what do you found such an idea. Monsieur 1 ** 

" Why, simply upon this fact, Madame, that that woman 
is the queen/' replied the accuser, imperturbably. And he 
left Jeanne to go and spread his news among the rest 

She turned from the almost revolting spectacle, and 
going near to the door, found herself face to face with the 
two ladies she had seen enter. When she saw the face of 
the elder one she uttered a cry of surprise. 

** What is the matter t " asked the lady. 

Jeanne quickly took off her mask, and asked, ** Do you 
recognize me, Madame 1 " 

The lady made, but quickly suppressed, a movement 
of surprise, and said, with a alight agitation, ''No, 
Madame." 

" Well, Madame, I recognize you, and will give you a 
proof." 

On hearing these words the two ladies drew nearer 
together in fright. Jeanne drew the box from her pockety 
saying, ''You left this at my house." 
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" I beg for that honor, that I may explain my conduct 
to your Majesty.'* 

** Welly bring thia box with you, and apply to Laurent, 
the door-keeper; be will have his orders." Then going 
into the street^ she called in German, ** Kommen sie da, 
Weber I ** 

A carriage immediately drove up ; they got in, and were 
floon out of sight. 

When they were gone, Madame de La Motte said to 
herself " I have done right so far ; as to the future, I 
must zoflect.* 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

XADBMOISELLB OLIVA. 

DuRiNQ this time the man who had pointed out the ficti- 
tious queen to the people, touched on the shoulder another 
man who stood near him, in a threadbare coat, and whose 
eyes were eagerly observant, and said, ** For you, who are 
a journalisti here is a fine subject for an article." 

" How so 1 " replied the man. 

" Would you like an abstract of it f ^ 

" Certainly." 

" Hero it is : The danger of being bom the subject of a 
king governed by a queen who indulges in such paroxysms 
as these." 

The journalist laughed. '' But the BastUle ) ** he said. 

** Nonsense, are there not anagiams, by the aid of which 
all royal censors can be avoided 9 Who can interfere with 
you, if you retail the history of Prince Silou and the 
Princess Etteniotna, queen of Narfec 1 What do you say 
to that I " 

" It is an admirable idea ! ^ said the journalist^ with 
enthusiasm. 

"And I do not doubt that an article entitled 'The 
Paroxysms of the Princess Etteniotna at the House of the 
Fakir Remsem * would have great success.'* 

" I believe it would." 

" Then go and write it with your best ink.'' 

The journalist pressed the hand of the unknown. 
"Shall I send you some copies, Monsieur 1** said he. 

VOL. I. — 16 
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** I will do 80 with pleasuze, if you will give me your 



name." 



"Certainly, yes! The idea pleases me; and written 
out by you its value will be increased a hundred fold. 
What is the usual circulation of your journal 1 " 

" Two thousand." 

** Then do me a &yor. Take these fifty louis, and pub- 
lish six thousand.** 

** Wbat 1 Monsieur, you overwhelm me ; may I not know 
the name of so generous a patron of literature 1 " 

" You shall know it when I call for one thousand copies 
at two francs each. Will they be ready in a week 1 " 

^'I will work night and day. Monsieur." 

"Let it be amusing." 

"It shall make all Paris laugh until the tears come, 
except one person." 

" Who will weep tears of blood, will she not f " 

" Oh, Monsieur, how witty you are I " 

" You are very good. By the way, date the publication 
from London." 

** As usuaL" 

** Monsieur, I am your humble servant ; " and the stout 
man dismissed the journalist, who, with his fifty louis in 
his pocket, hurried away silently, like a bird of evil omen. 

The unknown again turned to look at the young 
woman, who had now subsided into a state of exhaus- 
tion. He noticed the fine and voluptuous lines in that 
delicate beauty, her noble grace in the unconscious attitude 
assumed in sleep ; then retracing his steps, " Really," he 
said to himself, " the resemblance is frightful ! God had 
his motives in creating it, and has no doubt condemned 
her to whom the lesemblance is so strong." 

While he made these reflectionSy the young woman 
xoee slowly from the midst of the cushions, leaning on 
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the arm of a neighbor already roused from the ecstasy, 
and began to arrange her somewhat disordered toilet 
She blushed a little on seeing the attention she attracted 
from the spectators, answered with coquettish politeness 
the grave but kindly questions of Mesmer ; then stretch- 
ing her round arms and pretty legs, like a cat waking 
out of sleep, she walked across the three rooms, meeting 
bravely the looks, whether of mockery, lust^ or alarm, 
which the spectators fixed upon her. She was somewhat 
astonished, however, when she found herself saluted with 
deep and respectful bows by a group which had already 
been assembled by the inde&tigable stranger, who placed 
himself behind them, and whispered, " Never mind, gen- 
tlemen, never mind, she is not the less the queen of France, 
— let us salute her." 

The little person who was the object of so much respect 
hastened with some anxiety through the last vestibule, 
entered the court-yard, and looked about for a coach or 
chair. Seeing none, she was about to set off on foot, when 
a groom approached, and said, ''Shall I call Madame's 
carriage ? *^ 

^ I have none," she replied. 

'* Madame came in a coach t ** 

" Yes.** 

" From the Rue Dauphinel " 

"Yes." 

" I will take Madame home." 

" Do so, then," said she, deliberately, feeling only for 
a moment the uneasiness which this unexpected proposal 
would have caused any other woman. 

The man made a sign, and a carriage drove up. He 
opened the door for her, and then said to the coachman, 
" To the Rue Dauphine." They set off, and when they 
had reached the Pont Neuf, the little lady, who liked 
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▼ery mucb this way of tmveUing, regretted that she did 
not live as far off as the Jardin-des-Plantes. They soon 
stopped, however ; the footman handed her out, held out 
his hand for the key, opened the door to spare the little 
lady's fingers, and after seeing her safely inside the dark 
passage, bowed, and immediately drove off again. 

'^ Really," said she to herself, "this is an agreeable 
adventure ; it is very polite in Monsieur Mesmer. Oh, I 
am very tired! and he must have seen that. He is a 
great doctor ; " saying these words, she mounted to the 
second story, and knocked at a door, which was quickly 
opened by an old woman. 

^ Oh, good-evening, mother ! Is supper ready t ** 

" Yes, and growing cold." 

" Has he come 1 " 

*' No, not yet ; but the gentleman — " 

" What gentleman 1 " 

" He who was to speak to you this evening." 

" To me I " 

"Yes." 

This colloquy took place in a kind of antechamber, with 
a glazed door, which opened into a large room fronting on 
the street. Through the glass could be distinctly seen the 
lamp which lighted this room, the aspect of which, if not 
exactly palatial, was at least comfortable. Old curtains 
of yellow silk, faded in places, a few chairs covered with 
green Utrecht velvet, and an old yellow 8o£b^ — such was 
the magnificence of this apartment. 

The young girl abruptly opened the glazed door, and 
saw seated upon the sofa a man of good appearance, rather 
stout than thin, who with a handsome white hand was 
tojring with a very elegant lace frill. Although she did 
not recognize him, it was the same man whom we have 
seen taking so much interrat in her at Mesmer's. 
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She bad not time to qnestion him, for he began imme- 
diately! " I know all that yon are going to ask, and will 
tell you without asking. You are Mademoiselle Oliva^ are 
younoti" 

"Yes, Monsieor." 

" A charming person, highly nervous, and much inter- 
ested in the system of Monsieur Mesmer." 

" I have just left there.'* 

''All this, however, your beautiful eyes are saying 
plainly, does not explain what brings me here, and that is 
what you wish most particularly to know 1 ** 

*' You are right, Monsieur.** 

^ Will you not do me the &vor to sit down, or I shall 
be obliged to get up also, and in that way we could not 
talk at our ease.** 

** Really, Monsieur, you have very extraordinary man- 
ners,*' replied the young woman, whom we shall henceforth 
call Mademoiselle Oliva, since she deigned to answer to 
that name. 

" Mademoiselle, I saw you just now at Monsieur Mee- 
mer's, and found you to be all I could wish." 

" Monsieur I ^ 

" Do not alarm yourself. Mademoiselle I I do not teQ 
you that I found you charming, — that would seem like a 
declaration of love, and I have no such thing in my mind. 
Do not draw back, I beg, or you will oblige me to scream 
as if to a deaf man.'* 

** What do you want, then?" said Oliva, innocently. 

''I know," continued the stianger, ''that you are 
accustomed to being called beautiful; but I, who also 
think that you are so^ have other things to talk to you 
about." 

" Beally, Monsieur, the manner in which you speak to 
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''Do not get angiy befoie yoa have heaid me. Ib there 
any one thai can overiiear nst* 

** No^ Monsieiiry no one. Bat still — * 

''Then if no one can hear, we can oonyeise at oar eaae. 
What do yoa say to a little partnership between osf* 

" A partnership 1 Yoa mast know — " 

TK) not misonderetand ; I do not say 'liaison'— I 
say ' partneiship.' I am not talking of loye^ bat of 
basiness." 

"What kind of baBineest" said Oliva^ with astonish- 
ment and at the same time with cariosity. 

"What do yoa do all day long!" 

"Why — " 

"Do not be afiaid; I am not here to aocose yoa; tell 
me what yoa please." 

" I do nothing, or, at least^ as little as possible.** 

" Ton are indolent." 

" Oh ! •• 
That is right." 
Ah, yoa say it is right t " 

" Certainly. What is it to me if yoa are indolent t 
Do yoa like walking t" 

** Very mach." 

'^ To see sights, and go to baDst" 

"Exceedingly." 

"ToUveweU?" 

** Above aU things.** 

" K I gave yoa twenty-five loais a month, woald yoa 
refuse me f ^ 

" Monsiear I ** 

** My dear Mademoiselle Oliva, now yoa are beginning 
to doubt me again, and it was agreed that yoa were to lis- 
ten quietly. I will say fifty loais if yoa like.** 

" I like fifty loais better than twenty-five ; but what I 
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like better than either is to be able to choose mj own 
lover." 

'* Morbleu! but I have already told you that I do not 
desire to be your lover. Set your mind at ease about 
that" 

''And I Baj^morhleul too; what am I to do to earn my 
fifty louis 1 '' 

"You must receive me at your hoose, and always be 
glad to see me. Walk out with me whenever I desire it, 
and come to me whenever I send for you." 

" But I have a lover, Monsieur." 

"And what then 1" 

"What do you mean by * what then ' ! " 

" Well, dismiss him, pardieu /" 

" Oh, Beausire cannot be sent away like that." 

" Do you wish me to help youl" 

" No ; I love him." 

" Oh ! " 

"AUttW 

"That is just a little too mudf 

" I cannot help it" 

" Then Beausire can stay." 

" You are very obliging, Monsieur." 

" Well, — but do my conditions suit you ! ^ 

" Yes ; if you have told me alL" 

" Listen, my dear ; I have said all I wish to say now." 

" On your honor 1 " 

"On my honor. But there is one thing you must 
understand." 

"And that is—" 

" That should it be necessaiy, you must really be my 
mistress." 

"Ah, you see; there can never be any necessity for 
that^ Monsieur." 



But joa vfll naed oolj to appear fo be m** 

' Oh, M to Uiat^ I ^?m to it" 

Then that is aettled; and hoe ii the fimt mooth's pay 



He held ooi the monej, and as she atill aeemed to hesi- 
tstealitUe^ slipped it himsdf into her pocket without eren 
gnang that round and Uthe fonn which the great eonnois- 
aeon of Spain would not have disdained as he dkL 

Scaroel J had he done so, when a knock at the door 
made OliYa spring to the window. ''Good God 1 " she 
cried; ''escspeqnieklj,— hershe ial" 

"Whot" 

** Beansire, — mj loTer. Be quick. Monsieur ! " 

** Ah, upon my word, ao much the worse 1 * 

''What do you mean by 'so much the worss't Why, 
he will tear yon in pieoea." 

"Bah!" 

" Do you hear how he knocks 1 " 

" Well, open the door. Why the deril do yon not give 
him a pass-key 1 ** And he sat down again on the sofi^ 
saying to himself " I must see this fellow, and judge what 
he is like.** 

The knocks became loudm; and were mingled with 
oaths. 

" Qo, mother; and open the door," cried Oliva, in rage. 
" As for you, Monsieur, if any harm happens to you, it is 
your own fimlt." 

" My own faulty as you say,** observed the imperturbable 
unknown, without stirring from the sofa. 

Oliva listened at the head of the stairs, with a palpitating 
heaxtb 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

MONBIBUB BBAUSIRB. 

Qliya threw henelf before the new-comer, a fariona man, 
who with hands extended before him, pale £bu^ and 
clothes in diBorder, rushed into the room uttering hoarse 
imprecations. 

" Beausire I Come, now, Beansire 1 " said she, in a tone 
that betrayed but Uttle fear on the part of that courageous 
woman. 

** Let me alone ! " cried the man, roughly breaking loose 
ftom her. And lashing himself into greater fury, " Ah 1 " 
he said, ^' it is because there is a man here that the door 
was not opened 1 Ah ! ah ! " 

The unknown remained on the sofie^ calm and motion- 
less. His attitude seemed to Beausire to betray indecision 
or even fright. He went up to him, grinding his teeth in 
a threatening manner. ** I suppose you will answer me, 
Monsieur t" he said. 

** What is it that you would like to have me tell you, 
my dear Monsieur Beausire 1 " replied the unknown. 

*' What are you doing here ; and in the first place, who 
are you 1 " 

'' I am a quiet man at whom you are jnst now glar- 
ing terribly, and I was conversing with Madame, very 
properly." 

^ Certainly," murmured Oliva, " very properly." 

** Hold your tongue i " shouted Beausire 
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'' There^ there I " said the unknowiiy " don't be so rade 
to Madame, who has done no wrong; and if yon are 
angry — " 

" Yes, I am angry I '* 

^'He most have lost at cards," said Oliva, in a low 
tone. 

"Death of all the devils 1" bawled Beaosire, ''I am 
cleaned out!" 

** And you would not be sony to dean out some one 
else t " said the unknown, laughing. " That is easily un- 
derstood, dear Monsieur Beausire." 

'^ No more of your impudent pleasantry ! Do me the 
fiivor to get out of this.** 

** Oh, Momdeur Beausire, indulgence ! " 

^ Death of all the devils of hell ! get up and be off, or 
I will smash the sofa and everything on it 1 " 

"Ton did not tell me, Mademoiselle, that Monsieur 
Beausire was subject to these fits. Good Lord I what 
ferocity I " 

Beausire, exasperated, made a theatrical gesture, and in 
drawing his sword, described with his arms and the blade 
a circle at least ten feet in circumference. 

*' Once more," he said, " get up, or I will nail you to 
the back of the sofEu" 

'^ Really you could not be more disagreeable," replied 
the unknown, quietly, and with his left hand drawing 
from its sheath a small sword which he had hidden behind 
the sofii. 

Oliva uttered piercing shrieks. 

''Ah, Mademoiselle, be quiet," said the man^ calmly, 
holding his sword in his hand without rising from his 
aeat, — '' be quiet, or two things will happen : in the first 
place, you will confuse Monsieur Beausire, and he will 
be ran through by my sword ; in the second place, the 
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waich will come up and cany you straight off to Saint 
Lazare." 

Oliva exchanged her shrieks for a most expressive 
pantomime. 

The scene that ensued was ourions. Beausire, with his 
breast uncovered, half-drunk, and furious with rage, was 
making wild and unskilful passes at his adversary, who, 
still seated on the so£b^ parried them with the utmost ease, 
laughing in a way to terrify Saint-Georges himself. 

Beausire began to grow tired, and his anger had given 
place to an involuntary terror ; for he reflected that if this 
man, who was now content to stand on the defensive, were 
to attack instead, he, Beausire, would be done for in a 
moment. Suddenly, however, the man by a skilful move- 
ment, sent Beausire's sword flying across the room ; it 
went through an open window and fell into the street. 
Beausire did not know which way to look. 

^'Oh, Monsieur Beausire," said the unknown, ''you 
should be more careful ; if your sword should fall point 
downward on any one he would be a dead man.** 

Beausire, recalled to himself, ran down at his utmost 
speed to get his sword, and prevent an accident which 
would have got him into trouble with the police. Mean- 
while Oliva, seizing the hand of the victor, said, ''Oh, 
Monsieur, you are very brave, but Monsieur Beausire is 
treacherous, and you compromise me by remaining ; when 
you are gone he will certainly beat me.*' 

" Then I will remain." 

" Oh, no ; when he beats me I beat him in return, and I 
always get the best of it, because I am not obliged to use 
any restraint ; so if you would but go, Monsieur — " 

" But my pretty one, if I go now, I shaU meet Monsieur 
Beausire on the stairs ; probably we shall fight again, and 
as I shaU not feel inclined to stand on the staircase, I 
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shall have to kill Monsieur Beausire or be killed by 
him." 

" Mon Dieu / it is tme; what a scandalous thing that 
would be I " 

*' Well, then, to avoid that| I will remain here.'* 

" For the love of Heaven ! go away ; go up to the next 
story, and as soon as he returns, I will lock the door and 
take the key, and you can walk away while we fight it 
out" 

<< Ton are a charming girl ; au revoir." 

" Au revoir I until when 1 •• 

** To-night» if you please." 

*' To-night ! are you mad 9 ** 

"Fardi/ yes, to-night« Is there not a ball at th« 
Opera to-night f" 

''But it is now midnight." 

** I know it, but what matters that to me ? " 

** We must have dominos." 

" Beausire will procure them, — when you have beaten 
him." 

" Tou are rights" said Oliva, laughing. 

''And here are ten louis to buy them with." 

" Adieu ! Adieu I Thanks I " And she pushed him 
toward the landing. 

" Good ! he is just closing the door below," said the 
unknown. 

" There is only a latch and a bolt inside. Adieu 1 he 
is coming up." 

" But if by chance he should beat you, how wiU you let 
me know)" 

She reflected a moment " Tou have a servant I " 

" Yes." 

" Send him here, and let him wait under the window 
tm I let a note falL'' 
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^ I will ; adieu ; " and he went npstaire. 

Nothing could be easier, the stairway was dark^ and 
Oliva drowned the sound of his footsteps by calling loudly 
to Beausire, " Are you coming back, madman 1 " Beau- 
sire while coming up the staiis was reflecting seriously 
upon the moral and physical superiority of this intruder, 
60 insolently established in a stranger's house. He at last 
reached the landing-place where Oliva was waiting for him. 
His sword was in its scabbard, and he was thinking up a 
speech. 

Oliva seized him by the shouldersy pushed him into 
the antechamber and double-locked the door as she 
had promised. 

The unknown, before leaving the house, could hear the 
beginning of the combat, in which might be distinguished 
by their sharp sound, like brass instruments in an orches* 
tra, that kind of blows called vulgarly and by onomatopoeia^ 
slaps. With these slaps were mingled screams and reproaches. 

'* Indeed," said the unknown, moving away, ** I would 
not have believed that this woman, so terrified just now at 
the return of the master, possessed such power of resistance.'* 

The unknown lost no time in awaiting the conclusion 
of the scene. ** There is too much heat in the beginning 
for it to last long," he said, and he turned into the Bue 
d*A]^ou-Dauphine, where he found his carriage waiting. 
He spoke a word to one of his servants, who left the car- 
riage and took up a position opposite Oliva's windows, 
hiding himself in the deep shadow of a small piazza over- 
hanging the entrance of an old house. 

In this position the servant could see, on the curtains 
of the window, two shadows which at first were greatly 
agitated, and gave him some idea of what was going on 
inside. The shadows became quieter by d^grees^ and at 
last only one remained. 
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CHAPTER XZ. 

GOLD. 

Wb miiflt now Tetam to the interior of the room. Beao- 
sire was much anipriaed to see Oliva lock the door, and 
still more so, not to see his advenary. He hegan to feel 
triumphant^ for if he was hiding from him, he must* he 
thought, he afraid of him. He therefore began to look 
for him, hut Oliva foreed him to stop and answer her 
questions. 

Beausire, feeling himself ill-treated, heq/uk to talk loud. 

Oliva, who knew that she was no longer to blame, as 
the cause of offence had disappeared, •» ^' Quia corpus 
delicti aberat,'* as the text has it^ — cried out so loud that 
to sUence her Beausire put his hand to her mouth, or 
tried to do so. 

But he was mistaken ; Oliva understood differently the 
very persuasive and conciliatory movement of Beausire. 
To this hand coming so swifUy in the direction of her 
face, she opposed a hand as adroit, as quick, as lately had 
been the sword of the unknown. This hand parried carte 
and tierce, thrust forward, downward, and gave Beausire 
a slap in the face. 

BcAUsire gave back, by a side thrust with the right 
hand, a blow which beat down both hands of Oliva and 
with a scandalous noise reddened the left cheek. 

Oliva replied to this blow of Beausire with a projectile 
heavy and dangerous, a pitcher of earthen-ware; and 
»*s answer was the whirling of a cane, which breke 
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several cups, out down a wax candle, and ended by bitting 

tbe sbonlder of tbe young woman. Sbe, furious, flew at 

bim and seized bim by tbe tbroat^ and be, trjring to free 

bimsel^ tore ber diess. 

Tben witb a cry sbe pusbed bim from ber witb sncb 

force tbat be fell in tbe middle of tbe room. He got np 

foaming witb rage. 
But as tbe valor of an enemy is measured by tbe 

defence made, and as a good defence must always be 

respected, even by tbe conqueror, Beausire, wbo bad con- 

oeived mucb respect for Oliva, took up tbe conversation 

wbere be bad left it. 

** Ton are a wicked creature, you ruin me/' be said* 

** On tbe contrary, it is you wbo ruin me.** 

'^Ob, I ruin ber 1 — ber wbo bas notbing! ** 

''Say tbat I bave notbing now ; say tbat you bave eaten, 

and drunk, and played away all tbat I bad.^ 
''Tou reproacb me witb my poverty^ 
''Yes; for it comes from your vices.^ 
** I will correct all yours at a single blow.** 
''By beating me f " and Oliva brandisbed a very beavy 

pidr of tongs, tbe sigbt (A wbicb made Beausire start 

back. 
« Do not talk of vices; it only remained &r you to take 

a lover." 

"And wbat do you call all tboee wretcbes wbo sit by 

you in tbe gBmhling den, wbere you pass your days and 

nigbts?" 
" I play to live.** 
''And nicely yon soooeed — we die of bunger ; cbarm* 

ing profession, on my word I ** 
"And you witb yours are obliged to cry if you get 

your dress torn, because you bave not tbe means to buy 

anotber; a fine profession, pardieuf** 
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** Better than joxm 1 " cried Oliva, forionSy '^ and tbeie 
is the proof of it I " And pntting her hand in her pockety 
she drew out some gold and threw it across the room. 

The louis began to roll upon their edges, and tumble 
on their facesy some hiding under the furniture, others 
continuing their sonorous evolutions even under the 
doors. The others fell fiat from fetigue^ their fiioes 
shining like sparks of fire. 

When Beausire heard this metallic ring upon the furni- 
ture and upon the fioor, he was seized with a vertigo, or 
we ought rather to say, with remorse. ** Louis I double 
louis ! " cried he, astounded. 

She took out some more, and throw them in his fiue. 

** Oh,** cried he, ** Oliva has become rich I '* 

^ This is the proceeds of my profession,* cynically re- 
plied the creature, kicking vigorously both the gold which 
strewed the fioor, and Beausire who wss picking it up. 

** Sixteen, seventeen, eighteen," counted he, joyftdly. 

^ Miserable wretch 1 *' muttered Oliva. 

^ Nineteen, twenty, twenty-one, twenty-twa" 

** Coward ! *' 

^Twenty-three, twenty-four, twenty-five.'* 

"Villain I" 

Beausire got up. "And so, Mademoiselle^ you have 
been saving money, while you deprived me of Decenaries. 
Tou let me go about in an old hat, darned stodkings, and 
patched clothes^ while you had sll this money. Where 
does it come from t Why, from the sale of my fbmiture^ 
when I joined my sad destiny to yours." 

'^ Scoundrel ! " murmured Oliva, looking at him with 
contempt, which did not disturb him. 

"I pardon you, not your avarice, but your eoonomy," 
be continued. 

** You would have killed me just now,** said Oliva. 
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"Jast now I was rigbt; now I should be wrong to 
do it." 

" Why, if yon pleaae ) " 

" Because now yon am a good hoiuekeepsr, and con- 
tribute to QUI expensea." 

" You are a base wretch I " 

" My litUe Clival" 

" Give me back my money." 

" Oh, my darling 1 " 

" If yon do not, I wUI pass your own sword thiongh 
yonr body." 

" Oliva 1 " 

" It is either yes or no." 

" It is no, Oliva j I will never consent to be ran through 
the body." 

" Do not stir, or I run yoa throngb. The money I " 

" Give it to me." 

" Ah, coward ! ah, degraded creature 1 yon beg, yoa 
solicit the fruits of my bad condact I Ah, this is what is 
called a man 1 I have always despised yoa, — have de- 
spised yoa all, do you hear 1 — and more still him who 
gives than him who receives." 

" He who can give ia fortunate. I have also given yon, 
Nicole," replied Beaosire, gravely. 

" Do not call me Nicole," 

" Pardon, then, Oliva ; but is it not true ? " 

" Fine presents, certainly, — some silver bnckles, six 
louis d'or, two aUk diesaea, and three embroidered hand- 
kerchief." 

" It is a great deal for a soldier." 

" Hold your tongne 1 The buckles yoa stole from some 
one else ; the louis d'or you borrowed and never returned ; 
the Bilk dresses — " 

" Oliva t Oliva I " 
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" Give me back my money." 

** What shall I give you instead t " 

" Double the quantity." 

"Well," said the logae, "I will go to the Rue da 
Bussy, and play with it, and bring yon back, not the 
double, but the quintuple ; " and he made two steps to the 
door. 

She caught him by the akirt of hia too tender coat 

" There," said he, " you have tarn my coat" 

" So much tlie better, you ehali have a new one." 

" Six louis I Oliva, aiz louis I Luckily, at the Rue de 
Buasy they are not particular about dress." 

Oliva seized hold of the other coat-tail and tore it oft 
Beansire became furious. 

" Death of all the devils I " ho cried ; " you will make 
me kill you at last. See how this vixen has undressed 
me. Now I cannot go out." 

" On the contrary, you mnst go ont immediately." 

" Without a coat 1 " 

" Put on your great-coat" 

"All holes and patches." 

" Then do not pat it on, if yon like that better ; but yon 
must go out." 

" Never." 

She took ont of her pocket another handful of gold, and 
jingled it between her hands. 

Beansire was almost wild ; be kneeled at her feet and 
cried, " Order, and I will obey." 

" Go quickly to the Capncin Magique, Roe de Seine, 
wbere they sell domiuos for the ball, and buy me one 
complete, mask and all" 

"Good." 

" And one for yonrs 
one, and I give yon on 
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"Are 76 going to the ball t" 

" Yas, if yon an obedient." 

" Oh, always, always I " 

" Go, then, and ebow your ceaL" 

" I am going." 

" Wbat t are yon not gone yet t " 

"But the money 1" 

" Ton have twenty-five louis." 

" What ! I have twenty-five loiiia I And how do yon 
make that out % " 

" Why, those yoa picked ap." 

" Oh, Oliva, I thonght you meant to give me thoes.* 

" Ton shall have more another time ; hut if I give yon 
them now, yoa will stop and play. Go, and come back 
quickly." 

" She is right," said ha to himself; " that is just what I 
intended to do." 

"Twenty-five minutes, do you hearl" cried Oliva. 

" I obey." 

As soon aa he wae gone Oliva wrote npidly theeo 
words : " The peace is ngned, the division made, and the 
ball decided on. At two o'clock we shall be at the 
Opera ; I ahall wear a white domino, with a bine ribbon 
on my left shonlder." Then rolling this round a bit of 
the brekeu vase, she went to the window and threw 
it onL 

The valet picked it np, and made off immediately. 

In lass than half an hour Monsieur Beansire returned, 
followed by two joomeymen tailore, who had brought, for 
the sum of eighteen louis, two beautiful dominoa, such as 
could be found only at the Oapucin-Magique, the estab- 
lishment of a celebrated tailor, ooetnniflr of her M^eaty 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE cardinal's HOUSE. 

We left Madame de La Motte at Monsieur Mesmer's door, 
watching the queen's carriage as it droye ofil As soon as 
it was out of sight she went home for the purpose of pro- 
curing a domino and another mask, and at the same time 
to see if anything had occurred there while she was away. 
She had promised herself, for that happy night, some en« 
joyment after all the emotions of the day. She would go 
alone to the Opera and enjoy the charm of adventure. 
Therefore it was a disappointment to her to find a man 
waiting at her door with a note from the Cardinal do 
Rohan. She opened it and read as follows : «- 

** Mapamk la Cohtbssk, — You have douhtless not forgot* 
ten that we haye husiness together ; even if you have a short 
memory, I never forget what has pleased me. I shall have the 
honor to wait for yon at a place to which my messenger will 
conduct you, if you please to came.** 

This letter was signed by a pastoral cross. 

Jei£nne, although somewhat annoyed, immediately re- 
entered the coach, and told the messenger to get on the 
box with the coachman. Ten minutes sufficed to bring 
her to the entrance of the Faubourg Saint Antoine, where^ 
in a hollow and completely hidden by great trees, was one 
of those pretty houses, built in the time of Louis XV., with 
all the taste of the sixteenth century, with the comfort of 
the eighteenth. 
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** Ohy oh 1 a pleasore-hotLBe," murmured the countess. 
" It is very natural on the pai't of Monsieur de Bohan, but 
very humiliating for a Yalois. But, patience I " 

That word, which resignation makes a sigh, or impsr 
tience an exclamation, betrayed the devouring ambition of 
her dreams and the mad cupidity of her desires. But as 
she crossed the threshold of the house she determined on 
her course of action. 

She was led from room to room till she came to a 
small dining-room, fitted up with exquisite taste. There 
she found the cardinal waiting for her. He was look- 
ing over some pamphlets, but rose immediately on seeing 
her. 

" Ah, here you are. Thanks, Madame la Comtesse,'' 
and he approached to kiss her hand ; but she drew back 
with a reproachful and indignant air. 

" What is the matter, Madame 1 " he asked. 

"You are, doubtless, not accustomed, Monseigneur, to 
receive such a greeting from the women whom your Emi- 
nence is in the habit of summoning here." 

"Oh, Madame I ~ 

*' We are in your private house, are we not. Monsieur 1 ** 
continued she, looking disdainfully around her. 

"But, Madame — '' 

** I had hoped, Monseigneur, that your Eminence would 
have deigned to remember in what rank I was bom. I 
had hoped that you would have been pleased to consider 
that if God has made me poor, he has at least left me the 
pride of my race." 

"Gome, come, Gountess, I took you for a woman of 
intellect" 

"Ton call a woman of intellect, it appears, Monseigneur, 
every one who is indifferent to, and laughs at, every- 
thing, even dishonor. To these women — pardon me. 
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your Eminenoe — I have been in the habit of giving a 
diffotent name.** 

** N09 GonnteBB, joa deoeiye yoonelf ; I call a woman of 
intellect one who listens when yon speak to her, and does 
not speak before having listened.** 

** I listen, then." 

^ I had to speak to yon of serious matters, Goontess.'' 

^ Therefore you receive me in a dining-ioom." 

" Why, woidd yon have preferred my receiving yon in 
a boudoir 1 * 

'' The distinction is delicate^" said she* 

* I think sOy Conntess.** 

** Then I am simply to snp with you 1" 

''Nothing else." 

''I trout your Eminence is persuaded that I feel the 
honor as I ought" 

** You are quizzing, Ck)uutess." 

**Ko J I only laugh." 

«' You laugh 1 " 

** Yes. Would you prefer to see me angiy. You are 
difficult to please, Monseigneur." 

''Oh, you are charming when you laugh, and I ask 
nothing better than to see you always doing so ; but at 
this moment you are not laughing. Oh, no I there is anger 
in that smile which shows your beautiful teeth." 

"Not the least in the world, Monseigneur; the dining- 
room reassured me." 

" That is good." 

" And I hope you will enjoy your supper " 

" What I -^ that I shall eigoy my support Andyout" 

" Oh, I am not hungry." 

" What, Madame, you refuse to give me a support " 

" What do you say t " 

" You drive me out t " 
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'' I do not nndeTBtand you, Monseigneor.'' 

" Ldaten, dear Countess ; if you were less in a passion I 
would tell you that it is useless to behave like this, — you 
cannot appear otherwise than charming ; but as at each 
compliment I fear to be diBmissed, I abstain." 

''You fear to be dismissed) Really, I beg pardon of 
your Eminence, but you become unintelligible." 

" What I say is, however, quite clear. The other day, 
when I came to see you, you complained that you were 
lodged unsuitably to your rank. That compelled me to 
shorten my visit ; and besides it made you somewhat cold 
toward me. I thought, therefore^ that to restore you to 
your proper place would be like restoring air to the bird 
whom the experimenter has placed under his aiivpump." 

''And theni" said the countess, anxiously, for she 
began to comprehend. 

" Then, beautiful Countess, that you might receive me 
with pleasure, and that I, on my part, might visit you 
without compromising either you or myself — " He 
stopped and looked at hei. 

" Well 1 " she said, 

"I hoped that you would deign to accept this small 
residence; you observe I do not call it a private 
house." 

" Accept 1 you give me this house, Monseigneur t " said 
Jeanne, her heart beating with pride and eagerness. 

" A very small gift. Countess ; but if I had offered you 
more, you would have refused." 

"Oh, Monseigneur, it is impossible for me to accept 
such a gift.** 

" Impossible, why 1 Do not say that word to me, for I 
do not believe in it The house belongs to you ; the keys 
are here on this silver plate. I treat you as if you were a 
conqueror ; do you find any humiliation in this 1 ** 
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"No, but — " 

"Then accept" 

" Monseignenr, I have told yoa — " 

" How is this, Madftme 1 Ton mite to the ministeis foi 
a pension ; yoa accept a htmdred loois from an nnknown 
lady— " 

"Oh, Monseignenr, it is different Who leceives — " 

"Who leceives, ohligea," eaid the cardinal, nobly. 
" Come, I have vtutod for yon in yonr dining-roonj. I 
have not yet seen the bondoir, nor the dnwing-room, nor 
the bed-rooms ; but I suppose there are all theses" 

" Oh, Monseigneur, forgive me I Ton force me to con- 
tew that you are the most delicate of men ; " and the 
oountesa, who had so long kept her feelings under control, 
blushed with pleasure at the thought that she would be 
able to say, "My bouse." But she perceived, by the ap- 
pearance of the cardinal, tbst sbe had betrayed herself too 
freely. " Monseignenr," she said, drawing back a step, 
" I b^ your Eminence to give me a supper." 

The cardinal took off his cloak, which he had not yet 
removed, and entered on his duties as major^lomo. The 
supper was speedily served. As the servants were coming 
through the antechamber Jeanne put on her mask. 

" It is I who ought to wear a mask," said the cardina], 
" for here yon are at borne, among your own servants. It 
is I who am the stranger." 

Jeanne b^an to laugh, but retained her mask never- 
theless; and in spite of her pleasure and aniprise, which 
choked her, sbe did honor to the repast 

The caidinal, as we have already said on several occa- 
lona, was a man of a noble heart and of strong intelli- 
Bnoe. A. long.continued acquaintance with the moat 
ivilized courts of Europe, with courts governed by 
neeua; familiarity with the society of women, who at 
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that period complicated, but also often decided, political 
questions ; the experience transmitted to him, so to speak, 
by inheritance, and increased by personal observation, — 
aU these advantages, so rare to-day, and alteady raie at 
that time, made the prince an extremely difficult man for 
rival diplomatists, or women who were his mistresses, to 
circumvent. And besides, his polished manners and 
dignified courtesy were a shield which nothing could 
penetrate. 

The cardinal, therefore, considered himself very superioi 
to Jeanne, That provincial, swollen with pretensions, 
who had been unable to conceal her avarice under her 
fidse pride, seemed to him an easy conquest, desirable, 
doubtless, by reason of her beauty, her wit^ and a certain 
piquant charm which is especially seductive to men whose 
sensibilities have been dulled by experience. This time, 
perhaps, the cardinal, less penetrating than impenetrable, 
was in error ; but Jeanne^ beautiful as she was, inspired 
him with no distrust. 

This was the ruin of that superior man. He not only 
made himself seem less than he was, — he made himself a 
pygmy. When once the struggle had begun, Jeanne, who 
was aware of her apparent inferiority, was careful to con- 
ceal her real superiority. She played the part of a country 
coquette, and made herself seem trivial and silly, so that 
her adversary, still confident in his strength, might be 
correspondingly feeble in his attacks. 

The cardinal, who had observed all the signs of emotion 
which Jeanne had been unable to repress, thought her 
intoxicated by the present he had made her, — as indeed 
she was, for it was beyond her hopes, and even beyond 
her pretensions. What the cardinal overlooked was that 
the ambition and pride of a woman like Jeaune would 
soar to a height beyond his own. Jeanne's first intoxica- 
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tiou was already somewhat abated by a Buccession of new 
desires. 

''Gome/' said the cardinal, pouring some Cyprus wine 
into a small cup starred with gold, — '' come, now that 
you have made a contract with me, do not be out of 
humor toward me. Countess/' 

** Out of humor toward you 1 Oh, no I ** 

''Tou will sometimes, then, reoeive me here without 
aversion 1 ** 

*' I shall never be so ungrateful as to forget that here 
you are in your own house, Monseigneur.'' 

** My house t Nonsense 1 " 

** Tes, yours, — yours only.** 

** Ahy if you contradict me, beware ! " 

" WeJl, what will happen 1 " 

'* I shall impose on you other conditions.** 

** Ah, in your turn, beware I ** 

•'Ofwhat?** 

" Of everything.** 

« Tell me." 

" I am in my own house — ** 

**And — •* 

^'And if I find your conditions unreasonable I shall 
call my servants.'* 

The cardinal began to laugh. 

** There, you see I '' she said. 

^' I see nothing at all." 

" Oh, yes I you see that you are making fun of me.** 

« Why do you say that 1 *' 

« You laugh — ** 

** And with reason, it seems to me." 

** Yes, with reason, for you know that if I call my ser* 
Tants, they will not come.'' 

*' Oh, yes^ they would, — the devil take me I" 
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''Fie, Monseignenr! " 

" What, then, have I done ] " 

" You swote^ Monseigneur/' 

'' I am no longer a cardinal while I am here, Countess. 
I am simply your guest, — that is to say, in good luck ; ** 
and he laughed again. 

<<Come,** said the countess to herself ; 'decidedly, he 
is a charming man I ** 

" By the way," said the cardinal, suddenly, as if some* 
thing quite foreign to his thoughts had occurred to him, 
" what were you saying to me the other day of two sisters 
of charity, — two German ladies 1 " 

'* Of those two ladies with the portrait 1 " said Jeanne, 
who, haying seen the queen, was ready with her parry and 
thrust. 

** Yes, the ladies with the portrait." 

''Monseignenr,'' said the countess, looking at him 
intently, " I am sure you know those ladies hetter than 
I do." 

** 1 1 Oh, Countess, you do me an injustice ! Did you 
not express a desire to know who they were 1 " 

''Certainly; it is natural to wish to know one's 
benefactors." 

"Well, then, had I known who they were I should 
have told you." 

" Monsieur le Cardinal, I tell you that you know those 
ladies." 

" No." 

" Repeat that ' no,' and I shall call you a liar I " 

" And I shall take revenge for the insult." 

" And how, if you please 1 " 

" By kissing you," 

"It is strange that the ambassador to the court of 
Vienna, the intimate friend of the Empress Maria Theresa, 
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should not recognize the portiait of his friend, nnlesa^ 
indeed, it were very unlike." 

** What ! Really, Countess^ it was the portrait of Maria 
Theresa 1" 

" Oh, yes ; pretend ignorance ! " 

** Well, then, suppose that I reoognized the portrait, — 
what would you infer from that I ^ 

^ That on recognizing the portrait of Maria Theresa you 
must have some suspicion as to its owner.** 

" But why do you insist on my knowing that 1 '* asked 
the cardinal, with some anxiety. 

" Why, because ordinarily one finds the portrait of the 
mother only in the hands of — " 

" Go on." 

" Of the daughter.** 

'' The queen t ** cried the cardinal, with so truthful a 
tone of surprise that it duped even Jeanne. " Do you 
really think the queen came to see yout*' 

" And you did not suspect it t " 

** Man Dieu / no ; how should II I, who speak to you, 
am neither son, daughter, nor relation in any degree of 
Maria Theresa, yet I have a portrait of her about me at 
this moment Look ! ** said he, — and he drew out a 
snuff-box and showed it to her. ** If I, who am in no 
way related to the imperial house, carry about such a por- 
trait, another might do the same, and yet not be of the 
august house of Austria.** 

Jeanne was silent ; she had all the instincts of diplo- 
macy, but was deficient in practice. 

''Then, it is your opinion," he continued, "that you 
have had a visit from the queen, Marie Antoinette ! ** 

'' The queen and another lady.** 

" Madame de Polignac 1 ** 

'^ I do not know.** 
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'' Perhaps Madame de Liamballe 9 ** 

^* A jousg lady, very beautiful and very serioufl." 

<< Oh, perhaps Mademoiselle de Tavemey.'* 

** It 18 possible ; I do not know her." 

** Well, if her Majesty has really come to visit you, yon 
are sure of her protection. It is a great step toward your 
fortune." 

'' I believe it, Monseigneur.'' 

** And her Majesty was generous to you? " 

** She gave me a hundred louis." 

** And she is not rich, ^- especially at this moment" 

" That doubles my gratitude.'' 

'* Did she show much interest in you 1 " 

" Very great" 

"Then all goes well," said the prelate, thoughtfully, 
and overlooking the prot^4 in thinking of the possible pro- 
tectress ; " there remains now but one thing for you to do." 

"Whatisiti" 

" To gain admission at Versailles." 

The countess smiled. 

*' Ah, Countess, let us not deceive ourselves; that is not 
80 easy." 

She smiled again, more significantly than before. 

''Really, you provincials," said the cardinal, ''doubt 
nothing; because you have seen Versailles with doors 
which open, and stairs for ascending, you think any one 
may open those doors, and ascend those stairs. Have you 
seen the monsters of brass, of marble, and of lead, which 
adorn the park and the terraces 1 " 

" Why, yes, Monseigneur." 

** Griffins, gorgons, ghouls, and other ferocious creatures. 
There are hundreds of them. Well, you wUl find ten 
times as many wicked living animals between you and the 
&vor of sovereigna" 
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" Tour Eminence will aid me to paas through the ranks 
of these monsters.'' 

" I will try, bat it will be difficult And if yon pro- 
nounce my name, if you show your talisman, after two 
visits it will be useless to you." 

** Happily, then, I am guarded by the immediate pro- 
tection of the queen, and I shall enter Versailles with a 
good key." 

" What key, Countess 1 " 

"Ah, Monsieur le Cardinal, that is my secret, — or 
rather it is not ; for if it were mine I should feel bound to 
tell it to my generous protector." 

''There is, then, an obstacle^ Countess f** 

" Alas, yes, Monseigneur. It is not my secret, and I 
must keep it Let it suffice you to know that to-morrow 
I shall go to Versailles ; that I shall be receiyed, and I 
have every reason to hope, well received." 

The cardinal looked at her with wonder. " Ah, Coun- 
tess," said he, laughing, " I shall see if you will get in." 

<<Tou will push your curiosity so far as to follow 
me." 

" Exactly." 

*' Very well." 

''Be careful what you do firom to-morrow, for your 
honor is committed to your entrance at Versaille&" 

" Tes^ and into the private apartments, Monseigneur.'' 

'^Beally, Countess, you are a living enigma." 

"One of those monsters who inhabit the park of 
VersaiDes 1 " 

" Oh, you believe me a man of taste, do you not 1* 

" Certainly, Monseigneur." 

** Well, here I am at your knees, and I take your hand 
and kiss it Should I do that if I thought you a 
monster t " 
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'^I beg yon, Monseigneiir, to remember/' said Jeanne^ 
ooldlyy "that I am neither a grisette nor an opera girl, — 
that I am my own mistreesy except aa belonging to my 
hnabandy and am equal in rank to any man in this king- 
dom. I will accept freely and apontaneonsly, when it 
shall please me, the man who shall have gained my affec- 
tions. Therefore, MonseigDear, respect me a little, and in 
me the noble rank to which wo both belong.** 

The cardinal rose. ** I see/' said he, '' you wish me to 
love you seriously/* 

" I do not say that ; bat I wish to be able to loye you. 
When that day comes ^ if it does come — you will easily 
find it outy believe me. If you do not, I will let you 
know it ; for I am young enough, and attractive enough, 
not to mind making the first advances, nor to fear a 
repulse.'* 

** Countess, if it depends upon me, you shall love me." 

" We shall see." 

''Tou have already a friendship for me; have you 
not 1 " 

« More than that" 

"Really f then we are at least half-way." 

"Let us not measure the road, but go forward." 

"Countess, you are a woman whom I should adore, 
if — >" He stopped and sighed. 

"Well," said she, in surprise, " if — " 

" If you would permit it^" the cardinal hastened to 
reply. 

^^ Monseigneur, I will permit it, perhaps, when fortune 
shall have smiled on me sufficiently to persuade you to 
dispense with falling at my feet, and so prematurely kiss- 
ing my hands." 

" What do you mean t " 

'^Tes; when I shall be independent of your kindness 
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you will no longer snepect that I welcome your viuts 
through sordid motives. Then you will have a higher 
opinion of me ; I shall gain by it, and yon will not lose." 

" Then you forbid ma to pay my court now t " 

" Not at all ; but there are other ways besidee kneeling 
and kissing hands." 

" Well, Countess, let us hear ; what will you permit I " 

" All that ia compatible with my tastes, my duties — " 

" Oh, that is vague indeed." 

" Stop ; I was going to add, and my caprices." 

" I am lost I " 

" You draw back 1 " 

The cardinal was at that moment controlled less by his 
inward thought thau by the charm of that provoking en- 
chantress. " No," said he j "I do not draw back." 

" Not before my duties I " 

" Nor before your tastes and capricee.** 

" Well, then, I want a proo£" 

"Speak." 

" I want to go to the ball at the Open." 

"Well, Conntoss, that only concerns yourself. Are yon 
not free as air to go where you wish " " 

" Ah, but you have not heard alL I want you to go 
vith me." 

" I, to the Opera, Countess t " sud he, with a start of 
horror. 

"See, then, how much yonr desire to please me is 
worth." 

" A cardinal cannot go to a ball at the Open, Countess. 
It is as if I proposed to you to go into a —public-house." 

" Then a caidinal does not dance, now^njaysl " 

"Oh, no!" 

" Bat I have read that Monrieur le Cardinal d« 
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♦ 

^ Yes ; before AiiBe of Austria.'' 

** Before a queen, that is true," said Jeanne^ looking at 
him intently. '' Perhaps you would do as much for a 
queen 1'' 

The cardinal could not help blushing, dissembler as he 
was. Jeanne, either because she pitied his confusion or 
because for policy's sake she was unwilling to prolong it, 
hastened to add, — 

" Is it not natural that I should feel hurt when, after 
all your protestations, you will not do as much for me as 
you would for a queen, — especially when I only ask you 
to go concealed in a domino and a mask; and when it 
would shorten by a gigantic step that road you were 
measuring a little while ago, — for I could not be too 
grateful to you." 

The cardinal, pleased with being let off so easily, and 
rejoicing especially in the continuing victory which 
Jeanne's address allowed him to derive from every one 
of her caprices, seized the countess's hand and pressed it 
tenderly. " For you," said he, " everything, — even the 
impossible." 

*' Thanks, Monseigneur; you are really amiable. But 
now that you have consented, I will release you." 

" No, no ! he who does the work can alone claim the 
reward Countess, I will attend you, but in a domino." 

** We shall pass through the Hue Saint Denis, close to 
the Opera," said the Countess ; '* I will go, masked, into a 
store, buy a domino and a mask for you, and you can put 
them on in the carriage." 

^ Countess, that is a capital idea of yours." 

^ Oh, Monseigneur, your goodness covers me with con- 
fusion. But now I think of it, perhaps at the H6tel 
Rohan you might find a domino more to your taste than 
the one I should buy." 

VOL. L — 17 
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^ Kow, CoontesB^ that is unpardonable malice. Belieye 
me^ if I go to the Opera, I shall be as surprised to find 
myself there, as you were to find yourself supping teU-<lr 
tete with a man not your husband." 

Jeanne had nothing to reply to this. Soon a carriage 
without arms drove up ; they both got iui and drove off at 
a rapid pace. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

BOMB WORDS ABOUT THE OPERA. 

The Opera, that temple of pleasure at Paris, was burned 
in the month of June, 1781. Twenty persona had per- 
ished in the ruins ; and as it was the second time within 
eighteen years that this had happened, it created a preju- 
dice against the place where it then stood in the Palais 
Royal, and the king had ordered its removal to a less 
central spot The place chosen was the Porte Saint 
Martin. 

The king, vexed to see Paris deprived of its Opera, 
became as sorrowful as if the arrivals of grain had ceased, 
or bread had risen to more than seven sous the quartern 
loaf. It was melancholy to see the nobility, the army, 
and the citizens without their after-dinner amusement; 
and to see the promenades thronged with the unemployed 
divinities, from the chorus singers to the prima donnas. 

To console the king, — and the queen too was some- 
what interested, — Monsieur Lenoir, an architect, was 
introduced to their Majesties ; he promised to do wonder- 
ful things. The worthy man had new devices, including 
a system of ventilation so perfect that even in case of fire 
no one could be smothered. He would make eight doors 
for exit, besides five large windows, placed so low that 
any one could jump out of them without danger of worse 
harm than a sprained ankle. To replace the beautiful 
ball built by Moreau he was to erect a building, with 
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ninety-fiix feet of frontage toward tbe bocdevaTd, oroar 
mented with eight caiyatidesi on pillars forming three 
entrance doors ; with eight columns resting on the founda- 
tion, a baa-relief above the capitals, and a gallery with 
three windows. The stage was to be thiity-eix feet wide ; 
the theatre, seventy-two feet deep, and eighty-four across 
from one wall to the other. There were to be ante-rooma 
adorned with mirrors, and decorated in a plain and noble 
style; under the hall an immense reservoir was to be 
provided, with two series of pumps, to the service of 
which twenty soldiers of the guards were to be detailed. 
And to crown all, the architect asked for only seventy- 
five days and nights to get the building ready for the 
reception of the public. 

This appeared to all a mere gasconade, and was much 
laughed at. The king, however, went over the estimates 
with Monsieur Lenoir, and concluded the agreement with 
him. 

Monsieur Lenoir applied himself to the work, and ful- 
filled his promise ; the haU was finished at the appointed 
time. 

Then the public, naturally distrustful, reflected that the 
structure was built of wood, and that having been built so 
rapidly, it could not be very stable ; so that after longing 
for its erection, and watching with admiration the daily 
progress of the work, they were unwilling to enter it^ 
when at last it was completed. A few foolhardy persons 
took tickets for the performance of '' Adele de Ponthieu,'* 
the music by Piccini, but at tbe same time made their 
wills. 

On seeing this, the architect in his despair had reooune 
to the king, who gave him an idea. 

*' The cowards in France,*' said the king, ^ are those 
who have money. They might be willing to give you an 
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income of ten thousand francs, or to be stifled in a crowd ; 
bat they will not take the risk of being crushed under 
falling ceilings. Give them no further attention ; address 
yourself to the worthy citizens who cannot pay for admis- 
sion. The queen has presented me with a dauphin, and 
the city is wild with joy. Have it announced that to 
celebrate the birth of my son, the Opera will be thrown 
open to the public for a gratuitous performance. If twen- 
ty-five hundred persons crowded together — that is an 
aggregate of three hundred thousand pounds— do not 
sufficiently test the solidity of the structure^ ask those 
good people to jump about a little ; you know Monsieur 
Lenoir, that weight is quintupled in a fall of four inches. 
Your twenty-five hundred spectators will weigh fifteen 
hundred thousand pounds if you make them dance ; give 
a ball, then, after the spectacle." 

** Sire, I thank you,** said the architect. 

'< But in the first place, reflect ; that crowd will be 
heavy.*' 

** Sire, I am sure of my work, and I shall go to the 
baU." 

"And I,** replied the king, "will attend the second 
representation." 

The architect followed the king's advice. They played 
"Ad^le de Ponthieu" before three thousand plebeians, 
who applauded louder than kings. They were willing 
enough to dance after the performance, and to enjoy them- 
selves. Their weight was increased tenfold instead of 
fivefold. The structure stood unshaken. 

Had there been anything to fear it would have been 
at the subsequent performances, when the timorous nobles 
crowded the hall, — that hall to which, three years after 
its opening. Monsieur le Cardinal de Rohan and Madame 
de La Motte were going to attend a ball. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

THE OPERA-BALL. 

The ball was at its height when the Caidinal de Eohan 
and Madame de La Motte glided in stealthQy-— the pre- 
late, at least — among thousands of dominos and masks 
of every kind. They were soon lost in the crowd. Two 
persons had taken refuge from the pressure under the 
queen's box ; one of them wore a white domino and the 
other a black one. They were talking with great animar 
tion. ^' I tell you, Oliva," said the black domino, '* that I 
am sure you are expecting some one. Tour head is no 
longer a head, but a weathercock, and turns round to look 
after every new-comer." 

'' Weil I is it astonishing that I should look at the 
people, when that is what I came here for t " 

" Oh, that is what you came for Y " 

" Well, Monsieur ; and for what do people generally 
come to the Opera 1" 

*' A thousand things." 

** Men, perhaps, but women only for one, — to see and be 
seen by as many persons as possible. You have brought 
me to the Opera^balL I am here ; you must be resigned." 

** Mademoiselle Oliva I " 

" Oh, do not speak in that big Toice. Tou know it 
does not frighten me ; and above aU, do not call me by 
name. You know there is nothing in worse taste than to 
call people by name at the Opera-baU." 

The black domino made an angry gesture ; it was inteiw 
rupted by a blue domino who approached them. 
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" Come, MonsieaTy" said he, ** let Madame amuse her- 
selfl It is not mid-Lent eveiy day, and it is not at erery 
mid-Lent that one comes to the Opeia-balL'* 

** Mind your own bnsinessy" replied the black domino, 
rudely. 

" Eh, Monsieur ! learn onoe for all," said the blue dom- 
ino, ** that a little courtesy is never out of place." 

" I do not know you, and why the devil should I have 
anything to do with youl" 

" No ; you do not know me, but I know you, Monsieur 
de Beausire." 

At hearing his name thus pronounced, the black domino 
trembled, and betrayed his agitation by the shaking of 
his silken hood. 

" Oh, do not be afinid. Monsieur de Beausire," continued 
the mask ; '' I am not what you think I am." 

*' £h, pardieu I what do I think you are 1 Are you not 
content with guessing names 1 Must you pretend also to 
guess what one thinks 1 " 

"Why not 1" 

** Then, tell me what I thought. I have never seen a 
sorcerer, and shall enjoy meeting one." 

^ Oh, what you ask is not difficult enough to entitle me 
to that name, which you seem to grant so readily." 

" Tell me at all events." 

" Well, then, you took me for an agent of Monsieur de 
Crosne." 

'' Monsieur de Crosne ! " he repeated. 

*^ Oh, yes ; you do not know him, pardieu I Monsieur 
de Crosne, the lieutenant of police." 

"Monsieur I"** 

" Softly, Monsieur de Beausire, you really look as if you 
were feeling for your sword." 

'' Certainly I was feeling for it" 
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** Good Heavens ! what a warlike disposition ; bnt I 
think, dear Monsieur Beaosire, you left your sword at home, 
and you did welL But to speak of something else, will 
you let me have Madame's arm for a little while 1 " 

''Madame*s arm?" 

"Yes, Monsieur; that is not uncommon, I belieye, at a 
ball at the Opera, — or have I but just arrived from the 
Indies ? " 

"Certainly not, when it is agreeable to the lady's 
cavalier." 

" It suffices sometimes, dear Monsieur Beausire, that it 
Ib agreeable to the lady." 

" Do you ask it for a long time t " 

" Really, Monsieur Beausire, you are too curious. Per- 
haps for ten minutes, perhaps for an hour, perhaps for 
all the evening." 

** You are laughing at me. Monsieur." 

"Dear Monsieur, answer. Yes or No. Yes or no, will 
you give me Madame's arm 1 " 

" No." 

" Come, come, do not be ill-tempered, — you, who were 
so pleasant a little while ago." 

« A little while ago 1 " 

" Yes ; at the Eue Dauphine." 

<' Rue Dauphine i " exclaimed Beausire, stupefied. 

Oliva laughed. 

" Hold your tongue, Madame," said the black domino, 
grinding his teeth. Then to the stranger, "I do not 
understand you. Play your game honestly, if you can." 

" My dear Monsieur, it seems to me that nothing can be 
more honest than the truth. Am I not right, Mademoi- 
selle OUvar' 

" What, you know me also ? " said she. 

" Did not Monsieur just speak your name aloud 1 ** 
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''And the trath,'' oontinued Beausire; — "the truth 
is—" 

^* That you wete on the point of killing this poor lady, 
but stopped at the sound of twenty louis.^' 

" Enough, Monsieur I *' 

" Welly then^ if you have had enough, give me Madame's 
arm/* 

''Ohy I see; you and she have an understanding 
together." 

'' I swear to you it is not so.** 

" How can any one say such a thing? " cried Oliva. 

'' And if it were S0|" said the stranger, '' it would be 
only for your benefit.'* 

" For my benefit r' 

« Certainly/' 

^ When one asserts a thing he proves it,** said Beausiiey 
cavalierly. 

" Willingly.'' 

" Ah I I should be curious to know — ** 

" I will prove to you that your presence here is as ii^u- 
rious to you as your absence would be profitable. You are 
a member of a certain academy, are you not f 

"Oh, do not get angry, dear Monsieur de Beausiie. 
I am not speaking of the French Academy." 

" Academy -^ academy -— " muttered Beausire. 

" In the Eue du Pot-de-Fer, in the second story, is it 
not, my dear Monsieur de Beausire % ** 

" Hush 1 " said Beausire. 

The blue domino drew out his watch, which was 
studded with diamonds that made Beausire's eyes water 
to look at them. " Well I " continued he, ** in a quarter 
of an hour they are going to discuss there a little project, 
by which they hope to secure two million francs amon^ 
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the twelve members^ of whom yon are one. Monsieur de 
Beausiie." 

" And you must be another ; if you are not — *' 

" Pray go on," 

*' A member of the police." 

" Ohy Monsieur de Beausire, I thought you had more 
sense ; but I am sorry to see that you are a fooL If I were 
of the police I should have taken you long ago, for some 
little afEELiiB less honorable than this speculation of two 
millions which they are going to discuss in the academy 
in a few minutes." 

Beausire reflected a moment 

« The devU I You must be right" Then still reflect- 
ing, ** So, Monsieur, you wish to send me to the Rue du Pot- 
de-Fer ; but I know why, — that I may be arrested there ; 
I am not such a fool." 

'' More foolishness. If I had the power to do as you 
say ; the power, greater still, of guessing what is going on at 
your academy, — I should have had you arrested at once^ 
and we should have been rid of you, Madame and I ; but 
on the contrary, my motto is * with gentleness and persua- 
sion,' dear Monsieur de Beausire." 

" Oh, I know now," said Beausire, '' you are the man 
who was on the sofa two hours ago, are you not f " 

''What sofal" inquired the blue domino, whose little 
finger Oliva pinched slightly ; '' the only sofa I know of 
is that of Monsieur Cr^billon, junior." 

« Kever mind ; you have induced me to go, and if you 
are sending a worthy man into harm, you will pay for it 
some day.** 

** Be tranquil," said the blue domino, laughing at this epi- 
thet "worthy;" "by sending you there, I give you one 
hundred thousand francs at least, for you know the rule of 
this society is that whoever is absent loses his share.'* 
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** Welly then, good-bj 1 " said Beausiie, and yanished. 

The blue domino took possession of Oliva's arm, left at 
liberty by Beausire. 

** Now I " said she, '' I have let you manage poor Beau- 
sire at your ease, but I warn you, you will not find me, 
who know you, so easy to talk over ; therefore, find some- 
thing pretty to say to me, or — * 

*' I know nothing prettier in the world than your own 
history, dear Mademoiselle Nicole ; " said he, pressing the 
pretty round arm of the little woman, who uttered a low 
ciy at hearing this name, which the mask whispered in her 
ear, but recovering herself with marvellous quickness said : 

'' Oh, mon Dieu I what a name I Is it I whom you call 
Nicole 1 If so, you are shipwrecked on leaving port ; you 
founder on the first rock, for that is not my name." 

''At present I know that you call yourself Oliva. 
Nicole was too provincial. I know that there are two 
women in you, — Oliva and Nicole. We will talk after- 
ward' of Oliva ; at present I want to speak of Nicole. 
Have you forgotten the time when you answered to that 
name 1 I do not believe it, my dear child ; for the name 
that one bears as a young girl is ever the one enshrined 
in the heart, although one may have been forced to 
take another to hide the first. Poor Oliva I Happy 
Nicole ! " 

At that moment a swarm of maskers, pushing by them, 
obliged Oliva to cling closely to her companion to keep 
from being swept away. 

" See," he said, " all this motley crowd. See how these 
groups form and separate, some with joyous laughter, and 
others with reproaches. All these people have^ perhaps, 
as many names as you; and I might astonish many of 
them by speaking to them names which they remember 
themselvesi but think forgotten by all others." 
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'' You said * Poor Oliva I * Do yon, then, think that i 
am not happy 1 " 

*' It would be difficult to be happy with a man like 
Beausire.'' 

Oliva sighed and said, " Indeed, I am nof 

*' You love him, however 1 ** 

" Oh, a little I " 

^ If you do not love him much^ leave him." 

•• No/' 

" Why not ? " 

'' Because I should no sooner have done so than I should 
regret it." 

*' Do you think so 1 *• 

** I am afiaid I should." 

" What could you have to regret in a drunkard, a gam- 
bier, a man who beats you, and a blackleg who will one 
day come to the gallows." 

" You would not undeistand me if I told yon." 

" Try." 

''I should regret the excitement with which he sur- 
rounds me.*' 

"I ought to have guessed it; that comes of passing 
your youth with such silent people." 

" You knew about my youth 1 " 

«' Perfectly." 

'' Ah, my dear Monsieur I " said Oliva, laughing; and 
shaking her head with an air of distrust. 

" You doubt it 1 " 

"Really, I do." 

"Then we will talk a little about your youth, Made- 
moiselle Nicole." 

"Very well; but I warn you, I will answer you 
nothing." 

" I do not wish it I do not mean your childhood* I 
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begin at the time when yoa first perceived that yon liad a 
heart capable of love." 

" Love for whom ? " 

"ForGUbert." 

At this wordy this name, a shudder ran through her 
whole body, and the blue domino felt her trembling on 
lus arm. " Ah, my God ! " she cried, " how do you 
know )" and she darted through her mask, with an inde- 
scribable emotion, a searching glance at the blue domino. 
Then with a sigh, she said, "Oh, Monsieur! you have 
pronounced a name indeed fertile in recollections. You 
knew GUbert ? " 

'' Yes, since I speak to you of him." 

« Alas I " 

** A charming lad, upon my word. You loved him 1 " 

^ He was handsome. No, perhaps not ; but I thought 
him so. He was full of intelligence, my equal in birth ; 
but Gilbert thought no woman his equal" 

« Not even — " 

** Not even who 1 " 

" Not even Mademoiselle de Ta " 

** Oh, I know whom you mean. Monsieur I You are 
well informed. Yes, Gilbert loved higher than the poor 
Nicole. You are possessed of terrible secrots, Monsieur ! 
Tell me, if you can," she continued, looking earnestly at 
him, " what has become of him 1 " 

^ You should know better than any one." 

** Why, in Heaven's name 1 ^ 

** Because, if he followed you from Tavemey to Paris, 
you followed him from Paris to Trianon." 

*' Yes, that is true ; but that is ten years ago, and I 
wish to know what has happened since the time when I 
ran away, and since he disappeared. Oh, how much can 
happen in ten years 1 " 
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Her companion looked at her in silence. 

" I beg of you,'' persiBted Nicole, almost supplicatinglj, 
« tell me what has become of Gilbert I You tarn away 
your head, and are silent Perhaps the remembrances 
pain you." 

The blue domino remained with his head bowed down, 
as if burdened by the weight of his recollections. 

"When Gilbert loved Mademoiselle de Tavemey-—** 
continued Nicole. 

"Speak lower when you mention names. Have you 
not noticed that I do not speak themf 

" When he loved her so much that every tree at Tri* 
anon was witness to his love — " 

" Tou loved him no longer, thenl** 

" On the contrary, I loved him more than ever ; and 
this love was my ruin. I am beautiful, proud, and when 
I please, insolent^ and would allow my head to be cut off 
father than confess myself despised.'' 

" You have a heart, Nicole ? " 

" I had then," she said, sighing. 

" This conversation makes you sad ) " 

'^ No ; it does me good to speak of my youth. It is 
with life as with rivers ; the most turbid stream has a 
pure source. Go on, and pay no attention to any poor, 
stray sigh which may issue from my breast.*' 

" Oh," said the blue domino, with a gentle nod, which 
betrayed a smile hidden under the mask, " I know of you, 
of Gilbert, and another person, my poor child, all that 
you can possibly know yourselfl" 

" Then," cried Oliva, " tell me why Gilbert fled from 
Trianon ; and if you tell me — " 

" You will be convinced ? Well, I will not tell you, 
and you will be more thoroughly convinced stilL" 

" How can that be ! " 
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** In asking me why Gilbert left Trianon, you do not 
wish me to confirm a Buspicion, bat to tell you something 
which you do not know." 

« That is true." 

Then shuddering more violently than she had yet done, 
she seized both his hands in hers, <' My Grod I " said she, 
" my God ! " 

** Well, what does this mean f " 

Nicole appeared to recover herself, and to dismiss the 
idea which had produced this demonstration. 

** Nothing," she said. 

<' Yes, you wished to ask me something.'* 

** Tes ; tell me frankly what has become of Gilbert t " 

'' Have you not heard that he was dead 1 '' 

"Yes; but — " 

" WeU, he is dead." 

" Dead ! " said Nicole, with an air of doubt Then 
shuddering as before, " For mercy's sake^ Monsieur, grant 
me one favor I " 

"Two, ten, as many as you like, my dear Nicole." 

" I saw you two hours ago, — for it was you, was it 
not % " 

" Certainly." 

"You did not, then, try to disguise yourself 1" 

" Not at aU ; on the contrary, I did all I could to make 
you see me." 

" Oh, mad, mad woman that I am, — I who looked at 
you so much 1 Mad, mad, stupid woman, — only a 
woman ! as Gilbert said." 

" WeU, now, spare your beautiful hair. Spare yourself." 

" No ; I wish to punish myself for having looked at 
you without seeing you." 

" I do not understand." 

" Do you know what I am going to ask of you 1 " 
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"No.** 

^ Take off yonr mask." 

** Here t Impoesible ! ^ 

''Oh, you cannot fear being seen by otheni Here, 
behind this column, you will be quite hidden, except from 
me. Ton fear that I should recognize you." 

"Mel" 

" And that I should ciy, ' It is you ; it is Gilbert I ' ** 

"Ton did well to say, 'Mad 1 mad!' " 

" Take off yonr mask." 

" Tea, on one condition, — that you will take off yours 
if I ask it." 

" I will take it off. If I do not, you may tear it off." 

The blue domino yielded to Nicole's request. He went 
into the dark comer pointed out by her, and taking off 
his mask placed himself before Oliva, who looked ear- 
nestly at him for a whole minute. 

" Alas, no ! " she said, stamping her feet^ and wounding 
the palms of her hands with her finger-nails. " Alas, it is 
not Gilbert ! '' 

" And who am I f 

" Oh, I do not care, since you are not he ! " 

'' And if it had been Gilbert 1 " said he, as he put on his 
mask again. 

^* Ahy if it had been I " she cried, passionately, " and 
he had said to me, ' Kicole, do you remember Tavemey- 
MaiBon-Kouge 1 ' oh, then — " 

" Then 1 " 

" There would have been, for me, no longer a Beausire 
in the world." 

"But I have told you, my dear child, that Gilbert is 
dead." 

" Ah, perhaps, then, it is for the best I ** said OliTB, 
with a sigh. 
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** Yee ; he would never have loved you, beautiful as you 



are. 



« 



Do yoUy then, think he despised me 1 " 

''No ; he feared you, lather." 

'' That is possible. I was something like him ; and he 
knew himself so well that I made him afraid" 

'' Then, as you said just now, it is better that he is 
dead.'' 

** Do not repeat my woids ; in your mouth they hurt 
me. Why is it better that he is dead t Speak 1 " 

''Because to-day. Mademoiselle Oliva, — you observe 
that I abandon Nicole, — because to-day, my dear Oliva, 
you have before you a future, happy, rich, and brilliant.'' 

" Do you think so 1 " 

''Tes; if you will resolve to do everything to attain 
the end I promise you." 

" Tou may rest easy on that score." 

" But you must give up sighing, as you were just now." 

" Very well ! I sighed for Gilbert ; and as he is dead, 
and there are not two Gilberts in the world, I sigh no 



more." 



" Gilbert was young then ; he had the &ults and good 
qualities of youth. But now — " 

" Gilbert is not now older than he was ten years ago.'* 

'' No, undoubtedly, since he is dead." 

" You see, then, he is dead ; the Gilberts do not grow 
old, — they die." 

" Oh," cried the unknown, " Youth ! Courage ! 
O Beauty I — eternal springs of love, heroism, and devo- 
tion, — he who loses you loses life itself. Youth is para- 
dise, heaven, everything. What God bestows upon us 
afterward is but a sad compensation for the loss of our 
youtlu The more generous he has been to a man in his 
youth, the greater should be the compensation when that 

VOL. L — IS 
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youth has fled. Bat nothing can replace, great God 1 the 
treasures which that youth lavished on the man." 

*' Gilhert would have thought what you have ao elo- 
quently uttered,** said Oliva. ''But enough of this 
subject.'* 

'' Tes ; we will speak of yoursell Why did you run 
away with Beausire 1 *' 

" Because I wished to leave Trianon, and I was obliged 
to go with some one. I could no longer remain after 
having been rejected by Gilbert" 

"Ten yeais of fidelity through pride," said the blue 
domino. "Oh, how dearly have you paid for that 
vanity I " 

Oliva laughed. 

" Oh, I loiow what you are laughing at ! Tou laugh 
because a man who pretends to know everything accuses 
you of having been ten yean fiftithful, when you think 
you have not exposed yourself to that ridiculous reproach. 
However, I know all about you. I know that you went 
to Portugal with Beausire, where you remained two yean ; 
that you then left him, and went to the Indies with the 
captain of a frigate, who hid you in his cabin, and who 
left you at Chandemagor when he returned to Europe. I 
know that you had two million rupees to spend in the 
house of a nabob who kept you shut up, and that you 
escaped through the window on the shoulden of a slave. 
You were then rich, for you had carried away two beaa« 
tiful pearl bracelets, two diamonds, and three huge rubies. 
Tou came back to France, and on landing at Brest your 
evil genius made you encounter Beausire on the quay, 
who almost iGunted on recognizing you, bronzed and ema- 
ciated as you were on your return, poor exile 1 ^ 

"Oh, mon Dieu/" cried Oliva, "who an you, then, 
who know all tlust" 
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" I know, further, that Beausire oairied you off again, 
persuaded you that he loved you, sold your jewels, and 
reduced you to poverty. Still you say you love him ; 
and OS love Is the source of all happiness, of course you 
must be the happiest woman in the world." 

Oliva hung her head, and covered her eyes with her 
hands; but two large tears might be seen forcing their 
way through her fingers, — liquid pearlsy more precious, 
perhaps, than those in her bracelets, but which no one, 
alas 1 would have wished to purchase of Beausire. 

''And this woman," at last she said, " so proud and so 
happy, you have bought this evening for fifty louis." 

^' I know it is too little, Madame,*' said the unknown, 
with that exquisite grace and perfect courtesy which never 
leaves the gentleman, even when addressing the lowest 
dass of courtesans. 

" No ; on the contrary, I am surprised that a woman 
like me should be worth so much." 

" Tou are worth much more than that^ as I will show 
you. Oh, do not answer, for you do not understand; 
and besides," added the unknown, leaning toward 
her. 

" And besides 1 " 

'' Just now I want all my attention." 

"Then I wiU be silent." 

" No ; talk, on the contrary, — of anything, it does not 
matter what, so that we seem occupied." 

" Be it so ; but you are a very strange man." 

" Take hold of my arm, and let us walk." 

They walked on among the various groups, Oliva attract- 
ing the gaze of every connoisseur to her fine figure, ele- 
gantly shaped head, and flexible neck which her domino 
could not conceal ; for in those days at the Opera-ball the 
passers-by followed the movements of a woman with as 
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mnch cario«it7 aa in ont dajts the loven of horae-fleah watch 
the paces of a fine hone. 

At the end of some momenta Oliva ventured to ask a 
qnestion. 

" Silence ! " said the unknown ; " or lather, talk as mnch 
as 70a like, only do not ask qneations at present, for I 
cannot answer now. When you speak, disguise yonr 
voice, hold your head up, and scratch your neck with your 
fan." 

She obeyed. In a moment they passed a highly per- 
fumed group, in the centre of which a very elegant-looking 
man was talking fiist to three companions, who were lis- 
tening respectfully. 

" Who is that young man in that beautiful gray dom- 
ino t" asked Oliva. 

" Monsieur le Comte d'Artois," replied the unknown ; 
" hut do not speak just now, for mercy's sake 1 " 

At this moment, when Oliva, astounded at the high- 
sounding name pronounced by her companion, stepped to 
one side to get a better view of its owner, two other dom- 
inoe passed them and took refuge &om the crowd in a place 
under the boxes, where there were no benches. 

" Lean on this pillar. Countess," said one of them in a 
low voice, which was overheard by the blue domino, who 
started at its sound. 

Almost at the same moment a yellow domino, whose 
bold manner revealed the useful man rather than the 
agreeable courtier, came up to the blue domino and said, 
" It is he." 

" Tery good," replied the other, dismissing the yellow 
domino by a gesture. 

" Now, then," said diva's companion, turning to her ; 
" we will begin to enjoy ourselves a little." 

x T hiino on fni- Tnn tinvB luriiw mnHn mn bu) Anrf. hv 
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taking awaj Beausire, who always makes me laugh^ and 
then by speaking of Gilbert, who has made me weep so 
many times." 

'^ I will be both Gilbert and Beausire to you," said the 
unknown, gravely. 

" Oh I '' sighed Oliva. 

'' I do not ask you to love me, remember ; I only ask 
you to accept the life I offer you, — that is, the accomplish- 
ment of all your fancies, provided you occasionally help 
me with mine. Just now I have one." 

"What is it r* 

" That black domino is a German of my acquaintance 
who refused to come to the ball with me, under the pre- 
text of a headache." 

"And to whom you also said that you would not 
come." 



if 



" Precisely. 

*' He has a lady with him 1 " 

« Yes." 

"Whoisshel" 

" I do not know ; we will approach them. I will pre- 
tend that you are a Grerman ; you must not speak, 
lest he should recognize you by your accent as a native 
Parisian." 

" Very welL And you will mystify him ? " 

" Oh, I will answer for that Now, pretend to point 
him out to me with the end of your fan." 

« Like that 1 " 

" Yes, very well ; now whisper to me." 

Oliva obeyed with a docility and intelligence which 
charmed her companion. 

The black domino, who had his back turned to them, did 
not see all this ; but his companion did. '^ Take care, Mon- 
seigneur," said she ; " there are two masks watching us." 
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Oh, do not be afraid, Countess, they cannot recognize 
us. Do not mind them; but let me assure you that never 
form was so enchanting as yours, never eyes so brilliant ; 
permit me to tell you — " 

" All that one can say under the mask." 

" No, Countessy all that one can say under — ** 

" Do not finish ; you will condemn yourselfl And be- 
sides, — danger greater stiU, — our spies would hear.** 

*' Two spies ! " cried the cardinal, with agitation. 

"Yes, they have made up their minds to come to 
us." 

''Disguise your voice, Countess, if they make yoa 
speak." 

" And you, yours, Monseigneur." 

Oliva and her blue domino indeed approached; the 
latter came up to the cardinal, and said, " Mask — " 

'' What do you want 1 " said the cardinal, in a voice as 
unlike his natural one as he could make it." 

" The lady who accompanies me desires me to ask yoa 
some questions," replied the blue domino. 

" Ask quickly," said Monsieur de Rohan. 

" And let them be very indiscreet," said Madame de La 
Motte. 

'' So indiscreet that you must not hear them," replied 
the blue domino, and he pretended to whisper to Oliva, 
who made a sign in answer; then in irreproachable Ger- 
man, he said to the cardinal, '' Monseigneur, are you In 
love with the lady who accompanies you 1 " 

The cardinal trembled, ''Did you say Monseigneur t** 
he asked. 

"Yes, Monseigneur.'' 

" You are mistaken, then ; I am not the person yon 
think." 

" Oh, Monsieur le Cardinal ! do not deny it ; it is use- 
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less. If even I did not know you, the lady who accom- 
panies me assures me she knows you perfectly.'' And he 
again whispered to Oliva, '' Make a sign for yes. Do so 
every time I press your arm."* 

She made the sign. 

" You astonish me/' said the cardinal, completely taken 
a-hack ; " who is this lady 9 " 

'^ Oh, Monseigneur I I thought you would have already 
recognized her. She knew you at once. It is true that 
jealousy — " 

^' Madame is jealous of me 1 " cried the cardinaL 

^ We do not say that," replied the unknown, rather 
haughtily. 

** What are you talking about 1 " asked Madame de La 
Motte, who did not like this conversation in German 
which she could not understand. 

** Oh, nothing, nothing I '' 

Madame de La Motte stamped her footy impatiently. 

"Madame," said the cardinal to Oliva, ''one word from 
you and I promise to recognize you instantly." 

Monsieur de Kohan had spoken Grerman; Oliva did 
not understand a single word, and leaned toward the blue 
domino. 

*' Do not speak, Madame, I conjure you," said he. 

All this mystery piqued the curiosity of the cardinaL 

*' One single German word," he said, " could not much 
compromise Madame." 

The blue domino, who feigned to have received orders 
from Oliva, replied immediately, " Monsieur le Cardinal, 
these are Madame's words : ' He whose thoughts are not 
continually on the alert, he whose imagination does not 
perpetually bring before him the presence of the loved 
one, does not love, however much he may pretend that 
he does.'" 
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The cardinal seemed struck by the sentiment expressed 
in these words. His whole attitude evinced in the high- 
est degree surprise, respect, and exalted devotion ; then 
his arms fell at his sides. 

'' It is impossible 1 " he murmured in French. 

''What is impossible)" asked Madame de La Motte, 
who seized eagerlj on these few words she could 
understand. 

''Nothing, Madame, nothing." 

" Reallj, Cardinal, you are making me play but a sorry 
part/' said she, angrily. 

The cardinal did not even seem to notice her anger, so 
great was his preoccupation with the German lady. 

"Madame,'* said he to her, " these words that your com- 
panion has repeated to me in your name are some German 
lines which I have read in a house which is perhaps known 
to you." 

The blue domino pressed Oliva's arm, who thereupon 
bowed assent. 

The cardinal shuddered. " That house," said he, hesi- 
tatingly, " is it not called ' Schoeubrunn ' 1 " 

" Yes," nodded OHva. 

" They were written on a table of cherry-wood, with a 
gold bodkin, by an august hand 1 ** 

" Yes," bowed Oliva, again. 

The cardinal stopped, tottered, and leaned against a 
pillar for support. 

Madame de La Motte stood by, watching this strange 
scene. 

Then the cardinal, touching the blue domino, said, 
" This is the conclusion of the quotation : ' But he who 
sees everywhere the beloved object, who recognizes her by 
a flower, by a perfume, even through the thickest veils, he 
can still be silent ; his voice is in his heart, and to be 
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understood by one other heart is sufficient for his 
happiness/'' 

" Oh, thej are speaking German here," said a young 
voice from an approaching group. '^Let us listen. Do 
you speak German, Marshall'' 

*'NOf Monseigneur." 

" But you do, Chamy 1 " 

"Yes, your Highness." 

" Here is Monsieur le Comte d'Artois," said Oliva, softly, 
to her companion. 

At this moment the orchestra began a noisy prelude, and 
in the commotion caused by the dancers in hurrying to 
their places, the new-comer ran against the blue domino. 

"Take care^ gentlemen," said he, with a tone of 
authority. 

" Monsieur," replied the prince, who continued masked, 
" the crowd urges us forward ; your pardon, ladies." 

At this instant some invisible hand pulled Oliva's hood 
from behind, her mask fell, and for a moment her features 
were visible. The blue domino uttered a cry of affected 
anxiety; Oliva a cry of alarm. Three or four cries of 
surprise responded to this exclamation. 

The cardinal nearly feduted, and Madame de La Motte 
supported him. The pressure of the crowd separated the 
Comte d'Artois and his party from them. Then the blue 
domino approached the cardinal and said, " This indeed 
is an irreparable misfortune ; this lady's honor is at your 
mercy." 

" Oh, Monsieur, Monsieur I " murmured Prince Louis, 
bowing; and he passed over his forehead, streaming 
with perspiration, a handkerchief which trembled in his 
hand. 

" Let us go quickly," said the blue domino to Oliva; 
and they moved away. 
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** Now I know," said Madame de La Motte to heneli^ 
** what it was the cardinal thought to be impossible ; he 
took this woman for the queen. But what an effect it has 
had on him 1 Another observation to be retained." 

" Would you like to leave the ball, Countess t " asked 
Monsieur de Rohan, in a feeble voice. 

''As you please, Monseigneur," replied Jeanna 

" I do not find much interest here; do youl** 

"NoneatalL" 

They pushed their way through the crowd. The cardi- 
nal, who was tall, looked all around him trying to catch 
another glimpse of the vision which had disappeared ; but 
from that moment blue, red, yellow, green, and gray dom- 
inos whirled before his eyes in the luminous vapor like the 
varied colors of a prism. Everything at a distance was 
blue to the eyes of the unfortunate prince, but nothing 
near him was of that color. In this state he regained the 
carriage which awaited him and his companion. They 
started on their return, and for five minutes the cardinal 
did not utter a word. 
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OHAPTEE XXIV. 

SAPPHO. 

MAHAira DB La Mottb, who never forgot herself, roused 
the prelate firom his revery. ** Where is this carriage tak- 
ing me, Cardinal)" she said* 

** Back to your own house, Countess.*' 

" My house ! — in the fauhouig ? " 

** Tes, Countess ; a very small house to contain so many 
charms ! " and saying this, the cardinal took one of her 
hands and kissed it gallantly. 

The carriage stopped hefore the little house where so 
many charms were to try to find room. Jeanne alighted, 
and the cardinal was preparing to follow her. 

*' It is not worth the trouble, Monseigneur,'* whispered 
this female demon. 

** What, not worth the trouble to spend a few hours 
with you, Countess 1 " 

" And sleep, Monseignenr," said Jeanne. 

"I believe there are several sleeping rooms in your 
house, Countess.'* 

" For me, yes ; but for you — " 

" None for me 1 " 

" Not yet," said she, with an air so gracious and so 
provoking that the refusal was equal to a promise. 

''Adieu, then," replied the cardinal, so stimulated by 
the play in hand that for a moment he forgot the scene at 
the ball. 

" Au revoir, Monseigneur." 
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doned. Let ona of the women stay, — in the aerranta' 
hall, in the kitcheii, anywhere j but let some one atay and 
watch." 

" I have no need of any one." 

" But a fira might break out, — lladame might be ill." 

"Qood-nightj go, all of you." She drew out her puiae. 
"Here," ahe added, "is something as a welcome to my 
aervice." 

A joyous murmur — a mode of thanka naed by well- 
bred aervanta — waa the only answer, the last word of 
the valets. All disappeared, bowing to the floor. Jeanne 
overheard their rematka as they went away ; they were 
saying to one another that fortune had given them a fan- 
ciful mistress. When the noise of their voices and foot- 
steps had died away, Jeanne locked the door, and exclaimed 
triumphantly, " Here I am, alone in my own house 1 " 
She lighted a candle in a three-branched caudleatick, and 
bolted the massive door of the vestibule. Then ensued a 
silent, extnordinary scene, which would have highly in* 
tereeted one of those nocturnal spectatois who, according 
to the fictions of the poet, hover over citiea and palaces. 

Jeanne was inapecting her possessions. She admired, 
loom by room, all this house, the least detail of which 
bad acquired in ber eyes an immense value, now that to 
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enamel, the screens embroidered with Chinese figoresy and 
the enormous Japanese vases filled with rare flowers,— 
excited the new proprietress to an ecstasy of delight that 
cannot be described. On a mantel-piece two gilded tri- 
tons bore branches of coral from which were suspended, as 
fruit, articles of jewelry at that time fashionable. On a 
gilded table with a white marble top was an immense 
elephant, sea-green, from whose ears hung pendants of 
sapphire, supporting a tower filled with the flasks of per- 
fumes. Books for women, gilded and illustrated, were 
conspicuous on rosewood shelvesi the comers of which 
were ornamented with arabesques of gold. A complete 
set of furniture covered with Gobelin tapestry, a triumph 
of patient work, which had cost one hundred thousand 
francs at the manufactory, adorned a small salon finished 
in gray and gold, on the walls of which every panel was 
an oblong canvas painted by Vemet or by Greuze. One 
small salon was richly ornamented with the best por- 
traits by Chardin, and the finest terra-cottas by Clodion. 
Everything evinced, not the eagerness of a rich parvenu to 
gratify his caprices or those of his mistress, but the long 
and patient labor of those whose riches are of ancient 
date, who add to the treasures received from their fathers 
other treasures to be handed down to their children. 

Jeanne examined everything in detail. Then as her 
domino annoyed her, and her whalebone bodice was too 
tight, she went into her bedroom, quickly undressed, and 
slipped on a robe of wadded silk. Shivering, half-naked 
in the silk which caressed her bosom and her waist, her 
vigorous and finely proportioned leg rounding out the 
folds of her short robe, she boldly ascended the stairs, 
carrying her light in her hand. Familiarized with the 
solitude, and having no fear of encountering the gaze even 
of a servant, she bounded from room to room, permitting 
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her light tohe to flutter in the wind which Uew in under 
the doors, and which, ten times in ten minutee, lifted it 
to the height of her charming kneea. When she raised 
her arm to open a closet door, and the rohe opened suffi- 
ciently to disclose the white roundness of the shoulder, of 
that dazzling tint so familiar in the paintings of Rubens, 
then the invisible spirits concealed under the draperies, 
or lurking behind the painted panels, must have rejoiced 
at baring in their possession so beautiful a hostess, who 
thought that she was their possessor. 

At length, after roaming through all the house, ex- 
hausted, breathless, her candle nearly consumed, she 
returned to her bedroom, hung with blue satin, and em- 
broidered with large, fontastic flowers. She had seen 
everything, had admired everything ; there was now noth- 
ing else for her to admire but herself. Suddenly her eyes 
fell on a marble Endymion—* a delicate and voluptuous 
figure by Bouchardon — falling, intoxicated with love, on 
a block of porphyry. She closed the door and the 
portieres of her chamber, drew the heavy window- 
curtains, and went back to the statue, devouring with 
her gaze the beautiful lover of Diana, who had given 
him a last kiss as she ascended toward the sky. 

Jeanne felt under her feet the soft wool of the thick 
carpet ; her legs trembled and bent under her ; a languor 
which was induced neither by fatigue nor by sleepiness 
pervaded her frame and weighed upon her eyelids, while 
a heat which did not come from the fireplace ascended 
from her feet through all her body, and filled her veins 
with that living electricity which is called love. 

At the moment of these extraordinary sensations Jeanne 
perceived herself in a pier-glass placed behind the statue of 
Endymion. Her robe had fallen from her shoulders to the 
carpet. The fine cambric, dragged down by the heavier 
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silky had fidlen to the middle of her white and rounded 
anns. Two black eyes, soft with langaor, brilliant with 
desire, — the eyes of Jeanne herself —thrilled her to the 
depths of her heart. She saw that she was beantif ol ; she 
felt that she was young and ardent ; she said to herself 
that in all that surrounded her nothing was so worthy of 
loTe, — not even Diana. She approached the marble to 
see if Endymion would not awake to life, and for the mor- 
tal disdain the goddess. She became intoxicated with the 
transport ; she leaned her head toward her shoulder with a 
strange trembling, and applied her lips to the palpitating 
fleslu While she still gazed into the reflection of herself 
in the mirror, suddenly her eyes closed, her head drooped 
forward upon her breast, and sighing, she fell on the bed, 
without consciousness and without apparent life. 

The candle shot forth a last ray of light from the midst 
of melted wax, and then yielded its last perfume with its 
last spark. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THB lOAOBMT. 

Bbausibb had followed to the letter the advice of the blue 
dcnnino ; he had repaired at once to his academy, as it was 
called. The worthy friend of Oliva, tempted by the euo> 
mous sum of two millions, was greatly alarmed at his 
apparent ezdasion by his companions, who had not com- 
municated to him a scheme promising so great reward. 
He knew that the associates in the academy did not pride 
themselves on being scnipulous, which in itself was a rea- 
son for hastCy shice the absent are alvrays at a disadvan- 
tage, and especially so if their absence affords to others a 
chance for gain. 

Beausire had acquired among his associates the reputation 
of a man to be feared. This was neither difficult nor as- 
tonishing. He had been a police officer and had worn a 
uniform. He knew how to draw his sword, and he had a 
habit of looking very fierce at the slightest word that dis- 
pleased him, — all which appears rather terrifying to those 
of doubtful courage, especially when they have reason to 
shun the notoriety of a duel and the curiosity of the police. 
Beausire, then, calculated on avenging himself for the con- 
tempt with which they had treated him, by frightening his 
associates in the gaming-house of the Hue du Pot-de-Fer« 

It was a long distance from the gate Saint Martin to the 
Church Saint Sulpice. But Beausire was rich ; he jumped 
into a carriage and promised the driver an extra fare. 

The horses started off at a rapid pace. Beausire, having 
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no hat and no sword, since he wore a domino, assumed an 
expression of ferocity, sufficient to alarm any helated passer- 
by. His entrance into the academy produced quite a 
sensation. 

There were in the first salon about twenty players, who 
were drinking beer or syrups, and smiling upon seven or 
eight women horribly rouged, who were looking on at the 
game. 

They were playing faro at the principal table; the 
stakes were low, and the excitement small in proportion. 

On the arrival of the domino, who shook his hood and 
moved his arms about underneath his dress, some women 
began to titter, half mockingly and half coquettishly. 
Monsieur de Beausire was a &vorite, and the ladies never 
ill-treated him. Meantime he advanced as if he had 
neither heard nor seen anything, and when he had reached 
the table, he awaited in silence some remark upon his 
ill-humor. 

One of the players — an old financier of doubtful char- 
acter, a fellow apparently good-natured — said to him, 
" Corbleu I Chevtdier, you come from the ball looking out 
of sorts." 

*' That is true," said the ladies. 

'' Does your domino hurt your head 1 " said another. 

'' It is not my domino that hurts me," replied Beausire, 
harshly. 

'' Oh I " said the banker, who had just raked toward him 
a dozen louis, '' Monsieur le Chevalier de Beausire has been 
unfaithful to us ; do you not see that he has been to the 
Opera-ball, and that in that neighborhood he has played 
for a heavy stake and has lost it 1 " 

Every one laughed at or pitied him, according to their 
dispositions ; the women had compassion for him. 

''It is not true that I have been unfaithful to my ^ 

/ 
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friends/' leplied Beausire ; '' I am incapable of infidelity I 
It is well for certain persons of my acquaintance to be 
guilty of infidelity toward their friends ; " and to give 
more weight to his words he had recourse to the gesture of 
striking his hat down over his head. But unfortunately 
he merely flattened his silk hood, and thus gave it a ridicu- 
lous width, producing a very ludicrous effect instead of the 
serious one he had intended. 

*' What do you mean, dear Chevalier ? " asked two or 
three of his associates. 

** I know what I mean," replied Beausire. 

'* But that is not enough for us," said the good-natured 
old man. 

" That does not concern you, Monsieur," retorted Beau- 
sire, unwisely. 

A very expressive glance from the banker warned him 
that his remark was indiscreet. Indeed, it was necessary 
in this assembly not to make any distinction between those 
who paid and those who pocketed the money. 

Beausire understood the glance, but his blood was up ; 
those who are really brave control themselves more easily 
than those who pretend to be courageous. 

" I thought I had friends here," he said. 

** Why, certainly," replied several voices. 

" Well, I was deceived ! " 

« In what 1 " 

*' In this : that many things are done without me." 

Another sign from the banker ; new protestations from 
the others. 

" It is enough that I know," said Beausire, " and the 
false friends shall be punished." 

He put his hand to his side to feel for his sword, but 
only touched his pocket, which, being full of louis, yielded 
a sound which betrayed him. 
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" Oil, oh I " cried two ladies, " Monsieur do Beaueire is 
well off to-night I" 

" Yes, it seems so," said the banker, slyly ; " it seems 
thai if be has lost, be bas not lost everything ; and that if 
be bas been unfaithful to us, it is an infidelity which 
can be atoned for. Come, put up something, dear 
Chevalier." 

" I thank yon ! " said Beausire, dryly ; " if every one 
else keeps what be has, I will keep what I have." 

" What the devil do you mean 1 " whispered one of tha 
players. 

" We will have an explanation, presently." 

"Play then," said the banker. 

"Jnst one Ionia," said a lady, caressing Beansiis's 
shoulder in order to get as near aa possible to bis pocket. 

" I only play for millions," said Beausire, boldly ; " and 
really I cannot conceive bow people can play here for pal- 
try louis. Millions I Come, gentlemen of the Pot-de-Fer, 
since there is a secret scheme a-foot for gaining millions, 
have done with pitiable stakes of a louis I Millions, 
millionnaires 1 " 

Beausire bad reached that moment of excitement when 
a man over-steps the bounds of common-sense. An intoxi- 
cation more dangerous than that of wine excited him. 
Suddenly he received from behind a kick on the legs so 
violent as to make him pause and turn round ; he saw by 
bis side a broad, olive-colored face, stiff and rongh, with 
black eyes as luminous as burning coals. To Beausire's 
gesture of anger, this stnuige personage replied with a cei^ 
monioue bow and a stare as long aa a rapier. 

" Tbe Portuguese I " said Beausire, astounded at this 
L from a man who bad just kicked him. 
i'ortuguese ! " repeated the ladles, who abaodooed 
to flutter round the stranger. 
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This Poitngaese was the pet of these ladies, to whom, on 
the pretext that he did not speak French, he was in the 
habit of bringing confectionery, sometimes wrapped up in 
bank-notes of fifty or sixty francs. 

Beaosire knew that this Portuguese was one of the 
partners. He always lost his money with the frequenters 
of the gaming-house. He fixed the amount of his stakes 
at a hundred louis a week, and these were always lost. 
He was the decoy of the society. While he allowed him- 
self to be plucked of a hundred golden feathers, the other 
associates stripped the players thus entrapped. The Por- 
tuguese was therefore regarded by the associates as a useful 
man, and by the frequenters of the place as an agreeable 
man. Beausire had for him that tacit respect which is 
always inspired by what is mysterious, even when it 
inspires some distruRt also. Beausire, therefore, on receive 
ing the kick of the Portuguese, became silent and sat 
down. 

The Portuguese took his place at the table, and put 
down twenty louis, which in about fifteen minutes had all 
passed into the hands of the other players. The clock 
struck three. Two servants entered. The banker dropped 
his money through a hole in the table, for the by-laws of 
the association were conformed to the degree of confidence 
which the members had in one another, and did not per- 
mit to any one member exclusive control of the common 
funds. They even provided that the banker should not 
wear long sleeves, or carry any money about him, — pro- 
visions designed to prevent his hiding money in his sleeve, 
and to reserve to the company the right to search his 
pockets and take from him whatever money was found. 

The lackeys brought in cloaks, overcoats and swords. 
Some of the fortunate players offered their arms to the 
ladies ; the unlucky ones squeezed themselves into sedan- 
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chairs, still in use in those quiet parts of the town, and the 
lights in the gambling-room were extinguished, 

Beausire also had put on his domino as if to go out ; 
but he did not leave the house, and as soon as the door 
was closed upon those departing, he returned and entered 
the salon where eleven of the associates had already 
assembled. '' At last,'' said he, ** we will have an 
explanation.** 

" Light your lamp, and do not speak so loud," said the 
Portuguese, in good French. 

Beausire muttered a few words to which no one paid 
any attention ; the Portuguese seated himself in the 
banker's place. Then they examined the doors and win- 
dows to make certain that all was secure, drew the curtain 
dose, and seated themselves. 

''I have a communication to make," said the Portu- 
guese ; ** fortunately, I arrived in good time ; for Monsieur 
Beausire was seized this evening with a most imprudent 
flow of eloquence.'* 

Beausire tried to speak. 

** Silence," said the Portuguese ; ^' let us not waste time 
in talk. You have uttered words which were more than 
imprudent. Tou had become aware of my plan ; that is 
all very good. Tou are a man of talent and may have 
guessed it ; but it seems to me that vanity should not pre- 
dominate over interest." 

** I do not understand,** said Beausire. 

'' We do not understand," said the respectable assembly. 

" Tes ; Monsieur de Beausire hoped to be the first to 
make this proposition." 

*' What proposition t " cried the rest. 

'^ Concerning the two million francs!" said Beausire, 
with emphasis. 

Two million francs ! " they cried. 



It 
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''First," said the Portuguese, ''you exaggerate; it is 
not as much as that. I will instantly prove it." 

" We do not know of what you are talking," said the 
banker. 

'' But are not the less interested/' said another. 

'^ Speak first/' said Beausire. 

** Gladly/' returned the Portuguese ; and he turned out 
a large glass of Orgeat which he drank quietly, retaining 
all the time his cool manner. " You must know, then/' 
he said — • '^ I am not speaking for Monsieur de Beausire's 
information — that the necklace is not worth more than fif- 
teen hundred thousand francs." 

" Oh, then it concerns a necklace ? " said Beausire. 

** Yes ; did you not mean the same thing t " 

« Perhaps." 

" Now he is going to be discreet after his former folly,'* 
and the Portuguese shrugged his shoulders. 

'' I see with regret that you are taking a tone which 
displeases me," said Beausire, with the manner of a cock 
getting ready to fight. 

** Mira ! Mira ! " said the Portuguese, cold as marble ; 
'' when I have done you may say what you please ; but 
time presses, and the ambassador wiU arrive in eight days." 

'* This matter becomes complicated," said the banker ; 
''a necklace, fifteen hundred thousand francs, and an 
ambassador ! What does all this mean 1 " 

'' Here is the whole thing in a nutshell," said the Por- 
tuguese : " Messieurs Boehmer and Bossange ofifered to the 
queen a diamond necklace worth fifteen hundred thousand 
franca. She refused it, and now they do not know what 
to do with it ; for none but a royal fortune could buy it. 
Well, I have found the royal personage who will buy 
this necklace, and drag it forth from the iron chest of 
Messieurs Boehmer and Bossange." 
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"Itis— " 

" It ia m; gndons sovereign the qoeen of Fortogal,** 
and he looked veiy important. 

" We nnderatand it less than ever," said the asBOciates. 

"And I not at all," thought Beansire; then he said 
aloud, " Expltun youiself clearly, dear MonBteur Monoel ; 
onr private differences shoald give place to the public in- 
tereete. I acknowledge 70U the author of the idea, and 
renounce all claim to its paternity ; but for God's sake, 
speak ont I " 

"That ia as it should be," said Ifanoel, drinking a 
second gloss of Orgeat. 

" We are already assnied that there exists a necklace 
worth fifteen hundred thousand francs," said the honker. 
"That IB an important point." 

" And this necklace is in the strong-box of Messieurs 
Boehmer and Bossange. That is the second point," said 
Beansire. 

" But Don Manoel said that her M^'eety the queen of 
Portugal vould buy the necklace. That is what bafBes 

" Nothing can be cleaier, however," said the Portuguese. 
"All you have to do is to pay attention to my words. 
The embassy is just now vacant. The new ambassador 
Monsieur de Sonia will arrive in eight days, perhaps 
Booner." 

" Good 1 " stud Beansire. 

" And what is there to prevent this ambassador, eager 
to see Paris, from arriving and establishing himself before 
that time 1 " 

The paitnen looked at one another, gaping in wonder. 

"Do yon not understand," said Beaonre, "that Don 
Manoel means that the ambassador who will arrive may 
be, perhaps, a false one t " 
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** Exactly,'* added the Fortnguese. ^ If the ambassador 
who shall present himself wishes to purchase the necklace 
for her Majesty the queen of Portugal, has he not the 
right t "• 

** Of course he has," said the company. 

" And then he negotiates with Messieurs Boehmer and 
Bossange. That is alL" 

" Nothing more 1 " 

** Only, that after haying negotiated, it will be necessary 
to pay," observed the banker. 

*^ Certainly ; yes,'* replied the Portuguese. 

"Messieurs Boehmer and Bossange will not give the 
necklace into the hands of an ambassador, even if it were 
the real Souza, without good security." 

" Oh, I have thought of all that 1 " said the future 
ambassador. 

" And what is your plan 1 ** 

'' The embassy, as we have said, is now vacant." 

«Yes." 

''The only person there is a chancellor, a worthy 
Frenchman who speaks Portuguese as badly as possible, 
and who is delighted when the Portuguese speak to him 
in French, because in that language he is at home, and 
delighted also when Frenchmen speak Portuguese to him, 
because it is a compliment to his knowledge." 

" Well 1 " said Beausire. 

''Well, gentlemen, we will present ourselves to this 
worthy man with all the appearances of the new 
legation." 

" Appearances are good/' said Beausire, " but credentials 
are much better." 

"We shall have them," replied Manoel. 

" No one can deny that Don Manoel is an invaluable 
man," said Beausire. 
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" Our appearance and onr credentials haring convinced 
the chancellor aa to the identity of the legation, we will 
establish ouiselves at the embassy." 

" Ob, oh, it ia bold 1 " interrnpted Beaosiie. 

" It is necessary," continued the Fortugneae. 

" It is very Bimple," affirmed the other partners. 

" But the chancellor t " objected Beaosire. 

"We have agreed that he will be convinced." 

" If he should become less crednlooB, ten minntea 
before he began to doubt, he would be dismissed. I 
believe that an ambassador has a right to change hjf 
chancellor." 

" Certainly." 

" Then, when we are masters of the hfttel, onr first step 
will be to wait on Messieurs Boehmer and Boesange." 

" But you forget one thing," said Beausire ; " our first 
•ct should be to ask an audience of the king, and there 
we should break down. The famous Biza Bey, who was 
presented to Louie XIV. as ambassador from the Shah of 
Persia, spoke Persian at least, and there were no scbolan 
here capable of discovering how well be spoke it ; but we 
should be found out at once. We should he told di* 
rectly that our Portuguese was remarkably French, and 
we should be sent to the Bastille." 

" We will escape this danger by remaining quietly at 
home." 

"Then llomdenr Boebmer will not believe in onr 
ambassadorship. " 

" Monsieur Boebmer will be told that we have come to 

France merely to buy the necklace. We will show him 

our order to do this, as we shall before have shown it to 

r ; only we must try to avoid showing it to 

I, for they are suspicious, and might find « 

little flaws." 
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*' Oh, yes ! " cried they all, " let us avoid the ininisteTs." 

** But if Messieurs Boehmer and Boesange require money 
on account) " asked Beausire. 

** That would complicate the affair," said the Portuguese, 
somewhat embarrassed. 

" For," continued Beausire, ^' it is usual for an ambas- 
sador to have letters of credit^ at least, if not ready money ; 
and here we should fail/' 

^ You find plenty of reasons why the enterprise should 
fjGtil," said Manoel ; *' but nothing to make it succeed." 

" It is because I wish it to succeed that I speak of the 
difficulties. But stop ; a thought strikes me." 

^11 the heads approached in a circle. 

** Every ambassador has a strong-box." 

" Yes ; a strong-box and a credit." 

^ We will not speak of credit, for there is nothing so 
hard to procure," said Beausire. ** To obtain credit, one 
must have horses, carriages, servants, and everything of 
that sort Let us consider the strong-box. What do you 
know of the one belonging to the Portuguese embassy 1 " 

" I have always regarded her Majesty as a magnificent 
queen. She has probably seen that everything is arranged 
properly." 

'' That is for us to verify ; but supposing the strong- 
box to be empty?" 

As is possible," said the others, laughing. 
Well, if it be, we must ask Messieurs Boehmer and 
Bossange who are their correspondents at Lisbon, and we 
will sign and stamp for them letters of credit for the sum 
demanded." 

"That will do," said Manoel, majestically. "I was 
engrossed with the grand idea, but had not sufficiently 
considered the details." 

" Which are exquisite," said the banker, licking his lips. 
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" Now, let US think of arranging the parts," said Bean- 
sire. " Don Manoel will be ambassador." 

" Certainly," they all said. 

** And Monsieur Beausire my secretary and interpreter," 
said ManoeL 

'' Why so 1 " said Beausire, rather uneasily. 

" I am Monsieur de Souza, and must not speak a word 
of French ; for I know that that gentleman when he 
talks, which is very seldom, speaks nothing but Portuguese. 
Tou, on the contrary, Monsieur, who have travelled, who 
are familiar with Parisian customs, who speak Portuguese 
also — " 

" Very badly," said Beausire. 

''Well enough not to be taken for a Ptoisian; and 
then, you know," added Don Manoel, fixing his black 
eyes on Beausire, ''the most useful agents will have the 
laigest shares." 

" Assuredly," said the others. 

" Well, it is agreed, — I am secretaiy and interpreter." 

" Let us settle this at once," interrupted the banker ; 
"how shall we divide the profits)" 

" It shall be divided into twelve parts ; but I, as am- 
bassador and author of the scheme, shall have a share and 
a half; Monsieur Beausire the same, as interpreter and 
because he partly shared my idea, and talked of miUions 
on arriving here." 

Beausire gave a sign of approvaL 

" Finally,** said the Portuguese, ''a share and a half to 
him who sells the jewels." 

" Oh," said the others^ in one voice, "he should have 
only half a share 1" 

''And why 1 " said Don ManoeL in surprise ; " it seems 
to me that he will run a great deal of risk." 

"Yes; but he will have a bonus, a premium, and 
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allowanoesy which will net him an enormous Bhare,* said 
the banker. 

At this everybody laughed ; these honest people under- 
stood one another wonderfully. 

** So far, then, it is settled ; we will arrange the minor 
details to-morrow, for it is very late," said Beausire, who 
was thinking of Oliva, left at the ball with the blue dom- 
ino, in whom, in spite of his readiness to give away louis 
d'or, he did not feel implicit confidence. 

**Noy no; we will finish at once," said the others. 
"What is to be prepared I" 

"A travelling-carriage, with the arms of Monsieur de 
Souza," said Beausire. 

" That would take too long to paint and to dry," said 
ManoeL 

" Then we must say that the ambassador's carriage broke 
down on the way, and that he was forced to use the 
secretary's." 

" Have you a carriage, then 1 " asked the Portuguese. 

" I shall have the first one I can find." 

" But your arms 1 " 

" Whatever may be on it." 

" Oh, that simplifies everything. It must be dirty, — 
splashes of mud on the panels and on the back and all 
about the crest, so that the chancellor will see nothing 
but mud." 

" But the rest of the embassy 1 " asked the banker. 

" We will arrive in the evening," said Beausire ; " it is 
the best time for a first entrance ; and you shall all follow 
next day, when we have prepared the way." 

" Very welL" 

" But every ambassador, besides a secretary, must have 
a valet, who will occupy a delicate position 1 " said Don 
ManoeL 
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^ Yon, Captain," said the banker, addressing one of the 
sharpers, — " you will take the part of Yalet" 

The captain bowed. 

*' And the money for the pnichases 1 " said Manoel ; **1 
have nothing." 

" I have a little," said Beauaire ; '^ but it belongs to mj 
mistress.'* 

** What have we in our fund ! ^ asked the members. 

*' Your keys, gentlemen," said the banker. 

Each drew out a key which opened one of twelve lo^s; 
these locks secured the drawer under the table in such a 
manner that none of these honest associates could open it 
except in the presence of all the others. They proceeded 
to examine its contents. 

" One hundred and ninety-eight loms, besides the re- 
serve fund," said the banker. 

** Give them to Monsieur de Beausire and to me ; it is 
not too much," said ManoeL 

" Give us two thirds and leave the other third for the 
rest of the embassy," said Beausire, with a generosity which 
won all their hearts. 

Don Manoel and Beausire received, therefore, one hun- 
dred and thirty-two louis, and sixty-six remained for the 
others. They then separated, after appointing a rendes- 
Tous for the next day. 

Beausire rolled up his domino under his arm and has- 
tened to the Rue Dauphine, where he hoped to find OUva 
in possession of additional loub d'or. 
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CHAPTEE XXVI. 

THB AMBASSADOR. 

On the evening of the next day a tiayelling-carriage passed 
through the Banidre d'Enfer, so covered with dust and 
mud that no one could discern the arms upon it The four 
horses that drew it almost flew over the pavement ; the 
postilions were driving at the pace of a prince, as the say- 
ing is. The carriage stopped hefore a h6tel of handsome 
appearance in the Rue de la Jussienne, at the door of 
which two men were waiting, one of whom was in full 
dresSy and the other in the livery usually worn hy officers 
connected with foreign emhassies in Paris ; in other words, 
the latter looked like a guard in his gala-costume. The 
carriage entered the court-yard of the hotel, and the person 
first-mentioned respectfully approached the carriage-door 
and began, in somewhat tremulous tones, a speech in the 
Portuguese language. 

" Who are youl" said a voice from the inside, speaking 
also in Portuguese, hut with this difference, that he spoke 
the language perfectly. 

"The unworthy chancellor of the embassy, your 
Excellency." 

" Very well. How badly you speak our language, my 
dear chancellor ; but where are we to alight ? ** 

" Here, Monseigneur, here.** 

''This is a poor reception,** said Don Manoel, who 
played the grand personage as he got out of the carriage, 
leaning on the arms of his secretary and valet. 
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*' Your Exodlency must pardon me," said the chanoel- 
lor^ *' but the courier announcing your arrival reached the 
hdtel only at two o'clock to^ay. I was absent on business 
of the legation, and when I returned found your Excellency's 
letter. I have had only time to have the rooms opened ; 
the servants are now lighting them.** 

« Very good." 

** It gives me great pleasure to see the illustrious person 
of our new ambassador." 

''We desire to keep as quiet as possible,** said Don 
Ifanoel, ''until we receive further orders from Lisbon. 
But show me to my room, if you please, for I am dying 
with fatigue; my secretary will give you all necessaiy 
directions." 

The chancellor bowed respectfully to Beausire, who oor- 
diaUy returned the salutation and said with ironical cour> 
tesy, " We will speak French^ Monsieur ; I think it will be 
easier for both of us." 

" Yes," murmured the chancellor, " I shall be more at 
my ease ; for I confess that my pronunciation — '* 

"Yes ; I see," interrupted Beausire, coolly. 

" I will take the liberty to say to you, Monsieur, as you 
seem so amiable, that I trust Monsieur de Souza will not 
be annoyed at my speaking Portuguese so badly." 

" Oh, not at all, not at all, if you speak French well." 

" I ! *• said the chancellor, joyfully ; " I, a Parisian of 
the Rue Saint Honor^ I " 

" Indeed I that is delightful/' said Beaudre. «« What is 
your name 1 Bucomeau, I believe 1 " 

" Yes, Monsieur ; an appropriate name, since it has a 
Spanish tennination. It is veiy flattering to me that 
Monsieur knew my name." 

** Oh, you are well known, — so well, that we did not 
bring with us a chancellor from Lisbon." 
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<< I am very gratefo]. Monsieur ; what a fortunate thing 
for me the nomination of Monsieur de Souza proves to 
be." 

** But Monsieur is ringing, I believe." 

'' Let us go and see.'' 

They found Manoel attired in a magnificent dressing- 
gown. Several boxes and dressing-cases of rich appearance 
wera already unpacked and lying about. A laige fire 
burned on the hearth. 

"Enter, enter, Chancellor," said the ambassador, who 
had seated himself in a large cushioned arm-«bair, in front 
of the fire. 

''Will his Excellency be angry if I answer in 
French 1 " 

" Oh, no j I am sure of if 

Monsieur Ducomeau therefore paid his compliments in 
French. 

" Ah I why, this is convenient \ you speak in French 
admirably, Monsieur du Corno." 

'' He takes me for a Portuguese," thought the chancel- 
lor, beside himself with joy ; and he pressed Beausiro*s 
hand. 

'' Now,'' said Manoel, " can I have supper % " 

'' Certainly, your Excellency ; the Palais Royal is only 
two steps from here, and I know an excellent caterer who 
will bring your Excellency a good supper in a very short 
time." 

" As if it were for yourself Monsieur du Corno." 

'* Tes, Monseigneur ; and if your Excellency will permit 
me, I will add to it some bottles of wine from your own 
country, such as your Excellency can have found only at 
Oporto itself." 

''Oh, our chancellor has a good cellar, then I" said 
Beausire, jokingly. 

VOL. I. — so 
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It IB mj onlj lazniy," replied he. And now, by the 
wax-lights, they ooold lemark his rather red none and 
puffed cheeks. 

" Do as yon please, Monsietir da Como ; bring your 
wine and take supper with ns." 

" Such an honor — " 

" Oh, no formality ; to-night I am only a traveller. I 
shaU not begin to be ambassador till toHBonow ; then we 
will talk of business.** 

" Monseigneur will permit me to arrange my toilet 1 " 

" Ob, you are superb already," said Beausira. 

" Yes, but this is only a reception-dress.'' 

** Remain as you are. Monsieur, and give the time to 
expediting our supper." 

Docomeau, delighted, left the room to fulfil his orders. 
Then the three rogues, left alone in the bedroom, examined 
the situation. 

" Does this chancellor sleep here 1 ** said ManoeL 

** No ; the fellow has a good cellar, and I doubt not a 
pretty woman or a grisette somewhere or other. He is an 
old bachelor.'* 

" And the porter 1 ** 

" We must get rid of him. I will see to that.** 

'' And the other servants in the h6tel t '* 

**We must replace them to-morrow with our own 
iriends.*' 

** Who is in the kitchen department 1 '* 

'' No one. The last ambassador did not live here ; he 
had a house in the town." 

" What about the strong-box t '' 

** Oh, on that point, we must consult the chancellor ; it 
is a delicate matter." 

'^I chaige myself with it^" said Beausire; ''we are 
already capital friends.** 
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** Hash ! heie he comes.'' 

Ducorneau entered quite out of breath. He had or- 
dered the supper ; he brought six bottles of very respect- 
able appearance from his cellar, and his face was radiant 
with pleasing anticipation. "Will your Excellency 
descend to the dining-room 1 " said he. 

" No ; we will take supper here sociably by the fire." 

** Monseigneur fills me with joy. Here is the wine." 

" Sit down, Monsieur du Como," said the ambassador, 
'^ my valet will wait upon us. What day did the last 
despatches arrive]" 

" The evening before the departure of your Excellency's 
predecessor." 

" Are the affairs of the embassy in good order 1 " 

" Oh, yes, Monseigneur." 

" No money difficulties ; no debts ? " 

" Not that I know of." 

" Because if there are, we must begin by paying them. 
My predecessor is a worthy man, for whom I would 
become guarantee." 

** Oh, your Excellency will have nothing of that sort to 
do. All the accounts were settled three weeks ago ; and 
the day after the departure of the late ambassador one 
hundred thousand francs arrived here." 

" One hundred thousand francs 1 " exclaimed both Don 
Manoel and Beausire, transported with joy. 

" Yes, in gold." 

" In gold ! " repeated the ambassador, the secretary, 
and even the valet. 

" So," said Beausire, concealing his emotion, '* the box 
contains — " 

'* One hundred thousand three hundred and twenty- 
eight francs. Monsieur." 

" It is not much," said Don Manoel, coldly ; '• but 
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happily, her Majesty has placed funds at my disposal. I 
told you,'* he oontinued, taming to Beausire, "that I 
thought we should need it at Paris." 

^ Tour Excellency took wise precautions^*' said Beaudre, 
respectfully. 

After this important communication of the chancellor 
the hilarity of the party went on increasing. A good 
supper, consiBting of salmon, crahe, game, and roast meats, 
contrihuted to their satisfaction. Ducomeau, quite at his 
ease, ate enough for ten, and demonstrated to his superiors 
that a Parisian could do honor to port and sheny. 

Monsieur Duoorneau was still blessing Heaven for send- 
ing him an ambassador who preferred the French lan- 
guage to the Portuguese, and Portuguese wines to French ; 
he was revelling in that state of bliss which a satisfied 
and grateful stomach communicates to the bndn, when 
Monsieur de 8oua told him that it was time to go to 
bed. He arose and bowed himself out, hitting everything 
in his way until he reached the street-door. 

Beausire and Don Manoel had not done such honor to 
the wine as to be ready at once to retire to bed. Besides, 
the valet must now follow the example of his masters by 
taking his supper. 

Arrangements for the next day were then made ; and 
the three associates made a tour of examination through 
the hdtel, after having assured themselves that the guard 
was asleep. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

BOEHMEB AND B0S8AN0B. 

Thb next morning the embassy, thanks to the activity of 
the hungry Daoomeao, was aroused from its lethargy. 
Drawers, paper-boxes, desks, horses pawing in the court* 
yard, indicated bustle and life where the day before every* 
thing had seemed listless and dead. 

The report spread quickly in the neighborhood that a 
grand personage had arrived from Portugal during the 
night. This rumor which ought to have been a credit to 
our three rascals could not but inspire them with alarm ; 
for the police of Monsieur Crosne had quick ears and 
Argus eyes. Still they thought that by audacity, com- 
bined with prudence^ they might easily keep the police 
from becoming suspicious until they had had time to 
complete their business. 

At daylight, two hired chaises brought to the hdtel a 
cargo of nine rascals who were to compose the household 
of the embassy. They were soon instaUed or rather dis- 
posed of by Beausire. One was appointed to the cash 
department, another was made keeper of the archives, a 
third took the place of the porter, whom Ducomeau himself 
dismissed on the ground that he did not speak Portuguese. 
The hdtel was therefore peopled by this new garrison, 
whose duty it was to defend it from everything profane. 

The police is profane in the highest degree to all those 
who have political or otiker secrets. 
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V.-'tnutJ noon Don Manoel, called Soma, handaomelj 
.^t^wmL mUrad a vei; decent carriage which Beanaiie had 
>. 'Tvot f^f five hundred femes k month. He diDve to the 
l>>sMv uT Messieora Boehmer and Boesange, accompanied 
Vt t»* Mwretary and his valet. 

Vtiv vliancellor had ordera to settle no aoconnts except 
w'tit tlia knowledge of the eectetary. The conspiiatoTs 
«i.ctiMl to keep intact th« snm of one hundred thuosand 
U-*in'«s — the fundamental pivot of the whole 8chem& 

Vlio unbassador learned that the jewellere of the crown 
tivwl on the Qua! de I'Ecole. Thither they took their 
M-unw, and arrived about one o'clock. The valet knocked 
ml the door, which was aecaied with immense lock^ and 
«ttkdiled with large-headed nails, like the door of a prison. 
Ttirae nails were ananged in sach a way as to form deeignt 
uii>n or less agreeable to the eje, and so that no gimlet, 
MW, or file could touch a particle of the wood without 
hoing damaged by encountering & piece of iron. 

A latticed wicket was opened, and a voice asked the 
valet what he wanted, 

"His Excellency the Ambassador of Portugal desim 
t(> apeak to Messieurs Boehmer and Boesange," replied 
tho valet. 

A face quickly appeared at the window of the first story, 
then a hurried step was hefttd upon the stairs. The door 

Don Manoel alighted from the carnage with dignified 
deliberation, Monsieur de Beausire having first descended 
to sssist bis Excellency. 

The man who advanced to meet the two PortugaeM 

with so much haste, on hearing the word "ambassador," 

wss Monsieur Boehmer himself, who made all sorts of 

while they were ascending th« stairs. 

or Beausiis observed that behind them a strong 
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woman-servant was &stening the bolts and locks* Mon- 
sieur Boehraer, seeing that Beausire's attention was at- 
tracted in that direction, said : ** Your pardon, Monsieur ; 
we are so exposed in our unfortunate business that we are 
obliged to take every precaution." 

Don Manoel remained impassive, seeing which Boehmer 
repeated to him the remark which Beausire had received 
with an affable smile, but the ambassador was as silent as 
before. 

** Your Excellency will pardon me," again said Boehmer, 
disconcerted. 

** His Excellency does not speak French," said Beausire, 
''and does not understand you, Monsieur; you must commu- 
nicate with him through me, — unless you speak Portuguese." 

" No, Monsieur ; I do not." 

" I will speak for you, then." 

Beausire spoke a few Portuguese words to Manoel, who 
replied in the same language. 

** His Excellency Monsieur le Comte de Souza, ambassa- 
dor from the queen of Portugal, graciously accepts your 
apologies, Monsieur, and desires me to ask you if you still 
have in your possession a beautiful diamond necklace t " 

Boehmer looked at him scrutinizingly. Beausire met 
the look with the coolness of a diplomatist. 

'' A beautiful diamond necklace," said Boehmer, slowly, 
— " a very beautiful necklace ] " 

" The one which you offered to the queen of France ; 
its renown has reached our gracious queen." 

"Monsieur," said Boehmer, "is an officer of the 
ambassador 1 " 

"His private secretary, Monsieur." 

Don Manoel, with the air of a great personage, had 
seated himself, and was looking carelessly at the pictures 
which hung round the room. 
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" Monsieur,'' said Beansirey '' it seems to me that jaa 
have not heard a word that I have said to you." 

"And how so. Monsieur 1" replied Boehmer, a little 
startled hy the sharp tone of the secretary. 

" I see his Excellency is hecoming impatient" 

" Excuse me. Monsieur/' said Boehmer, coloring, ** but 
I cannot show the necklace except in the presence of my 
partner. Monsieur Bossange." 

" Well, Monsieur, call your partner." 

Don Manoel approached Beausire, and with a freezing 
manner, somewhat majestic withal, hegan a harangue in 
Portuguese, daring which Beausire many times bowed 
respectfully. Then Manoel turned his back, and gazed out 
of the window. 

''His Excellency says. Monsieur, that he has already 
waited ten minutes, and that he ia not accustomed to be 
kept waiting, not even by kings." 

Boehmer howed and rang the belL 

A moment later another person entered the room. It 
was Monsieur Bossange the partner. Boehmer explained 
the matter to •him in a few words. Bossange gave a glance 
to the two Portuguese, and asked Boehmer for his key to 
the safe. 

'* It seems to me that honest men,*' thought Beausire, 
" take as many precautions toward one another as if they 
were thieves.*' 

Ten minutes later Monsieur Bossange returned, carrying 
in his left hand a jewel-case ; his right hand was hidden 
under his coat Beausire saw the outline of two pistola. 

"However respectable we may appear,** said Manoel, 
gravely, in Portuguese, ''these gentlemen evidently take 
us for thieves, rather than ambassadors.** And he looked 
narrowly at the two jewellers to discover by any indication 
of emotion whether they understood the Portuguese 
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language. But he saw nothing, — nothing but a diamond 
necklace of dazzling beauty. 

Monsieur Bosaange advanced^ and with much apparent 
confidence put the casket into Manoel's hands. Manoel 
opened it, and immediately said angrily, to his secretary, 
" Monsieur, say to these fellows that they exceed the shop- 
keeper^s privilege of stupidity. I ask for a diamond neck- 
lace, and they bring me paste. Tell them I will complain 
to the ministers, and in the name of my queen will have 
thrown into the Bastille impertinent fellows who play 
tricks upon an ambassador ; '' and he threw down the 
case in such a passion that the jewellers needed no inter- 
pretation of his remarks. They apologized effusively, and 
explained that in France it was usual to show only the 
models of diamonds, so as not to tempt people to robbeiy, 
were they so inclined. 

Manoel, with an angry gesture, walked toward the door. 

" His Excellency desires me to tell you," said Beausire, 
" that he is sorry that people like Messieurs Boehmer and 
Bossange, jewellers to the queen, should not know better 
how to distinguish an ambassador from a rogue, and that 
he will return to his hdteL'* 

The jewellers looked at each other with decided un- 
easiness, and bowed humbly to the retiring ambassador. 
Beausire proudly followed his master. The old woman 
unfastened the door. 

'' To the hdtel of the embassy. Rue de la Jussienne I ** 
cried Beausire to the coachman. 

Boehmer, listening at the wicket, heard the order. 

*' A complete failure ! " muttered Manoel. 

"A complete success I'' said Beausire. '^In an hour 
these men wHl follow us.*' 

The carriage rolled away as rapidly as if it had been 
drawn by eight horses. 
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CHAPTEE XXVni. 

AT THE EMBASSY. 

On letimiing to their hdtel, these gentlemen found Dacor- 
neau dining quietly in his office. Beausire desired him, 
when he had finished, to go up and see the ambassadoii 
and added, '' Tou will see, my dear Chancellor, that 
Monsieur de Souza is not an ordinary man." 

"I have perceived that already." 

" His Excellency," continued Beausire, " wishes to take 
a distinguished position in Paris, and this residence will 
be insupportable to him. It will therefore be necessary to 
find a private residence for Monsieur de Souza." 

"That will complicate the diplomatic business," said 
Ducomeau, '' we shall have to go so often to obtain his 
signature." 

** His ExceUency will give you a carriage, dear Monsieur 
Ducomeau." 

'' A carriage for me ! ** 

" It is to be regretted that you have not one already/' 
continued Beausire. " Every chancellor of a great ambas- 
sador should have a carriage ; but we will talk of that 
afterward. His Excellency wishes to know where the 
strong-box is." 

** Upstairs in his own room, Monsieur." 

•*So&r£romyou1" 

*'For greater safety, Monsieur. Robbers would find 
greater difficulty in getting to it there, than here on the 
ground-floor." 
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'' Robbers 1 " said Beausire, disdainfully, " and for such 
a little snm 1 " 

" One hundred thousand francs I " said Ducorneau. 
" It is easy to see that Monsieur de Souza is very rich ; 
there is not so much money in all the other embassies." 

" Shall we examine it now 1 " said Beausire. " I am 
rather in a hurry to attend to my own business.'* 

" Immediately, Monsieur." 

They went up, and found the money as Ducorneau had 
stated. Ducorneau gave his key to Beausire, who kept it 
for some time, pretending to admire its ingenious con- 
struction, while he cleverly took the impression of it in 
wax. Then he gave it back, saying, " Keep it, Monsieur 
Ducorneau, it is better in your hands than in mine ; let 
us now go to the ambassador." 

They found Don Manoel drinking the national choco- 
late, and apparently much occupied with a writing in cipher. 

'* Do you understand the cipher used in the late corre- 
spondence ? " said he to the chancellor. 

" No, your Excellency." 

" I wish you henceforth to understand it ; it will save 
me a great many annoying details. By the way, what 
about .the box ? " said he to Beausire. 

"In good condition, like everything else under the 
charge of Monsieur Ducorneau." 

" The hundred thousand francs 1 " 

« Intact." 

" Well, sit down, Monsieur du Como ; I want you to 
give me some information." 

" At your Excellency's orders," replied the chancellor, 
delighted. 

" The matter in question is an affair of State." 

" Oh, I listen, Monseigneur I " and he drew his chair 
nearer to the ambassador. 
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" A very gnye afiinir, in which I would take adruitBge 
of your eipeiience. Do you know any honest jewellen in 
PhUI" 

" There are Mesdeim Boehmer and BonaDgn, jeweller* 
to the qaeen." 

" But they are precisely the people I do not wish to 
employ; I have jnst left them, ai»l will have nothing 
more to do with them." 

" Have they had the misfortiuie to displease your 
Excellency 1 " 

"Seriously, Monsienr da Conio." 

"Oh, if I might be a little less reeerved, I would 
venture — " 

" Speak ! " 

" I would ask how these people, who bear ao high a 

" They are perfect Jews, Monsieur dn Conio ; and their 
bad behavior will make them lose a millioD or two." 

" Oh I " cried Dacoraeau, eagerly. 

" I was sent by her gracioos Majesty to make an offer 
to them for a diamond necklace." 

" Ob, the famoos necklace which had been ordered by 
the late king for Madame Dubany, — I know, I know I " 

" Yon are a valoable man, Monsienr ; yon know every- 
thing. Well, I had intended to buy that necklace ; but 
aa things are I shall not buy it." 

" Shall I interfere I " 

" Monsieur du Como I " 

"Oh, only as a diplomatic affair. " 

" If you knew them at all, it mif;bt be well" 

" Bossange is a distant relation of mine." 

Don Manoel and Beausire looked at each other. A 
iwed. The two Portngueee were sharpening 
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At this moment a valet opened the door, and an- 
nounced '^ Messieurs Boehmer and Bossange." Don 
Manoel lose quickly, and said, in an angiy tone, " Send 
those men away 1 '' 

The valet was about to obey. 

''No; dismiss them youisel^ Monsieur the Secretary," 
said the ambassador. 

" In the name of Heaveny allow me to execute the order 
of Monseigneur 1 " said Ducomean. ^ I will dismiss them 
gently, since it cannot be avoided.'* 

** Certainly, if you wish," said Manoel, carelessly. Beau- 
sire approached him as Duoomeau hurried out. 

''It seems that this affair is destined to £Gdl," said 
Manoel. 

" No ; Ducomeau will arrange it" 

" He will spoil it^ you unlucky fellow 1 You said at 
the jewellers' that I did not understand French, and Du- 
comeau will let out that I do understand if 

" I will go," said Beausire. 

" Perhaps that is equally dangerous." 

" Oh, no I only leave me full power to act" 

Beausire went down. Ducomeau had found the jew. 
ellers much more disposed to politeness and confidence 
since entering the h6tel; and on seeing an old friend, 
Bossange was delighted. 

" You here ) " said he ; and he approached to embraoe 
him. 

" Ah, ah, you are very amiable to^y, my rich cousin I " 
said Ducomeau ; " you recognin me here. Is it because 
I belong to the embassy f " 

^' On my word, yes ! " said Bossange. " If we have been 
a little estranged, forgive, and render me a service." 

«« I came for that." 

^ Thanks I you are, then^ attached to the embassy 1 ** 
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"Tea." 

" I want to make an inquiTy." 

"What about 1" 

" About this Mubassj." 

" I am the chancellor." 

" We would speak to the ambassadoE." 

" I come on hia behalf." 

"On his behalf! to tell ns — " 

" That he b^ you to leave his h6tel as qtiickljr «■ 
possible." 

The two jewellers looked at each other disconcerted. 

" Becanse," continued Ducomeau, " it seems jon hare 
been uncivil to him." 

" But liateu — " 

" It is useless," said Beanein^ vho suddenly appeared. 
" Monsieur Ducomeau, his Excellency told you to liigmiw 
them ; do it." 

" But, Monsieur — " 

" Obey ! " said Beausire, with disdain. " Dismisa 
them I " and he went away. 

The chancellor took his relation bj the shoulder, and 
pushed him out, saying " Yon have spoiled your fortnne." 

" Mon Dieu I how susceptible these foreigners are,** 
mumiured Boehmer, who was a German. 

"When one is called Souza, and has nine hundred 
thousand fmncs a year, one has a right to be what he 
pleases," said Ducomeau. 

" Ah," mgbed Boaasnge, " I told yon, Boehmer, you wero 
too stiff in business matters ! " 

" Well," replied the obstinate German, "at least, if we 
do not get his money he will not get our necklace." 

Ducomeau laughed. " Yon do not undeistand either a 
Portuguese or an ambassador, bourgeois that yon are. I 
_:ii i-ii i-.i •! — J ambassador. Monsieur do 
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Potemkin, bought every year for his queen, on the first of 
January, a basket of cherries, which cost one hundred 
thousand crowns, — one thousand francs a cherry. Well, 
Monsieur de Souza will buy up all the mines of Brazil, 
and will find a diamond as big as all yours put together. 
Though it may cost him an amount equal to his income 
for twenty years, what will he care for that 1 — he has no 
children. So I " 

As Ducomean was about to close the door, Bossange 
stopped him, saying, " Arrange this affair for me, and you 
shall have — " 

" We are incorruptible here I " replied Ducomean, and 
closed the door. 

That evening the ambassador received the following 
letter : ^ 

MoNBEiONEUR, — A man who awaits your orders, desiring 
to present to you our respectful apologies, is at the door of 
your hdtel ; and upon a word from your Excellency, he will 
place in the hands of one of your attendants the necklace of 
which you did us the honor to speak to us. Be pleased to 
receive, Monseigneur, the assurance of our profound respect. 

BOEHHBB AND BoSSANGE. 

" So," said Manoel, on reading this letter, " the necklace 
is ours.** 

" Not so," said Beausire ; " it will be ours only when 
we have bought it We must buy it, therefore.** 

" But how 1 " 

" Your Excellency does not understand French, — that 
is settled ; and so, first of all, we must get rid of the 
chancellor.** 

" How can we do that 1 " 

** Oh, I will send him away on some diplomatic mission.** 

** You are wrong," said Manoel ; ** he will be our secu- 
rity with these men.'* 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THB BABGAm. 

Then the ambassador consented to examine the necklace 
in detail Monsieur Boehmer showed each individual 
beauty. 

" On the whole,'' said Beausiie, interpreting for Manoel, 
''his Excellency sees nothing to complain of in the 
necklace; but there are ten of the diamonds slightly 
defective." 

" Oh I " said Boehmer. 

** His Excellency," interrupted Beausire, ''knows more 
about diamonds than you do ; the Portuguese nobility play 
with the diamonds of Brazil as children do here with glass 
beads." 

In facty Don Manoel placed his finger on some of the 
diamonds and showed, with great intelligencoi faults which 
were almost imperceptible, and which even a connoisReur 
might have passed over without noticing. 

'' Such as it is, however," said Boehmer, somewhat sur- 
prised to find so great a nobleman a jeweller also, '' this 
necklace is the finest collection of diamonds in all 
Europe." 

" That is true," said Don Manoel. 

Then Beausire went on, "Well, Monsieur Boehmer, 
her Majesty the queen of Portugal has heard of this neck, 
lace, and has given Monsieur de Souza a commission to buy 
lip if he should be satisfied as to the quality of the dia- 
monds. He is satisfied ; now what is the price 1 " 

VOL. L — SI 
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^Sixieen hundred tbousaiid fiBancs." 

Beausiie repeated this to the ambassador. 

'^ It is one hundred thousand financs too much," replied 
Don ManoeL 

'' Monseigneur/' replied the jeweller, ^ one cannot esti- 
mate profits with precision on an article so valuable as this. 
In getting together this collection it has been necesBarj to 
make voyages and researches that are almost beyond belie£'' 

'' One hundred thousand femes too deary** repeated the 
tenacious Portuguese. 

''And if his Excellency says thisi'* said Beausire, ''it 
must be his firm conviction, for he never bargains.'* 

Boehmer was shaken. Nothing reassures a suspicious 
merchant so much as a customer who haggles as to the 
price. " However," he said, after a minute's thought, " I 
cannot consent to a deduction which will make all the 
difference of loss or profit to myself and my partner." 

Don Manoel, after hearing Beausire's interpretation, rose. 
Beausire returned the case to the jeweller. 

" I will, however, speak to Monsieur Bossange about it,** 
continued Boehmer. " I am to understand that his £x- 
cellency offers fifteen hundred thousand francs for the 
necklace t" 

" His Excellency never retracts anything he has said ; 
but he might refuse the necklace altogether rather than be 
subjected to the annoyance of bargaining for it." 

" But, Monsieur, you understand that I must consult 
with my partner ? " 

Certainly, Monsieur Boehmer.^ 
Certainly," replied Don Manoel, to whom Boehmer's 
question had been interpreted ; " but I must have a speedy 






answer." 



" Well, Monseigneur, if my partner will consent to that 
reduction in the price I also will consent." 
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"Good." 

** It then only remains, besides obtaining the consent of 
Monsieur Bossange, to settle the mode of payment." 

** There will be no difficulty about that/' said Beausire. 
" How do you wish to be paid 1 " 

''Oh," said Boehmer, laughing, ''if ready money be 
possible — " 

"What do you call ready money 1" said Beausire, 
coldly. 

" Oh, I know no one has a million and a half of francs 
ready to pay down," said Boehmer, with a sigh. 

''It would be inconvenient, even for you, Monsieur 
Boehmer." 

" Still, I cannot consent to dispense with some ready 
money." 

" That is but reasonable." Then turning to Don Man- 
oel, " How much will your Excellency pay down to 
Monsieur Boehmerl" 

"One hundred thousand francs on signing the agree- 
ment." 

Beausire repeated this. 

" And the remainder 1 " asked Boehmer. 

" At the expiration of the time necessary to transmit a 
draft signed by Monseigneur to Lisbon ; unless you prefer 
to wait for information sent from Lisbon to Paris." 

" Oh ! " said Boehmer, " we have a correspondent in 
Lisbon ; by writing to him — " 

" The very thing," said Beausire, laughing ironically ; 
" write to him ; ask him if Monsieur de Souza is solvent, 
and whether her Majesty the queen can be trusted to the 
amount of fourteen hundred thousand francs.'' 

" Monsieur — " said Boehmer, confused. 

" Do you accept, or do you prefer other conditions 1" 

"Those which you at first proposed appear to me 
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KcepuUe. Woald &tm Im mmj fixed iatam far thm 

" Tbcn woald be tbw t«jMuU , XoMinn ftiiihMiii, 
«f fire bundRd tboamad ftaaa, aad jov uight tmJu that 
the object of a pIsMuit joonxj.' 

" A jaaiotj to Lubon t ' 

" And vhj- not t It it not voith m little tnxdd* to i«- 
eetraft BiUiAo and a half witbia tkme nmtlwl' 

"Oh, andoobtedlj, brt — "* 

" Moreorer, 70a woold tanl >t the enj e u ee of Um 
embuKj, and eithn the chutedkr w mji^ woold aceo^ 
paoy yon." 

" I ihooU lake the diamonds witli me 1 ** 

"Witbottt anj donbt, nnleaa joa would prefer to eend 
the dtafta from here, and allow the diamonda to go alone to 
Portugal " 

"I do not know — I beliere — tbat— tbe journey 
would be luefiil, and that — " 

"That i« aUo my opinion," nid Beaonie. "The ngna- 
tare would be made here. You would recetre your ona 
hundred tbouaand bancs cash, yon would ngn the biD of 
•ale, and yon would carry the diamonds to b«r Hajee^. 
What ia the name of your correspondent 1 " 

" Mesrieun Nnoes Balboa, Brothera." 

Don Hanoel ruaed hia head. " They ate my faankeTB," 
be MJd, smiling. 

"They are his Excellency's bonkers," said Beansrt^ 
smiling also. 

Boehmec appeared radiant; every cloud bad laft bia 
brow. Hs bowed as if to express thanks, at the same 
time taking leavs. A sudden thought brou^t him 
hack. 

Beansire, with anxie^. 
1 " laid Boehmer. 
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"Yes." 

"Except—** 

** Except the consent of Monsienr Bossange, as we have 
agreed." 

'* Except another thmg/' added Boehmer. 

«Ahl ahr 

'' Monsieur, this is a delicate question, and the honor of 
the Portuguese name is too strong a sentiment for his 
Excellency not to understand my meaning." 

'* What a round-about way you take I To the point I " 

'' This is the point. The necklace has been offered to 
her Majesty the queen of Erance." 

"Who has refused it ; what thenl" 

** We cannot. Monsieur, let this necklace leave France 
forever without informing the queen ; and our respect and 
loyalty demand that we should give the preference to her 
Majesty." 

''It is right," said Don Manoel, with dignity. ''I 
should wish a Portuguese merchant to express the same 
sentiments." 

'' I am veiy happy that his Excellency approves of my 
conduct. Then all is settled, subject only to the consent 
of Monsieur Bossange, and the definite refusal of her 
Majesty the queen of France. I ask three days to settle 
these two points." 

^ On our side," said Beausire, '' one hundred thousand 
francs down, three drafts amounting in all to fourteen 
hundred thousand francs placed in your hands. The case 
of diamonds to be delivered to the chancellor of the em- 
bassy or to me, whichever shall accompany you to Lisbon, 
to the house of Messieurs Nunez Balboa, Brothers. The 
whole of the money to be paid in three months. Your 
travelling expenses to be paid." 

'^Yea, Monseigneur; yes, Monsieur/' said Boehmer. 
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" Ah ! " said Dos l2anoeI, in Portuguese. 

" What is it, then t" sud Boebmei, nneasy in his tam, 
(md coming back. 

" As gtatuity," said the ambassador, " a ring Torth one 
thousand pistoles to be given by you to my secretory oi 
to the chancellor of the embassy ; in short, to the one who 
accompanies you to Lisbon, Monsieur." 

" That is but too just, Mauseigneur," mormnred Boeh- 
mer ; " and I hod already in my own mind detennined to 
doso." 

Don Uanoel dismissed the jeveller vith a wave of his 

When the two partners were left alone, Don Manoel 
said angrily to Beansire, "Please to explain what the 
devil yon mean by this journey to Portugal t Are yoa 
madi Why not have the jewels here in exchange for 
oar money 1" 

"You are too sure of yourself ss to this part yon are 
playing," replied Beausiie. " You are not yet altogether 
Monsieur de Souza in the opinion of Monsieur Boehmer." 

" Come now I do yon think be would have made an 
agreement if he had suspected anything T" 

" As you please. Perhaps he would not have entered 
into an agreement ; but every man in possession of fifteen 
hundred thousand francs holds himself above all the am- 
boHsadotB in the world; and every one who gives that 
value in exchange for pieces of paper, wishes first to know 
what the papers are worth." 

" Then you mean to go to Portugal, — you who cannot 
speak Portuguese t I tell yon, you ore mad." 

" Not in the least. You will go there yoar»el£" 

"Oh, no I " cried Don Manoel, " I have too many good 
reasons for not wishing to tetnm to Portugal Ifo! 
no I" 
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** I tell you that Monsieur Boebmer would never have 
given up his diamonds for mere paper." 

*' Paper signed ' Souza ' 1 " 

" I said that he thought himself a real Souza I " cried 
Beausire, striking his hands together. 

''I would rather hear you admit that the affair is a 
failure/' said Don ManoeL 

"Not the least in the world. Come here, Captain/' 
said Beausire to the valet, who appeared on the threshold. 
" You know what we are talking about t '' 

« Yes.** 

" You heard me 1 •* 

« Certainly." 

"Very weU. Do you think I have committed a 
foUy?" 

'* I am sure that you were a thousand times right." 

"Explain why." 

"Because Monsieur Boebmer would have kept con* 
tinual watch over the h6tel of the embassy and over the 
ambassador himself." 

'' Well % " said Don ManoeL 

^ Welly" replied Beausire, "having both his money 
and his diamonds by his side, he wUl have no suspicions ; 
he will set out quietly for Portugal'' 

" But he will not arrive," said the valet. " Is not that 
what you mean. Monsieur le Chevalier de Beausire ) " 

"Ah, you are a lad of discernment," replied Oliva's 
lover. 

" Explain your plan," said Manoel. 

" About fifty leagues from Paris," said Beausire, " this 
clever fellow here will come and present two pistols at 
the heads of our postilions, will steal from us all we have, 
including the diamonds, and will leave Monsieur Boebmer 
half-dead with blows." 
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««0h, I WM not thinkmg of thai exftcUj,* and the 
▼ftkt; ^I thoQght joa would embaik for PortDgaL" 

« Well, what tiienf' 

^Moofieiir Boebmery ainoe he ii a Qennan, will like 
being at tea, and will walk frequently on the deck. One 
daj be will make a miwtep and fall over, and the neck- 
lace win be sappoeed to have gone with him into the sen. 
Why aboold not the sea swallow diamonds worth fifteen 
bandied thoosand francs since it has kept so well the 
Spanish gaUeonsf** 

** Ohy I nndentandy" said ManoeL 

** That is fortunate," matteied Beausiie. 

^ Bnt," continued Don Manoel, '' for stealing diamonds 
we should be sent to the Bastille ; for making the jeweller 
look into the sea we should be hanged/' 

'^YeSy but for stealing the diamonds we might be 
taken," said the captain ; '' while we should neyer for a 
single moment be suspected of drowning this man." 

** Well, we will settle all this when the time comes^** 
said Beausire. " In the mean time, to our respective parts. 
We must administer the affieiirs of the embassy like model 
Portuguese, so tbat it may be said of us : ^ If they were 
not real ambassadors, they appeared to be.' That is 
always flattering. Let us wait the three days.*' 
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CHAPTER XXX, 

THB JOUBNALIfiT's HOUSB. 

Ii^ the Bne Montorgaeil, at the end of a coart-yard the 
entiance to which was closed hy an iron gate, was a rather 
high and narrow house, protected from the noise of the 
street hy massive shatters which gave it the appearance of 
a house in the country. 

On the first floor of this house lived a joumalist who 
had acquired some degree of notoriety. The ground-floor 
was used for the storage of old journals, which were there 
piled up after heing duly lahelled. The two upper stories 
were occupied hy peaceahle tenants, whose quiet was 
hroken several times a year hy noisy incidents occurring 
in the rooms of the journalist, — when he was visited hy 
the police or was assailed hy actors or other persons to 
whom he had given special oflence. 

When these incidents occurred the tenants of the house, 
which was known in the neighborhood as ''la Grille," 
closed their windows on the side toward the street that 
they might hear more distinctly the cries of the journalist 
when receiving chastisement. 

Sometimes the journalist, pursued by such assailants, 
would seek escape by way of the Rue des Vieux-Augustins 
through a door opening on a level with his chamber. A 
concealed door opened, then dosed ; the noise ceased ; the 
man assailed had disappeared, and the assailants found 
themselves &ce to face with four f osileers of the French 
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giuidBy hastily wimmoned bj an old woman in the aervioe 
of the jonmaliBt. 

Adde from eoenes like this, the tranqnUlitj of ''la 
Grille'' was pioverbiaL 

MoDsiear Reteaa was accustomed to go oat in the morn- 
ing and take a turn on the quays, the public squares^ and 
the boulevards. He observed whatever was ridiculous, 
whatever was vicious, took notes of what he found, 
sketched vivid illustrations, and published his portraitures 
in his next issue. His journal was issued once a week. 
That is to say, Reteau spent four days looking for subjects 
and preparing his articles, three days more in printing 
them, and had his journal ready for issue on the day of 
publication. 

On the day after that on which the agreement with 
Monsieur Boehmer had been made, three days after the 
Opera-ball at which Mademoiselle Oliva had enjoyed so 
much pleasure, leaning on the arm of the blue domino. 
Monsieur Reteau, on rising at eight o'clock, received from 
the hands of his old servant a copy of the issue for that 
day, still fresh from the press. He hastened to read it, 
with the attentive interest a tender father shows in exam- 
ining the merits or defects of his beloved son. When 
he had read it through^ ** Aldegonde," said he to the 
old woman, " this is a capital number ; have you read 
it!'- 

^' Not yet ; my soup is not made." 

** I am satisfied with this number," said the journalist 

"Yes," replied Aldegonde; "but do you know what 
they say in tlie printing-room 1 ** 

•« What do they say t " 

^ Tliat this time you will not escape the Bastille." 

^ Aldogoude,'' replied Reteau, calmly, ** make me a 
good aoupi and don^ meddle with literature." 
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<<Ohy always the same/* letnmed the old woman, — 
^'lash and impradent." 

'' I will huj you some buckles with the profits of this 
number. Have many copies been sold yet f " 

** No ; and I fear my buckles will not be very brilliant if 
this state of things continues. Do you remember the num- 
ber containing an article on Monsieur de Broglie? ' Before 
ten o'clock on that day we had sold a hundred copies." 

'' And I had retreated three times to the Rue des Yieux- 
Augustins," said Keteau. ''Every noise put me into a 
fever ; those military men are rough I " 

" I had inferred/' persisted Aldegonde, '* that this num- 
ber of to-day will not be so profitable as was that on Mon- 
sieur de Broglie." 

'' So be it ; but at any rate I shall not have to run 
away so often, and can take my soup in peace. Do you 
know why, Aldegonde 1 " 

*' Faith, no, Monsieur." 

" It is because, instead of attacking a man, I attack a 
body ; instead of attacking a soldier, I attack a queen." 

** The queen ! Thank Grod I " murmured the old woman. 
'' Fear nothing, then. If you have attacked the queen 
you will be borne in triumph ; we shall sell all our copies, 
and I shall have my buckles." 

" Some one is ringing," said Eeteau. 

The old woman hastened to the shop to receive the vis- 
itor. A moment later she returned triumphant. ''A 
thousand copies i '* she said, — ''a thousand copies, all at 
once ; there 's an order I " 

^' In what name ) " asked Heteau, eagerly. 

" I don't know.'* 

" We must know ; run and find out." 

'* Oh, there is time enough ; it is no small matter to 
count and do up a thousand copies." 



''Go at QDfie, I tdl yoa, nd Mk Ifae Tdet liift 

'^ It is a iiii— ■igii a ^ ai AnragneaB^ witt hb paek.* 
''Good; ask him to vfaom ke la to cbbj 



Aidcgonde vent with all wpeeL T1» wooden 
creaked under her pondBfons legs, and herloodToiee 
heaid throng the floor aa aha ^m^ to the 
He told her that he vaa to cany the cofnea to the 
Bob Nemre-Saint-Gillea, to the houae of the Comte dn 
Ga^^iioatrou 

The joomalut hounded witii joj, and haufcpned down- 
ataiia to assist in the dehTeiy of the papera. The 
thooaand copies were soon heaped on the back of the 
AvTeigneae, who depazted bending beneath tbe weight. 

Monsieur Betean prepared to jot down some notea lor 
his next nmnber regarding the eztiaoidinaiy aoooeaa of 
thisy and proposed to write a few linea on the generooa 
nobleman who had booght the thonasnd copiea. He waa 
eongratolating himself on baring ao fortonatelj made a<y 
qnaintance with that nobleman, when another ling at the 
bell was heard. 

''Another thooaand copiesy" sud Aldegonde, exdted bj 
tbe first SQCcess. "Ah, Monsieur, it is not soiprising; 
since the article is aboot tbe Anstrian, eyeij one wiU join 
in tbe choma." 

" Sileoce I nlence ! Aldegonde, don't speak ao lond. 
' The Austrian ! * — that is an offence which might indeed 
send me to the Bastille joa talked abont'' 

" Very well, tell me,** ssid the old woman, ahaipl j ; 
'' is she, or is she not, an Austrian t " 

" It is a word to which we journalists have given cur- 
rency, but is not to be used too freely.'' 

There was another ring at the belL 
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** Go and see, Aldegonde ; I don't think it is any one to 
buy papers." 

" Why do you say that 1 " 

'' I think I see a man with a gloomy countenance wait- 
ing at the gate." 

Aldegonde went down to open the gate; meanwhile 
Reteau looked on, from his window, with an anxiety that 
may be easily undeistood. Aldegonde opened to a man 
pl^nly dressed, who asked if he could see the editor of the 
joumaL 

'*What have you to say to himt" asked Aldegonde, 
somewhat distrustful ; and she held the gate slightly open, 
ready to shut it at the first sign of danger. 

The man rattled some crown-pieces in his pocket, and 
the sound expanded the old woman's heart. ''I have 
come," he said, " to pay for the thousand copies of to-day's 
paper, taken in the name of the Comte de Gagliostro." 

^ Ah, if that is so, come in." 

The man entered ; but he had not yet closed the gate 
when another visitor, coming up behind him, — young, 
tall, and of fine appearance, — held back the gate, saying, 
'' Pardon, Monsieur." Without asking further permission 
he glided in after the messenger sent by the Comte de 
Gagliostro. 

Aldegonde, intent on gain, and fascinated by the sound 
of the crown-pieces, hastened on to her master. " Come, 
come 1 " she cried ; '' all goes welL Here are the five hun- 
dred francs for the thousand copies." 

*' Let us receive them nobly," said Reteau, with a grand 
air ; and he draped himself in a somewhat pretentious 
dressing-gown, for which he was indebted to the munifi- 
cence, or rather to the fears, of Madame Dugazon, from 
whom, after her adventure with Astley the equestrian, he 
had procured numerous presents of every kind. 
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The meeaenger of the Gomte de Cagliostio went f urwani 
and counted out one hundred eix-fianc pieces, which he 
arranged in twelve pile& Keteau carefully counted them 
and examined their quality. Then he thanked the mes- 
senger, gave him a receipt, and while dismissing him with 
a pleasant smile, asked him ahout the health of the Comte 
de Cagliostro. The man thanked him as for a common 
civilityy and was taking his departure when Eeteau added : 
** Say to the count that I await his wishes, and that he 
may rest undisturbed ; I know how to keep a secret" 

« It is unnecessary/' the man replied ; " Monsieur le 
Comte is independent He does n't believe in magnetism ; 
he wishes to raise a laugh against Monsieur Mesmer, and 
gives currency to the adventure of the vat for his own 
amusement." 

Very good," murmured a voice from the doorway ; 

we will try to raise a laugh at the expense of Monsieur 
le Comte de Cagliostro." 

Monsieur Eeteau beheld; advancing into his chamber, a 
person whose face seemed to him more gloomy than had 
that of the person he had noticed first He was, as we 
have said, a man young and vigorous ; but as to his fine 
appearance, Reteau was not of our opinion. To him the 
young man seemed to have a threatening expression in his 
eyes, and to conduct himself in a threatening manner. 
And in fact, the stranger^s left hand rested on the hilt of 
his sword, and his right hand on the head of a cane. 

"What can I do for you, Monsieur t" asked Reteau, 
with a certain tremulousuess of utterance which always 
seized him on such occasions. 

** Monsieur Eeteau 1 " asked the unknown. 

** That is my name." 

" Who calls himself ' De Villette ' I ^ 

" I am he, Monsieur." 
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« Journalist f *• 

'' I am a journalist.'' 

''Author of this article,'' asked the unknown, coldly, 
drawing from his pocket a copy of the new number. 

'' I am, in fsust, not its author," said Reteau, " but its 
publisher." 

'* Very weU, that comes to exactly the same result ; for 
if you have not had the courage to write the article, you 
have had the cowardice to allow its publication. I say 
' cowardice,' because as a gentleman I wish to measure my 
words, even in this hole ; but I do not thus give full ex- 
pression to my thought. Were I to say what I think, I 
should say that he who wrote that article is infamous ; he 
who published it is a scoundrel I " 

'* Monsieur ! " said Eeteau, turning pale. 

" Ah, this \b a wretched piece of business indeed 1 " con- 
tinued the youug man, with growing excitement ; ** but 
listen now. Monsieur, — everything in its turn ; just now 
you received crowns, now you are to receive a caning." 

'' Oh ! " cried Reteau, '' we shall see about that." 

'' And what shall we see 1 " said the young man, in a 
sharp, military tone, advancing toward his adversary. 

But this was by no means Reteau's first experience in 
affairs of this sort, and he was acquainted with the secrets 
of his house. He had only to turn around to find a door, 
open it, pass through, close it, and bar it, and so make it 
serve as a defence while he gained an adjacent room which 
opened into the Rue des Yieux-Augustins. Once there he 
would be safe ; he would find there a small gate, which a 
turn of the key — and the key was always ready — would 
open, when he could escape by making good use of his 
legs. 

But that was an unfortunate day for the poor journalist ; 
for just when he put his hand on that key he perceived 
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another maD, who seemed to him in hia stated state of 
mind a Hercules, and vho, motionleea, threatening, ■""■■^ 
to be vaiting for his approach. 

Itetean would hare been glad to retraoe his steps, but 
the yoang man vith the cane, whom he had seen first, bad 
boist through the door with a vigorooa kick, had followed 
him, snd now that he had stopped on seeing that other 
sentinel, also armed with sword and cans, had only to 
teach out his arm to lay hold on bim. fieteaa found hinH 
self, then, between two fires, — or lather, between two 
canes, — in an obscure court between bis house and the 
gate opening into the street 

" MouaiBur, I beg yon to let me pass," said £etaaa to 
tbe young man who guarded the gate. 

" Monsiear," cried the young man in pursuit^ " Moodenr, 
stop tbe rascal" 

" Be content, Monsieur de Cbamy ; he will not pass 
out," said the young man at tbe gate. 

" Monsieur de Taveraey, is it yon ! " cried Cbamy, — 
for it was he who had come first to Monsieur Bateau by 
way of tbe Bue MontorgneiL 

On reading tbe paper that morning they had both oon- 
ceived the same idea, for they had the same sentiment in 
their hearts ; and without any communication with each 
other they had proceeded to put that idea into execution. 
Each of them, on perceiving the other, was affected I7 
jealousy ; for each dincoveied a rival in the man who had 
been actuated by sentiments identical with his own. It 
was therefore wiUi a somewhat offensive accent that 
Monsieur de Cbany uttered the words, "Monsieur de 
Tavemey, is it youl" 

" Myself" replied Philippe, io tbe same tone, and mak- 
it toward the suppliant journalist who had 
IS through between the ban of the gate; 
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*' but it seems that I have come too late. Very well, I 
will be a spectator of the game, — unless you will have 
the kindness to open the gate for me." 

''The gamel" murmured the frightened journalist; 
''are you going to murder me, gentlemen V 

"Ohy" said Chamy, "that expression is too strong. 
N0| Monsieur, we will not murder you ; but we will ques- 
tion you, and then we will see. You allow me to do 
what I please with this man, do you not, Monsieur de 
Tavemey ? " 

"Certainly, Monsieur,** replied Philippe; "you have 
the right to precedence, since you arrived first." 

" There, then, stick to the wall, and don't you stir," 
said Ghamy to Beteau, after thanking Tayemey with a 
gesture. " You admit, then, my dear Monsieur, that you 
wrote and published that comic tale, as you caU it^ about 
the queen, which appeared this morning in your paper 1 " 

" Monsieur, it is not against the queen." 

" Ah, good ! only that was wanting." 

" You are very patient, Monsieur^" said Philippe, raging 
on the other side of the gate. 

" Don't be alarmed," replied Chamy ; " the fellow will 
lose nothing by waiting." 

" Yes," murmured PhiUppe ; " but I also am waiting." 

Chamy made no reply, but turning to the unhappy 
Reteau, he said : " ' Etteniotua ' is * Antoinette ' reversed. 
Oh, don't lie about it, Monsieur. That would be so 
stupid and so base that instead of beating you or killing 
you in an orderly manner, I shaU flay you alive. Answer, 
then, are you the sole author of that article ] " 

" I am not an informer," said Beteau, drawing himself 
np. 

^ Very well ; that is as much as to say that there is an 
acoomplice. It must be he who bought a thousand copies 

VOL. I. — ss 
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of that diatribe, — the Comte de Caglioetro, whom 
named a little while ago. So be it ; the coant will paj- 
his share when you have paid yoois. Bnt as I hare got 
hold of you first, you shall pay fiist,** and he niaed las 
cane. 

'' Monsieur, if I had a sword I ** roared the journalist. 

Ghaniy lowered his cane. ** Monsieur Philippe," said 
he, ** lend your sword to this rascal, I beg of you." 

''Oh, by no means. I do not lend an honest swoid 
to a fellow like that. Here is my cane if yours is not 
enough ; but I can't conscientiously do anything mare 
either for him or for you.** 

**Corhleu! a canel" said Reteau, exasperated. ''Do 
you know. Monsieur, that I am a gentleman f '' 

" Then lend your sword to me," said Chamy, " and mj 
only course will be never to touch this one again." He 
threw down his own sword at Beteau's feet, who turned 
pale. 

Philippe could make no further objection. He drew 
his sword from its sheath, and passed it through the gate 
to Chamy. Chamy received it, bowing his thanks. " Ah, 
you are a gentleman,** said he, turning toward Reteau, — 
"you are a gentleman, and you write such infamous 
things about the queen of France I Well, then, pick up 
that sword, and prove yourself a gentleman." 

But Reteau did not stir. He seemed to be as much 
afraid of the sword at his feet as he had been of the cane 
when it was raised for a moment over his head. 

" Mordieu I** said Philippe, in disgust^ " open this gate 
for me.** 

"Pardon, Monsieur," said Chamy; "but you have 
agreed that this man belongs to me first.'' 

" Then make haste to get through with him, for I am 
in a hurry to begin." 



I 



I 
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** I was obliged to exhatist all other means before re- 
sorting to this extreme measure/' said Chamy ; '' for I find 
that blows with a cane cost almost as mach to the giver 
as to the receiver ; but since the fellow decidedly prefers 
blows of a cane to thrusts of a sword, he shall be served 
according to his choice." 

Hardly bad these words been spoken when a cry from 
Keteaa showed that Chamy had suited the action to the 
word. Five or six blows, vigorously applied, each of 
which extorted a cry equivalent to the pain it inflicted, 
followed the first. These cries brought out the old ser- 
vant ; but Chamy was as little disturbed by her cries as 
by those of her master. Meanwhile Philippe, placed like 
Adam outside of Paradise, bit his fingers, and jumped 
about like a bear who smeUs fresh meat before the bars of 
his cage. 

At length Chamy stopped, tired of beating ; and Eeteau 
threw himself down, tired of being pommelled. 

" There ! " said Philippe, " are you through, Monsieur 1 " 

" Yes," said Chamy. 

" Well, then, now return to me my sword, which has 
been useless to you, and I beg of you, open the gate." 

** Monsieur ! Monsieur 1 " implored Reteau, who saw a 
defender in the man who had settled accounts with 
him. 

'' You understand that I can't leave the gentleman out- 
side the gate) " said Charny ; " I must open to him." 

** Oh, it is a murder I " cried Keteau. " Come, kill me 
at once, and have it over." 

*' Oh, now be quiet I " said Charny. " I have no idea 
that the gentleman will even touch you." 

" And you are right ! " said Philippe, with sovereign 
contempt, as he entered the court '' He has been beaten, 
and justly ; but as the legal maxim says, ' Non bis in idem.* 
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Bnt there are copies of this edition still retDKinin^ uid it 
18 important that they should be deatroyed." 

" Ah, that is true I " said Charny. " Ton see that two 
axe better tlian one alone; I should, perhaps, have for- 
gotten tbat. But by what chance vera yon at that gat^ 
Uonsienr de TaTemeyl" 

" I will tell yon," stud PhQippe. " I inqnired in tba 
neighborhood as to the habits of this scoundieL I ascer- 
tained that he waa wont to run away when closely pressed. 
Then I inquired aa to his means of escape, and thought 
that if I should enter by the secret door, and close it after 
me, I should catch my fox in hia hole. The same idea of 
Tengeance occurred to you ; bat being in more haste than 
I, your information was leas complete. Ton came in bj 
the nsnal entrance and he was escaping &om yon when, 
fortnnately, you found me there." 

" And I am glad it so turned ouL Come, Monsieur de 
Tavemey, this fellow wiU conduct ns to his press." 

" Bnt my press is not here," said Reteau. 

" A lie ! " cried Chamy, threateningly, 

"No, no," said Philippe; "he is right. The typaia 
already distributed ; there remains only the printed edi- 
tion. Now, the edition must be still complete, except for 
the thousand copies sold to Monsieur de Caglioetro." 

" Then be shall tear up that edition before our eyes." 

" He shall bum it, — that is the snreat method of de- 
stmction;" and Philippe, determined on that mode of 
satisfactiDnf pushed Beteaa before him in the directiott of 
theshop^ 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

HOW TWO FBDBNDS BEOOMB ENEMIES. 

In the mean time Aldegonde, liaving heard her master's 
crieSy and finding the door locked, had gone to call the 
guard ; but before she returned Philippe and Charny had 
had time to light a fire with the copies from the top of 
the pile. They were throwing in the rest, one after an- 
other, and had nearly completed the task, when the guard 
appeared foUowed by a crowd from the neighborhood. 
Happily, Monsieur Philippe and Chamy knew Monsieur 
Reteau's secret exit, which he had so imprudently shown 
them ; so that when they caught sight of the guard, they 
made their escape, carrying the key with them. 

Then Reteau, once more at liberty, cried, " Help ! mur- 
der I murder I " while Aldegonde, seeing the flames through 
the window, cried, ''Fire 1 fire I ** 

The soldiers arrived ; but finding that the young men 
had disappeared, and that the fire was nearly extinguished, 
they left Reteau to bathe his back with spirits of camphor, 
and withdrew to their guard-room. But the crowd, al- 
ways more curious than the guard, lingered about until 
noon, hoping for a renewal of the scene of the morning. 

When Tavemey and Chamy found themselves in the 
Rue des Vieux-Augustins, " Monsieur,'* said Chamy, '' now 
that we have finished that business, can I be of use to you 
in any way 1 " 

** A thousand thanks^ Monsieur I I was about to make 
you the same offer." 
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" Thank yoa ; but I bava private bnsineM, which will 
probably keep me in Paris mo«t of the day." 

" And I also, Monsieur." 

"Penait me, then, to take leave of yoo. I am happj 
to have met you." 

"Permit me to return the compliment, and to expreas 
also my sincere desire that this affair may terminate ao- 
cording to your wishes." 

The two men bowed with smUing courteey ; bnt it was 
easy to see that this exchange of polite words proceeded 
only from the lips. On sepanting, they took oppodts 
directions, Philippe ascending the street toward the bonle- 
varda, and Charny descending it toward the river; both 
turned round two or three times, until they lost si^t of 
each other. 

Chamy, going in the direction of the river, hastened oq 
toward the Bue Nauve-Saiu tallies. As he approached it, 
his attention was attracted to the form of a young man 
who was ascending the Rue Saint Louis, whom, after a 
moment of doubt, he recognized as Philippe de Tavemey. 
Philippe, by a, different conne, hod reached the comer of 
the Rue Neuve-Saint-Gilles, where the two young men 
now found themselves face to face. They both stopped 
and looked at each other with eyes which on this occa- 
sion did not take the trouble to conceal their thonghla. 
Both had now also the same idea, — that of demanding 
eatis&ction of the Comte de Caglioetro ; and meeting then, 
neither could doubt the other's intention. 

" Monsieur de Chamy," said Phihppe, " I left to yon 
the seller, you should indeed have left to me the purcbaaer. 
T aiinixwi una to strike with the cane, let me give the 

," replied Chamy, " yon did me that fkror 
arrived first, and for no other reason." 
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"Tes; bat here," said Tavemey, "we arrive at the 
same timey and I tell you at once that I will make no 
concessions.'* 

"And who says that I ask any, Monsieur 1 I will 
maintain my rights, that is all." 

" And in your opinion. Monsieur de Chamy, your right 

is—" 

" To make Monsieur de Cagliostro burn the thousand 

copies which he purchased of that scoundrel." 

" You will please remember, Monsieur, that it was I 
who first had the idea of burning those in the Rue 
Montorgueil." 

" Well 1 you had them burned in the Hue Montorgueil, 
and I will have them torn up in the Hue Neuve-Saint- 
GUles." 

" Monsienri I am sorry to tell you that I very seriously 
wish to be the first to settle with Comte de Cagliostro." 

" All that I can agree to, Monsieur, is to decide the 
matter by chance ; I will throw up a louis, and he who 
wins shall take precedence." 

"Thanksy Monsieur, but I am not generally lucky, 
and should probably lose ; " and he stepped toward the 
door. 

Chamy stopped him. " One word, Monsieur, we will 
soon understand each other." 

"Well, Monsieur," answered Philippe, turning back 
eagerly, for he noticed in Chamy's tone an accent of 
menace which pleased him. 

" Before asking satisfaction of Monsieur de Cagliostro, 
suppose we take a turn in the Bois de Boulogne. It will 
be out of our way, I know, but perhaps we can settle our 
dispute there. One of us will probably be left behind, 
and he who returns need not yield to any one." 

Really, Monsieur,'' said Philippe, " you anticipate my 



u 
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own thoaghta, ^that will adjust eveiything ; wbon shall 
we meetl" 

" Well, if mj society be not insappoitablQ to jon, we 
need not part. I ordered my carriage to wait for me in 
the Place Royale cloae by here," 

" Then yon will give me a seat i " eaid PhilippcL 

" Certainly^ and with the greatest pleasure." 

And the two young men, who at fiiet sight had fialt 
that they were rivals, and had become enemiea at tb^ GnC 
opportunity, now haatened toward the Place Royale where 
they perceived Chamy's carriage. Before entering the car- 
riage Charoy wrote a few words on his tablets, which he 
asked his footman to leave at his h&tel in Paris. 

Uonsieni de Chamy's horaes were excellent, and in leei 
than half an honr they reached the Boia de Boulogne. 
The weather was lovely, and the air was delightful ; the 
fireeh leaves were appearing on the trees, and the violets 
filled the place with their perfumeu 

" It is a fine day for onr driven is it not^ HonsieaT d« 
Tavemeyt" said Chamy. 

" Beaatiful, Uonsienr." 

" Ton may go," said Chamy to bis coachman, as thqr 
alighted. 

"Are yoQ not wrong. Monsieur, to send away your 
carriage 1 One of us may need it." 

" No, Monsieur," replied Chamy ; " in soch an a&ir aa 
this, secrecy is the first thing to be considered ; and onca 
in the knowledge of a servant, by to-morrow all Paris 
might be talking about it." 

" As you please, Monsienr; but the fellow who brought 
n> here knows very well what is going on. These people 
know too well the habits of gentlemen to sappooe when 
they take us to the Bois de Boulogne, and at the pace at 
which he brought as, that we come simply for a driva So^ 
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I lepeat) your coachman knows what is going on. If he is 
not sure of it now, he may afterward see one of us wounded, 
and then he will have no doubt of it Is it not better to 
keep him here to take back the one who may need help^ 
than for either of us to be left here wounded and alone f " 

''Ton are right, Monsieur," replied Chamy. Then 
turning to the coachman, '^Dauphin,'' he said, ^'stop^ 
you may wait here." 

Dauphin had expected to be recalled ; he had driven 
very slowly and consequently was within hail. He there- 
fore stopped ; and as Philippe had foreseen, he suspected 
what was going forward. He placed himself so as to see, 
through the still leafless trees, everything that took place. 

Philippe and Chamy soon reached a spot which was 
near the centre of the wood. Philippe, who walked in 
front, found a dry place, and firm under-foot; it was 
an open place, well adapted to the purpose they had in 
view. 

" With deference to your opinion, Monsieur de Chamy,'' 
said Philippe, " it seems to me that this is a good place." 

" Excellent, Monsieur," replied Chamy, taking off his 
coat. 

Philippe also took off his coat, threw down his hat, and 
drew his sword. 

** Monsieur," said Chamy, whose sword was still in the 
scabbard, " to any one but you I would say one word of 
kindness, if not of apology, and we should be friends 
again; but to you — a brave soldier who have just come 
from America, a country where they fight so well — I 
cannot — ** 

"And I, to any other," replied Philippe, *' would say, 
' Monsieur, in my relations toward you I am perhaps in 
the wrong ; ' but to you — to the brave sailor who lately 
received the admiration of the whole court for having per* 
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formed a glorious exploit in "battle — to jon, Moosiear de 
Ghamyy I can say nothing but this^ ' Monsieur le Comie^ 
do me the honor to draw your sword.' ** 

The count bowed, and in his turn drew his sword. 

** Monsieur/' said Charnyy " I believe that neither of as 
has touched on the real cause of the quarreL" 

*' I do not undeistand you. Count," replied Philippe. 

*' Ohy on the contrary, you do understand me, Monsiear ; 
and as you come from a country whose people know not 
how to lie, you blushed while saying that you did not 
understand me." 

" Guard ! - said Philippe. 

Their swords crossed* At the first pass Philippe per- 
ceived that he had a marked superiority over his adveEsary. 
But this assurance, instead of increasing his ardor, appeared 
to chill it altogether^ and he became as calm as if he were 
in a fencing academy, and instead of a sword were holding 
a foil in his hand. He contented himself with panying 
and the combat had lasted more than a minute without his 
giving a single blow. 

** You are sparing me, Monsieur," said Chamy ; '' may I 
ask why % " And making a rapid feint, he lunged heavily 
at Philippe. But Philippe covered the sword of his adver- 
sary with a counter still more rapid than the feint^ and the 
thrust was parried. 

Although Tavemey's parry had thrown Chamy's sword 
out of line, Tavemey did not thrust in return. Chamy 
made another attack which Philippe again warded off 
by a simple parry ; Chamy was forced to recover himself 
rapidly. 

Chamy was the younger of the two, and the most ar- 
dent; he was mortified, feeling his own blood boil, by 
his antagonist's coolness. He wished to disturb this 
calmness. 
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** I told yon, Monsieur, that we had not touched upon 
the real cause of the quanel.'' 

Philippe did not answer. 

** I will now tell you the real cause ; you sought a quarrel 
with me, — for the quarrel hegan with you, — you sought 
a quarrel with me from jealousy .** 

Philippe remained silent. 

'' Come now/' said Charny, as angry now as Philippe 
was cool, " what game are you playing, Monsieur de Tav- 
emeyl Is it your intention to tire my hand? That 
would be a plan unworthy of you. Morhleu / kill me if 
you can, but at least kill me in full combat." 

Philippe shook his head. "Yes, Monsieur," he said, 
'' your reproaches are deserved ; I sought the quarrel and 
I regret it." 

** That is not the question now, Monsieur. You have a 
sword in your hand ; use it for something besides parry- 
ing^ or if you will not more directly attack, do not defend 
yourself so well." 

"Monsieur," replied Philippe, "I have the honor to 
tell you a second time that I was wreng, and that I 
regret it." 

But Chamy's blood was too hot to comprehend his ad- 
versary's generosity; he took offence at it. "Ah ! " said 
he, '' I understand ; you wish to play the magnanimous 
with me I That is it, am I not right, Chevalier ) This 
evening, or to-morrow morning, you calculate on telling 
some beautiful ladies that you came upon the ground with 
me, and that you spared my life." 

" Monsieur le Comte," said Philippe, " I really fear that 
you are going mad." 

" You wished to kill Monsieur de Cagliostro to please 
the queen ; and more surely still to please the queen, you 
wish to kill me also, but by ridicule." 
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''Ah, that is a word too mnch," cried 
his brow ; ''and thia word proves tbat your heait 
80 generous as I thought.* 

''Well, pierce that heart, then!" said Charnj, 



ing his breast just as Philippe was making a impid 
lunga 

The sword glanced along the rihs, and cut a M<**^^j 
seam mider the fine white shirt 

''At kstl" said Chamy, joyfully, "I am woooded ! 
Now if I kill you, mine will be the glorious part ! * 

" Decidedly," said Philippe, "you are quite mad. Mon- 
sieur. Tou will not kill me, and your part will be altogether 
inglorious ; you will only be disabled without caoae and 
without profit, for no one will ever know fot what yon 
have fought" 

Chamy gave a straightforward thrust^ so rapidly that it 
was with difficulty that Philippe parried it in time ; which 
he not only succeeded in doing, but sent Chamy's awoid 
flying ten paces away. Then rushing upon it he brolcB 
it under his heeL 

" Monsieur de Chamy," he said, " it was not necessary for 
you to prove to me that you were bmve ; you must ther»> 
fore detest me very much when you fight with nek 
fury." 

Chamy did not reply, he was growing pale. PhiHppe 
looked at him a few moments, expecting either an avowal 
or a denial on his part. " Come, Monsieur le Comt^** ha 
said, " the die is cast, — we are to be enemies.** 

Chamy tottered. Philippe rushed forward to snppoit 
him ; but he repulsed him, saying, " I thank you, but I 
hope to be able to get to my carriage.'* 

"Take this handkerehief, at least, to stop the bleediflig.'' 

" Willingly," and he took the handkerchie£ 

"And my arm. Monsieur; the slightest obstads yon 
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meet will throw you down, exhausted as you are, and a £eJl 
would cause you useless pain." 

** The sword has only penetrated the flesh/' said Chamy ; 
*' I feel nothing in the chest" 

" So much the better. Monsieur." 

" And I hope soon to be quite well." 

*' So much the better again, Monsieur. But I warn you 
that you will find it difficult to make me your adversary 
again.'* 

Chamy tried to answer, but the words died on his lips ; 
he tottered again, and Philippe had only time to catch him 
in his arms. He lifted him as if he were an infant and 
carried him half-fainting to his carriage. Dauphin, having 
seen all that had happened, advanced to meet his master. 
They put Chamy into the carriage ; he thanked Philippe 
by an inclination of the head. 

" Drive with care, coachman," said Philippe. 

'* But you. Monsieur/' murmured the wounded man. 

'^ Oh, do not make yourself uneasy about me;" and 
bowing in his turn, he closed the carriage-door. 

Philippe watched the carriage until it disappeared round 
the corner of an avenue, and then slowly took his way 
toward Paris. Then, turning round once more and per- 
ceiving the carriage, which, instead of returning to Paris as 
he was about to do, was proceeding in the direction of 
Versailles and was already disappearing among the trees, 
he uttered these words, torn from the depths of his heart, 
" She will pity him I " 
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CHAPTEE XXXIL 

PHILIPPE AND CAGLIOSTBO. 

At the gate near the guard-house Philippe leaped into a 
coach which he found standing near. 

** To the Rue Keuve-Saint-Gilles/' he said to the coach- 
man, "and quickly." 

A man who has just fought a duel, and who has pre- 
served the air of a conqueror; a man of vigorous form, 
whose figure proclaims the nobleman ; a man dressed as a 
citizen, whose deportment indicates the military man, — 
was more than enough to stimulate the automedon, who 
started off at a rapid pace, and carried PhOippe in a state of 
great excitement to the house of the Comte de Cagliostra 

The exterior of the hotel was simple in architectuial 
form and majestic in outline, like most of the buildings 
constructed in the time of Louis XIY. A laige carriage, 
to which were attached two good horses, stood in the 
court-yard. The coachman was asleep on his box, wrapped 
in a great-coat lined with fox-skin ; two footmen, one of 
whom wore a hunting-knife, silently paced up and down 
before the entrance. With this exception, there was no 
sign of life about the hoteL 

Philippe's coachman, having been ordered to enter, huled 
the guard, who immediately threw open the massive gates. 
Philippe jumped out, ran up the steps, and addressing 
both the servants at once, " Does the Comte de Caglioetio 
live here ) " he asked. 

** He is just going out^'^ said one of the footmen* 
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'* The more reason, then, for haste, for I wish to speak 
to him hefore he goes out. Announce the Chevalier 
Philippe de Tavemej ; " and he followed the servant so 
quickly that they reached the salon at the same time. 

" The Chevalier Philippe de Tavemey ! " repeated after 
the valet, a voice manly and sweet at the same time, 
" Show him in/' 

Philippe entered the room under the influence of a 
strange emotion which this calm voice had excited. 
'* Excuse me, Monsieur ! " he said to a man whom we 
have already seen, first, at the tahle of Monsieur de 
Eichelieu, and later, at the exhihition of Monsieur Mes- 
mer, in Oliva's apartment, and with her at the Opera-halL 

** For what, Monsieur 1 " he replied. 

" Because I prevent you from going out.'* 

'' You would indeed have needed to excuse yourself had 
you been much later, for I was waiting for you." 

Philippe knit his brows. ''What I you were waiting 
for met" he said. 

" Yes ; I was forewarned of your visit" 

" You were forewarned of my visit ] " 

" Yes ; two hours ago* It is about that time, is it not, 
since you were on your way here, when an interruption, 
independent of your will, caused you to postpone the 
execution of your project 1 " . 

Philippe began to experience the same strange sensa- 
tions with which this man inspired every one. 

" Sit down. Monsieur de Tavemey," continued the 
count ; '^ this arm-chair was placed for you." 

" A truce to pleasantry, Monsieur ! " said Philippe, in a 
voice which he vainly tried to render calm. 

"I do not jest, Monsieur; I was really waiting for 
you.** 

''Then a truce to charlatanism. I did not come to 
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make trial of your skill as a sorcerer; bat if ;foa ua 
one, BO much the better, for ^ou must know what Z am 
come to aay to jou, and therefore can protect jounetf 
beforehand." 

"I protect myself t" said the count, with a peculiar 
smile, " and from what, if yoa please 1 " 

"Divine, since yoa cl^m that power." 

"Oh, yes; to please joo, I spare yon the shame of ex- 
posing the motive of joor visit I You have come to seek 
a quarreL" 

" Yon know that t Perhaps yon also know why 1 " 
cried Philippe. 

" On account of the qneen. Now, Monainur, it is your 
torn. Go on; I am ready to listen;" and these last 
words were not pronounced with the courteona accent of 
a host, but in the hard and dry tone of an advenaiy. 

" Yon are right, Honsienr ; I like that better." 

" We are both snited, then." 

" Monsieur, there exists a eertdn publication — " 

"There are many publications," said Caglioetro. 

"Edited by a certain journalist— " 

" There are many joumaliate." 

" Be patient ; this publication — we will speak of the 
journalist afterward — * 

"Permit me to remind you, Uonaenr," inteimpted 
Caglioetro, smiling, "that you have spoken of him 
already." 

ming*8 number contained an article 

ijueen." 

ta afiirmative sign. 

hat I refer I " 

copies of it 1 " 
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^ Luckily, they have not leached your hands." 

" What makes you think so, Monsieur ) " 

"Because I met the porter, paid him, and sent him 
with them to my house ; and my servant, instructed hy 
me, must have received them." 

''You should always finish yourself the work you 
undertake. Monsieur." 

" I did not finish my own work, because while my ser- 
vant was employed in saving from your bibliomania these 
thousand copies, I was engaged in destroying the rest of 
the edition." 

'' You are suiOi then, that these thousand copies are at 
your house 1 " 

" Certainly." 

'' You are mistaken, Monsieur ; they are here. Ah, you 
thoughti" said the count, phlegmatic as a Nestor, *' that I, 
sorcerer that I am, would let myself be foiled in that way 1 
You thought it a brilliant idea to buy off my messenger 1 
Well, I have a steward, and you see it is natural for the 
steward of a sorcerer to be a sorcerer also. He divined 
that you would go to the journalist, and that you would 
meet my messenger, and that you would pay him ; he fol- 
lowed him, and threatened to make him return the gold 
you had given him. The man was afraid, and instead of 
going to your hdtel, he followed my steward here. But I 
see you doubt." 

" I do." 

" * Vide pedes, vide manus I ' Jesus said to Saint Thomas. 
I will say it to you. Monsieur de Taverney. See this closet, 
and touch those papers ; " and opening an oak cabinet he 
showed the astonished chevalier the thousand copies lying 
there. 

Philippe approached the count in a menancing attitude, 
but the latter did not stir. '' Monsieur," he said, " you 

VOL, I. — n 
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appear to be a man of oonrage ; I call npon yoa topre me 
immediate satisbction." 

" Satis&ction for what ! " 

"For the insult to the queen; in which joa reodtf 
yourself an accomplice, while you keep one number at 
this Tile paper," 

" UonsieuT," eald Caglioetrt^ without changing bis poa- 
ture, " you make a mistake which gives me pain. I like 
novelties, scandalous leporta, and other amusiiig thW^ga, 
and collect them that I may lememher at a later day what 
I should otherwise forget Therefore I have bought th«>e 
copies, and I do not see that I have insulted anybody by 
the purchase." 

" You have insulted me." 

" You % " 

" Tee, me, Monuenr ; do you undentand t " 

" No, upon toy honor, I do not undeistaitd." 

"But why, I ask you, did you petust in buying ao 
infamous a publication 1 " 

" Aa I told you, bocause of my mania for collecting." 

" A man of honor, Uonsieut, does not collect in&mona 
things." 

" You will excuse me, Uonsienr ; but I am not of yoor 
opinion in r^rd to this paper. It is injudicious, perhaps 
but it is not infamous." 

" You will allow, at leart, that it ia a lie." 

" You deceive yourself Monsieur. The queen waa at 
Monsieur Mesmer's." 

" It is false, Monsieur." 

" You mean to tell me I lie 1 " 

« I do." 

" Well, I will reply in a few woid^ — I aaw het then." 

" You saw her ! " 

" Aa plainly as I now see yoa." 
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Philippe looked liis interlocutor frill in the &ce. He 
wished to combat with his frank, noble, fine look the 
luminous gaze of Cagliostro ; but the struggle wearied him, 
and he looked away saying, " I still say, Monsieur, that 
you lie.'* 

Cagliostro shrugged his shoulders as he would have 
done at the insult of a madman. 

** Do you not hear me, Monsieur 1 " said Philippe. 

** On the contrary, Monsieur, I have not lost a word of 
what you say." 

" And do you not know what giving the lie deserves?" 

" Tes, Monsieur ; there is a French proverb which says 
it merits a box on the ear." 

" Well, Monsieur, I am astonished that your hand has 
not been already raised to give it, as you ace a French 
gentleman, and know the proverb." 

" Before making me a gentleman and teaching me the 
French proverb, God made me a man and told me to love 
my feUow-man." 

" Then you refuse me satisfaEUition with the sword 1 " 

'* I only pay what I owe." 

''Then you will compel me to take satisfaction in 
another manner." 

" How 1 " 

** I will not treat you worse than one nobleman should 
treat another, but I demand that you bum every copy of 
that journal which you have in your cabinet." 

" Which I refuse to do." 

" Reflect." 

" I have reflected." 

"Then I shall be obliged to proceed with you as 
another did with the journalist." 

*'0h, a beating ! " said Cagliostro, laughing, and still as 
motionless as a statue. 
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** Neither more nor less^ Monsieiir. Oh, yoa will not 
call yoar servants)" 

" 1 1 Nonsense 1 And why should I call my senrants f 
It is no concern of theirs ; I can settle my own affairpL I 
am stronger than yon. Do yoa doubt it! I swear it is 
so, therefore reflect yoursell If you approach me with 
your cane, I shall take you in my arms and throw you 
across the room, and shall repeat this as often as yoa 
repeat your attempt." 

" An English wrestling-match^ ~- that is, a poitet^B 
game. Well, Monsieur Hercules, I accept the challenge^* 
said Philippe, throwing himself furiously upon Ca^ostio^ 
whO| seizing him round the neck and waist with a grasp 
of iron, threw him on a pile of cushions which lay aonia 
way ofiT, and then again took his position before the fire- 
place as if nothing had happened. 

Philippe rose, foaming with rage. But the reaction of 
cool reasoning soon restored to him his moral fiicaltieB. 
He straightened himself up, arranged his coat and his 
ruffles, then with a sinister voice, said : " Monsieur, yon 
are in &ct as strong as four men, but your logic is not as 
strong as your arm ; and you foigot, when you treated me 
thus, that you gave me the right to say, * Defend yourself 
Count, or I will kill you.' " 

Cagliostro did not move. 

** Draw your sword, I teU you, Monsieur, or you are a 
dead man." 

** Tou are not yet sufficiently near for me to treat you as 
I did before, and I will not expose myself to be wounded 
and perhaps killed by you as poor Gilbert was." 

" Gilbert ! ** cried Philippe, reeling back. *' Did you 
say GUbertl" 

** Happily you haye no gun this time, only a 
sword.** 
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" Monsieur," cried Philippe, " you have pronounced a 
name — ** 

*' Which has awakened a terrible echo in your memory, 
has it notf — a name that you never thought to hear 
again, for you were alone with the poor boy, in that grotto 
at the Azores, when you assassinated him." 

*' Oh I '* said Philippe, *' defend yourself! defend 
yourself I ** 

*' If you knew," said Cagliostro, " how easily I could 
make your sword fly from your hand." 

"With your sword?" 

" Yes ; with my sword, if I wished." 

" Then try ! then try I " 

" No, I have a still surer method." 

'' For the last time, draw your sword," said Philippe, 
springing toward the count ; but the latter, now threatened 
by the sword's point, which was scarcely three inches &om 
lus breast, took from lus pocket a small vial which he 
uncorked and threw the contents in Philippe's face. 
Scarcely had the liquid touched him, when he reeled, 
let his sword drop, and fell senseless. 

Cagliostro picked him up, laid him on a sofa, waited 
for his senses to return, and then said, *' At your age, 
Chevalier, we should have done with follies ; cease there- 
fore to act like a foolish boy, and listen to me." 

Philippe made an effort to shake off the torpor which 
still held possession of him, and murmured, "Oh, Mon- 
sieur, do you call that the weapon of a gentleman f " 

Cagliostro shrugged his shoulders. '*You repeat for- 
ever the same word," he said. ** When we of the nobility 
have opened our mouths wide enough to utter the word 
' gentleman,* we think we have said everything. What do 
you call the weapon of a gentleman) Is it your sword, 
which served you so badly against me, or is it your gun, 
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which served you so well against Gilbert) What makes 
some men superior to others, Chevalier 1 Do yoa think it 
is that high-sounding word ' gentleman ' ) ^o ; it is first 
reason, then strength, and most of all, science* Well^ I 
have used all these against you. With my reason, I braved 
your insults ; with my strength, I conquered yours ; and 
with my science, I extinguished at once your moral and 
physical powers. Now I wish to show you that you have 
committed two faults in coming here with threats on yoor 
lips. Will you do me the honor to listen to me 1 " 

" You have over^powered me," replied Philippe ; ** I can 
scarcely move. You have made yourself master of my 
muscles and of my mind, and then you ask me if I will 
listen." 

Then Cagliostro took down from the chimney-pieoe 
another gold vial, which was held by a figure of Esculapius 
in bronze. '' Smell this. Chevalier," said he, with a gen- 
tleness full of dignity. 

Philippe obeyed, and it seemed to him that the cloud 
which hung over him was dispersed. " Oh, I revive I " he 
cried. 

'' And you feel free and strong 1 " 

" Yes." 

** With your fuU powers and memory of the past t " 

"Yes." 

** And as I have to deal with a man of courage and in- 
telligence, that memory which returns to you gives me 
every advantage over you in regard to what has taken place 
between us." 

"No," said Philippe ; "for I have acted in defence of a 
vital and sacred principle." 

" What do you mean % ** 

*^ I have defended the monarchy." 

" You have defended the monarchy I — yon, who went 
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to America to defend a republic 1 Ah, man Dieu / be 
frank ; either it was not the republic you were defending 
there, or it ia not the monarchy you are upholding 
hete." 

Philippe cast down his eyes, a great sob almost broke 
his heart 

" Love," continued Cagliostro, «- 'Uove those who soom 
you ; love those who forget you ; love those who deceive 
you. It is the £eite of great souls to be ruined by their 
grand sentiments. It is the law of Jesus to return good for 
evil ; you are a Christian, Monsieur de Tavemey 1 " 

" Monsieur," cried Philippe, terrified at hearing Cagli- 
ostro reading thus the present and the past, " not a word 
more ; if I did not defend the monarchy, I defended the 
queen, -« that is to say, an innocent woman, and to be 
respected even if she were not longer innocent^ for it is a 
divine obligation to defend the weak." 

''The weak I Do you call the queen weak? — her to 
whom twenty-eight million human beings bow the 
kneel" 

** Monsieur, they calumniate her." 

** How do you know 1 " 

*' I wish to believe it" 

" You think it is your right 1 * 

" Certainly." 

" Well, then, my right is to believe the contrary.* 

" You act like an evil genius." 

" Who tells you so 1 " cried Cagliostro, whose sparkling 
eyes suddenly inundated Philippe with their light " How 
have you the temerity to assume that you are right, and 
that I am wrong % You defend royalty ; well, I defend 
the people. You say, ' Render to Caesar the things which 
are Ctesar^s ;' and I say, 'Render to God the things that 
are God's.' Republican of America, Chevalier of the order 
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of CincinnatuBy I lecall you to the love of the people, to 
the love of equality. You trample on the people to kiss 
the hands of queens. I trample on queens to elevate the 
people hut one degree. I do not disturh you in your ado- 
xatiouy leave me at peace in my work. I leave you the 
hroad daylight, the sun of the heavens and the son of 
courts ; leave me shadows and solitude. Tou comprehend 
the strength of my language, do you not^ — as you just 
now comprehended the force of my personality f Tou say 
to me, ' Die, for you have offended the ohject of my wor- 
ship ; ' and I say to you, ' Live, you who comhat the prin- 
ciples I worship ; * and if I say this to you it is hecause I 
know that with these principles I am so strong that neither 
you nor yours, whatever you may do^ can for an instant 
retard my progress." 

^ Monsieur, you frighten me," said Philippe. " I am 
perhaps the first in this country, thanks to you, to see 
the depths of the ahyss into which royalty is hurrying." 
Be prudent, then, if you have seen the precipice." 
Tou who teU me this," replied Philippe, moved at 
the paternal tone in which Cagliostro had spoken to him ; 
** you who reveal to me secrets so terrihle, — you are still 
wanting in generosity, for you well know that I should 
throw myself into the ahyss rather than see it engulf those 
whom I defend." 

** Well, I have warned you, and like the prefect of 
Tiherius shall wash my hands. Monsieur de Tavemey." 

" Well, 1 1 " cried PhQippe, running to Cagliostro with 
feverish ardor, ** I, who am weak and inferior to you, ^ I 
will employ against you the weapons of the weak ; I will 
approach you with tearful eye, tremhling voice, clasped 
hands ; I will ask you for this once to be merciful to those 
you are pursuing. I will ask you for myself, — for myself, 
do you hear 1 — for myself, who cannot^ I know not why, 
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bring myself to think of you as an enemy. I will work 
upon your feelings, I will convince you, I will ask you to 
spare me the remoise of seeing the downfEill of this poor 
queen, without having tried to avert it. In short, Mon- 
sieur, I shall prevail on you to destroy this paper, which 
would make a woman weep ; I will obtain this from you, 
or upon my honor, by that fktal love you know so well, I 
swear that with this sword, so powerless against you, I will 
pierce my heart here at your feet" 

'' Ah I " murmured Cagliostro, regarding Philippe with 
eyes full of eloquent sorrow, ** why are they not all like 
you ) I should be on their side, and they would not 
perish ! " 

** Monsieur, Monsieur, I entreat you, answer me 1 " 

** Count them," said Cagliostro, after a moment's silence ; 
*' see if the thousand numbers are there ; bum them your- 
self, even to the last number." 

Philippe's heart was in his mouth ; he ran to the cabi- 
net, took out the copies of the journal, threw them on the 
fire, and pressed with effusion the hand of Cagliostro. 

''Adieu, adieu, Monsieur/' he said. ''A hundred times 
I thank you for what you have done for me ; " and he 
left the room. 

'* I owed the brother," said Cagliostro, when Philippe 
had gone, ''this compensation for the suffering his sis- 
ter endured." Then raising his voice he cried, '^My 
horses I " * 
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CHAPTER XXXm. 

BABON DB TAVBBNBT. 

While these things were taking place in the Bae Nenve- 
Saint-Gilles, Monsieur de Taverney the elder was walking 
in his garden, followed by two servants pushing a wheeled- 
chair. 

There were then at Yersaillesi and perhaps there are 
some still existing^ a few of those old hotels with French 
gardens, which by servile imitation of the taste and ideas 
of the sovereign resembled somewhat the Versailles of Lo 
Notre and of Mansard. Several courtiers, who must hare 
taken Monsieur de le FeuiUade for their model, had con- 
structed a miniature subterranean orange-house, a Swiss 
lake, and baths of ApoUo. There were also a court-yard of 
honor and tbe Trianons, all five hundred times smaller 
than the original ; each pond was about as large as a 
bucket of water. 

Monsieur de Tavemey had followed the prevailing cus- 
tom since Louis XV. had taken the Trianons. His house 
at Versailles had its Trianons, its orchards, and its flower- 
beds. Since Louis XVL had his locksmith shops and turn- 
ing lathes. Monsieur de Tavemey had his foige and his 
chips. Since Marie Antoinette had laid out ikiglish gar- 
dens, artificial rivers, prairies, and Swiss chalets, Monsieur 
de Tavemey had made in a comer of his garden a little 
Trianon suitable for dolls, and a river for young ducks. 

However, at the moment when we find him, he was 
enjoying the sunshine in the only avenue laid out io 
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the time of Loub XIY. which remained to him^— 'an 
avenue of lindens with their long red suckeTS looking like 
irons just drawn from the fire. He was walking slowly^ 
his hands in his mufi^ and every five minutes the two 
servants approached him with the chair that he might rest 
after his exercise. 

He was enjoying this repose and winking in the strong 
sunshine, when a porter came running from the house 
calling out, " Monsieur le Chevalier I " 

** My son ! '' said the old man, with proud joy. And 
turning he perceived Philippe, who had followed the ser- 
vant. '^My dear Chevalier," he said, dismissing the 
servants hy a sign, " your arrival is very timely, foi my 
mind is full of happy thoughts ; but how strange you 
look. You are in bad humor/' 

"I, Monsieur? no." 

** You know already the result of that affair 1 " 

"Whataflhirl" 

The old man turned round to see that no one was listen- 
ing, then said, " I speak of the balL" 

** I do not understand." 

" The Opera-ball." 

Philippe colored, the sly old man observed iU " Im- 
prudent! " he said, "you are like bad sailors who as soon 
as there is a favorable wind furl every sail Sit down on 
this bench and let me entertain you with some moral 
reflections ; I have some good ones." 

" But Monsieur, in short — " 

** In short. Monsieur, you are too audacious ; you who 
were at first so timid and delicate now compromise 
her.'' 

Philippe looked up. ''Of whom are you speaking, 
Monsieur t " he said. 

"Pardieu/ of hei." 
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" Whom do you mean 1 " 

''Ah 1 Do you think I have not heard about tlie 
pranks you two were playing at the Opeia-ball. A piefcfey 
piece of work." 

" Monsieur, I protest — " 

'' Come, do not be angiy ; I speak only for your goocL 
You are not careful enough, you will be caught sometimei 
Tou were seen with her at this baU ; another time yon 
will be seen with her somewhere else." 

** I was seen 1 ** 

** Pardieu I Had you, or had you not, a blue domino 1 ** 

Tavemey was about to explain that he had not a blue 
domino, that it was all a mistake, that he had not been to 
any ball, and that he did not even know of what ball his 
&ther was speakiug ; but it is repugnant to some natures 
to defend themselves under delicate circumstances. Those 
only defend themselves eneigetically who know that by 
defending themselves, they are rendering a service to the 
friend who loves them and who accuses them. 

" But of what use," thought Philippe, '' to make ex* 
planations to my father) Besides, I wish to know 
everything." 

'' You see," continued the old man, '' that you were rec- 
ognized ; I was sure of it. Indeed, Monsieur de Bichelieu, 
who was at the ball in spite of his eighty-four years, and 
who is very fond of you, wondered who the blue domino 
could be on whose arm the queen was leaning, and he 
could suspect only you, for he had seen all the others. 
And you know the great discernment of Monsieur le 
Marshal" 

'' That I may have been suspected, I can conceive ; but 
that the queen should have been recognized is more 
extraordinary." 

** Not so very difficult, since she took off her mask. 
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Oh, that passes all comprehension. Such audacity I 
That woman must he mad ahout you." 

Philippe blushed. To continue the convenation further 
would have been impossible. 

'< If it was not audacity," said Taverney, ^ it was a yerj 
unfortunate accident. Take care, Chevalier, you have 
jealous rivals to fear. To be the favorite of a queen is an 
envied post, especially when the queen is really the king ; " 
and Tavemey senior slowly inhaled a pinch of snuff. 
" Tou will forgive me my little sermon, will you not, Chev- 
alier ? Pardon it, my dear. I feel very grateful toward 
you, and I would prevent the breath of chance from demol- 
ishing the scaffolding which you have so skilfully raised." 

Philippe rose, perspiring freely, his hands clenched. 
He was about to go away in order to break off this conver- 
sation, and with the same pleasure one would take in 
breaking the back-bone of a serpent ; but one feeling held 
him back, — a painful feeling of curiosity ; an overpower- 
ing desire to know the worst, — one of those pitiless arrows 
which lacerate hearts overflowing with love. 

" I was telling you, then," said the old man, '' that we 
are looked upon with envy ; that is very natural How- 
ever, we have not yet reached the pinnacle to which you 
are raising us. To you belongs the glory of elevating the 
name of Tavemey above its humble source. But unless 
you are prudent, we shall never arrive, and your plans will 
miscarry on the way. That would be a pity, for indeed 
we are progressing well.*' 

Philippe turned away to conceal the profound disgust, 
the bitter contempt which imparted to his features at this 
moment an expression at which the old man would have 
been astonished, perhaps terrified. 

" In a short time you will ask for some high post,'' said 
the old man^ growing excited. ** You wiU obtain for me a 
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lord-lieatenancy in some place not too far from Paris ; yon 
will then make a peerage of Taverney-Maison-Roage ; you 
will have me included in the first promotion of the order. 
You can be duke, peer, and lieutenant-generaL In two 
years — I shall still be living— you will obtain for 
me — " 

" Enough 1 enough 1" groaned Philippe. 

" Oh, if you are satisfied with that, I am not You 
have a whole life before you ; I have but a few months. 
These months must repay me for the sad and miserable 
past But I do not complain. Grod has given me two 
children. That is much for a man without fortune ; but 
if my daughter has been useless in repairing our fortunes, 
you will make up for it You are the architect of the 
temple. I see in you the great Tavemey, the hero. You 
inspire me with respect^ and that is something, you know. 
It is true that your conduct with the court has been ad- 
mirable. Oh, I have never seen anything more skilfuL" 

'' What do you mean 1 " said the young man, uneasy at 
being approved by this serpent 

''Your demeanor is superb. You show no jealousy. 
You leave the field apparently open to every one, while 
you really hold it alone.** 

" I do not understand you/' said Philippe, more and 
more annoyed. 

** No modesty, if you please ! It is a repetition of the 
conduct of Monsieur Potemkin, who astonished the world 
by his success. He saw that Catherine liked variety in 
her loves; that if left at liberty she would flutter from 
flower to flower, returning always to the sweetest «nd 
most beautiful, but that if pursued she would fly out of 
reach. He took his resolution. It was he who praised 
and rendered agreeable to the empress the new favorites 
whom she distingmshed with her &vor,— leaving always 
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a Yulneiable point of attack ; it was he who wearied the 
soveieign with these passing caprices, instead of satiating 
her with the charms of Potemkin himself By aiding the 
ephemeral reign of these fiEivorites, ironicallj called the 
twelve CsBsars, Potemkin rendered his own reign eternal, 
indestructible." 

** But these are incomprehensible in&mies 1 " murmured 
poor Philippe, gazing at his father in stupefaction. 

The old man continued, with imperturbable calmness, 
** According to the system of Potemkin, you have been 
slightly at fault. He never abandoned his surveillance, 
while you relax yours. I know very well that French 
policy is not Eussian policy." 

To these words, spoken with an expression of cunning 
which would have baffled the most hardened diplomatists, 
Philippe, who thought his father was raving, answered 
by a shrug of the shoulders which was anything but 
respectful 

" Yes, yes," cried the old man, quickly ; " you think that 
I have not divined your plan f But you shall see." 

** Well, let us see^ Monsieur," said PhUippe, folding his 
arms. 

** Will you tell me," said the baron, " that you have not 
your probable successor already in training 1 " 

" My successor 1 " said Philippe, turning pale. 

<< Do you mean to tell me that you do not know the 
stability of the queen's amorous inclinations when once 
she IB possessed by them, and that in the event of a 
change on her part you do not wish to be wholly sacri- 
ficed, evicted, which always happens where the queen is 
concerned, for she cannot at the same time love the pres- 
ent and endure the past 1 " 

" Tou speak Hebrew, Monsieur le Baron." 

The old man burst into a haish and ominous laugh, 
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which made Philippe shudder as if it were the sammons 
of an evil genius. 

** You will make me believe that it is not your tactics 
to stand well with Monsieur de Chamy 1 " 
Chamy 1 " 

Yes, your future successor, — the man who can, when 
he is in power, exile you, as you now can exile Messieurs 
de Coigny, de Vaudreuil, and others.** 

The blood rushed violently to Philippe's temples. 

"Enough," cried he, once more, — " enough. Monsieur ! 
I am ashamed indeed to have listened so long. He who 
asserts that the queen of France is a Messalina^ that man. 
Monsieur, is a criminal calumniator 1 ** 

" Good, — very good ! " cried the old man. " You play 
your part well ; but I assure you that no one can possibly 
hear us."* 

"Oh!" 

" And as for Chamy, I have divined your plan, although 
skilfully made ; the gift of divination runs in the Tavemey 
blood. Gro on, Philippe, go on ; flatter, mollify, console 
your Chamy. Help him to pass by gentle gradations 
from the state of the green blade to that of the full-blown 
flower ; and be assured that he is a gentleman who will 
later, when in favor, repay your kindness;" and after 
uttering these words. Monsieur de Tavemey, quite proud 
of his exhibition of perspicacity, made a little fiiutastic 
leap as if he had been a young man, and a young man 
insolent in his prosperity. 

Philippe, who was furious, seized him by the sleeve 
and stopped him. 

" That is what you mean, is it, Monsieur t Your logie 
is admirable." 

" I have guessed, have I not, and yon are angry t Bah I 
you will pardon me, if only for my good intention. fie> 
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sides, I like Charn j, and am glad that you have conducted 
yourself so well toward him." 

'' Your Monsieur de Chamy is at this moment so much 
my favorite, my darling, my trained bird, that a little 
while ago I passed a foot of this blade between his ribs ; " 
and Philippe held out his sword to his father. 

*' What 1 " cried Taverney, terrified at the sight of those 
flashing eyes and at this warlike inteUigence. '^ Did 
you not say that you had fought with Monsieur de 
Chamy r' 

" And that I spitted him 1 Yes." 

" Great God I " 

** That is my mode of caressing, mollifying, and stand- 
ing well with my successors," added Philippe ; " and now 
that you are acquainted with it, apply your theory to my 
practice ; " and he made a desperate effort to get away. 

The old man clung to his arm. " Philippe, Philippe, 
tell me that you jest ! " 

'' Call it a jest^ if you please, but it is done." 

The old man raised his eyes to heaven, mumbled some 
incoherent words, and leaving his son ran to his house. 

" Quick 1 quick 1 " he cried, " a man on horseback t 
Let him go instantly to make inquiries about Monsieur de 
Chamy, who has been wounded; let him not forget to 
say that he comes from me. That traitor, Philippe ! " he 
said, returning, ^^ is he not the brother of his sister t And 
I thought him cured ! Oh, there is only one head in mj 
fiEunily, and that is mine 1 " 

VOL. L — M 
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CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

THE QUATRAIN OF MONSIBUB DB FBOVENCB. 

While these events were taking place at Paris and Ver- 
sailles, the king, tranquil as usual, since he knew that 
his fleets were victorious and the perils of the preceding 
winter were safely passed^ was sitting in his cabinet^ sur- 
rounded by charts, maps, and drawings, and was tracing 
new furrows in the seas for the vessels of Lapeyrouse. A 
light knock at the door interrupted him in this occupa- 
tion, and a voice was heard saying, "May I come in, 
brother 1 " 

'' Monsieur le Comte de Provence, the marplot I " mat- 
tered the king, pushing from him an open book on 
astronomy. " Come in," he said. 

A stout person, short and red-faced, with an alert ex- 
pression, entered with a step too respectful for a brother, 
too familiar for a subject. 

'' Tou were not expecting me, brother ) " he said. 

" No, upon my word." 

"Do I disturb your' 

" No ; but have you anything interesting to say to met " 

" A rumor so droU, so grotesque — " 

" Ah ! ah ! a scandal." 

" Upon my word I yes, brother." 

" Which has amused you 1 " 

" Oh, on account of its singularity." 

"Some villanous attack against mef 
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'' God is mj witness that I should not laugh if it were 
so." 

<< Against the queen^ then 1 " 

** Sire, imagine that I have heen told, and veiy seri- 
ooslj, that — I will give you a hundred, a thousand 
times to guess what" 

** Brother, I have no patience with that oratorical trick. 
To the point." 

''Well, brother," said the Comte de Provence, some- 
what chilled by this harsh reception, " I have been told 
that the queen slept out the other night. Ah I ah I ah 1 " 
and he pretended to laugh. 

'' That would be deplorable if it were true." 

*' But it is not true, is it^ brother ) " 

" No." 

^ It is not true either that the queen was seen waiting 
outside the gate 1 " 

« No." 

"That night, you know, when you ordered the gate 
shut at eleven o'clock." 

" I do not remember." 

" Well, imagine, brother, that the rumor claims ^ " 

"What is rumorl Where is it I What is it ? " 

"That is well said, brother. Indeed, what is rumor ) 
Well, then, this impalpable, imcomprehensible thing they 
call rumor affirms that the queen was seen arm in arm 
with Monsieur le Comte d'Artois on that very night at 
half-past twelve." 

" Where 1 " 

"Going to a house belonging to Monsieur d'Artois, 
which stands back of the stables. Has your Majesty not 
heard of this enormity 1 " 

" Well, yes, brother ; I have heard about it, of course." 

"How ' of course/ Sire 1" 
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" Yes ; did you not do fiomething that I might hear of 
itr' 

" I i " 

" You." 

*' What then, Sire, have I done t " 

''A quatiain, for instance, which appeared in the 
' Mercniy/ " 

'' A quatrain I " said the count, ruddier than when he 
entered the roont 

'' You are known to he a favorite of the Muse&'' 

" Not to the degree of — " 

*^ Of writing a quatrain of which this is the hist line^ ^ 

^ ' Helen said nothing ahoat it to the good king Menehuu.'* 

"I, Sire 1" 

" Do not deny it ; I have here the original of the qua- 
train, — your handwriting. Eh ! I know very little about 
poetry, hut as to handwriting, oh, I am an expert'' 

'^ Sire, one folly leads to another." 

*' Monsieur de Provence, I assure you that the folly has 
been wholly on ypur side, and I am astonished that a 
philosopher should have committed this folly; let us 
reserve this qualification for your quatrain.* 

" Sire, your Majesty is hard on me." 

" Retaliation, brother. Now, if you had informed your- 
self of what the queen really did that day, as I did, 
instead of writing these lines against her, and conse- 
quently against me, you would have written an ode in 
fiivor of your sister-in-law. Perhaps the subject does not 
inspire you ; but I should have liked a bad ode better 
than a good satire. Horace also says that, — Horace^ 
your poet" 

** Sire, you overwhelm me." 

** If you had not been sure of the queen's innocence^ as 
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I am/' added the Idng, firmly ; *' you should have had 

lecoorse to your Horace. Is it not he who has written 

these beautiful words 1 Excuse me, if I murder the 

Latin,-— 

"'Rectius hoc est ; 

Hoc faciens Tivam melius, sic dulds amicis occunam.* 

' That is the better course ; if I act thus I shall be more 
honorable, and I shall be agreeable to my friends.' You 
would translate more elegantly, brother ; but I think that 
is the sense of it*' The good king, after this lesson, 
given in the manner of a father, rather than of a brother, 
waited for the culprit to say something in his justification* 

The count considered, for some moments, his reply, not 
so much from lack of something to say, but as an orator 
in quest of fine sentences. " Sire,** he said, " severe as is 
the judgment of your Majesty, I have a plea in excuse, 
and a hope of pardon." 

" Say on, brother." 

^'Tou accuse me of being mistaken, do you not, and 
not of any bad intention 1 " 

" Agreed,** 

^'If it be so, your Majesty, who knows that every 
man is sometimes mistaken, will admit that I had some 
foundation for my mistake.'' 

*' I will never accuse your intelligence, which is broad 
and superior, brother." 

** Well I Sire, how could I help being mistaken, hearing 
all the reports that are circulated 1 We princes live in an 
atmosphere of calumny, we are impregnated by it. I do 
not say that I believed it, I say that I was told so." 

" Well and good ! since it is so ; but — '* 

''The quatrain) Oh, poets are strange beings; and 
then, is it not better to warn by gentle criticism than by 
a frowning brow 1 Verses of warning do not offend. Sire; 
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it is not 80 Ttth newspaper aiticlee, snch u thia one, for 
instance, which I have come to show fou." 

"An article t" 

" Yes, Sire. An order for imprisonment moet oertalnlj' 
be issued against the aathor of this vile work." 

The king rose abniptlf . " Let as see it !" he aaid. 

" I do not know whether I ought, Sire — " 

" Certainly yon ought ; there should he no conoeftlmeat 
in a case like this. Have yon this article t " 

"Yes, Sire," 

" Give it to me." 

The Comte de Provence drew from his pocket a copy of 
the " Uistoiie d* Etteniotoa," — a fatal copy which not- 
withstanding the cane of Chamy, the sword of Philippe, 
and the fire at Cagliostro'^ had passed into circulatiou. 

The king cast his eyes rapidly over the paper, and 
exclaimed, " Infamoos I infamous I " 

" Tou see, Sire, it affirms ttiat my sister has been to 
Monsieur Mesmei^s." 

" Well, yes ; she has been there." 

" She has been there 1 " exclaimed the Comte de 
Provence. 

" With my permission." 

" Oh, Sire 1 " 

" And it is not from the &ct of her presence at Mesmer'a 
that I infer impradencs on her part, since I allowed her to 
go to the Place Venddme." 

" Tour Mi^esty did not give the qneen pennisnon to 
approach the vat to experience in her own person -^^ 

The king stamped his foot. The count said this just 
vrben Louis XVL was tanning over the moet insulting 
paragiapb against Marie Antoinette, — in shoit, the leU- 
tion of everything which had happened to Mademoiaalla 
Oliva in Ueamer'a houses 
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'* Impossible 1 impossible ! " said the king, turning pale. 
*' Ohy the police 9haJl deal with this ! " 

He rang. " Monsieur de Crosne," he said^ -^ " let some 
one go for Monsieur de Crosne." 

" Sire, it is the day for the weekly report, and Monsieur 
de Crosne is waiting in the antechamber." 

^' Let him come in." 

'' Allow me, brother/' said the Oomte de Provence, in a 
hypocritical tone ; and he pretended to be about to take 
his leave. 

" Remain," said Louis XVI. " If the queen is guilty, — 
well, Monsieur, you as one of the family may know it ; if 
she is innocent, you must also know that, — you who 
suspected her." 

Monsieur de Crosne entered the room. Seeing Monsieur 
de Provence with the king, he began by paying his re- 
spectful homage to the two greatest personages in the 
kingdom ; then, addressing the king, " The report is ready, 
Sire," he said. 

" In the first place, Monsieur," said Loais XYL, ** ex- 
plain how so infamous an article against the queen can be 
published in Paris." 

'' Etteniotna ) " said Monsieur de Crosne. 

" Yes." 

^' Well, Sire, it is by a journalist called Reteau." 

'' Yee ; you know his name, and you have neither pre- 
vented him from publishing, nor arrested him after the 
publication I " 

''Sire, nothing was easier than to arrest him; I will 
even show your Majesty an order for imprisonment already 
prepared in my portfolio." 

" Then why was the arrest not made 1 " 

Monsieur de Crosne now turned toward Monsieur de 
Provence. 
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^'I take my leave of your Migesty,** said the latter, 
slowly. 

'* No, no," replied the king; ^'I liave told yon to re- 
main. Well, remain ! " 

The count bowed. 

*' Speak, Monsieur de Orosne, — speak openly, without 
reserve ; speak quickly and clearly ! " 

** Well, this is the case," replied the lieutenant of police ; 
*' I have not arrested the journalist Reteau, because it was 
of the greatest importance, before taking this step, to con- 
sult with your Majesty." 

« WeU 1 " 

" Perhaps, Sire, it would be better to give this journalist 
a bag of money, and send him away to get himself hanged 
elsewhere." 

" Why ? " 

** Because, Sire, when these wretches tell a lie the public 
is glad enough to see them whipped, or even hanged, per- 
haps ; but when, unfortunately, they hit upon a truth — " 

"A truth?" 

Monsieur de Ciosne bowed, 

** Yes, I know. The queen really was present at Mes- 
mer's. She was there. It is unfortunate, as you say ; but 
I had given her permission." 

** Oh, Sire ! " murmured Monsieur de Crosne. 

This exclamation of the respectful subject had more 
effect on the king than when uttered by his jealous relar 
tion. ''The queen is not ruined by that, I imagine/* 
said he. 

" No, Sire ; but compromiBed." 

'' Monsieur de Crosne, what has your police told you on 
the subject f " 

^'Sire, many things, which, saving the respect I owe 
your Majesty, and the very respectful adoration I profc 
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for the queeiiy are in accordance with some allegations in 
the article." 

<< In accordancci do yon say t " 

" So far as this : a queen of France, who, dressed as an 
ordinary woman, mixes with that class of persons who are 
attracted hy the magnetic eztnyagancies of Mesmer, and 
who goes alone — '* 

" Alone 1 " cried the king. 

" Yes, Sire." 

" Ton are mistaken, Monsieur de Crosne." 

** I do not think so, Sire.'' 

** You have incorrect reports." 

** So exact, Sire, that I can give you a description of 
her dress, of her general appearance, her steps, her move- 
ments, her cries." 

** Her cries I " The king turned pale, and crushed the 
journal in his hands. 

" Even her sighs were observed by my agents," timidly 
added Monsieur de Crosne. 

'* Her sighs 1 Could the queen have forgotten herself 
to that degree? Could she have held so cheaply my honor 
as a king, — her honor as a woman 1 " 

** It is impossible I " said the Comte de Provence ; " that 
would be more than scandalous, and her Migesty is in- 
capable of it" 

This was an added accusation, rather than an excuse. 
The king felt it ; it was all revolting to him. " Monsieur," 
he said, to the lieutenant of police, " you maintain what 
you have said t " 

" Alas 1 even to the last word. Sire." 

" I owe it to you, brother," said Louis XVI., " to prove 
what I have advanced. The honor of the queen is that of 
all my house. I never take chances with it. I allowed 
the queen to go to Mesmer's vat; but I had enjoined 
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upon her to take with her a leliahle^ inepioachable^ eren 
saintlike person." 

" Ah ! " said the Monsieur de Crosne, '* if it had been 

80 — " 

'' Tes," said the Comte de Provence, ''if a woman like 
Madame de Lamballe, for example — " 

^ Precisely, brother ; it ia Madame la Prinoesse de I^m- 
balle whom I had designated to the queen." 

" Unfortunately, Sire, the princess did not accompany 
her." 

''Well," added the king, trembling, "if she has dis- 
obeyed me so openly, I ought to punish, and I shall 
punish ; *' and he heaved a deep sigh which seemed to 
tear his heart. 

"Only," he said in a lower tone, "I have still one 
doubt, which you will not share ; that is natural Toa 
are not the king, the husband, the Mend of her who is 
accused. This doubt I am now about to solve.'' 

He rang, the officer on duty appeared. " Let some one 
see whether Madame la Princesse de Lambnlle is with the 
queen, or in her own apartment." 

" Sire, Madame de Lamballe is walking in the private 
garden with her Majesty and another lady." 

" Ask Madame k Princesse to come here immediately." 

The officer left the room. 

" Kow, gentlemen, ten minutes more. I cannot come 
to a decision until then ; " and Louis XVI., contraiy to 
hia usual habit, knit his brow and darted at the two wit- 
nesses of his profound sorrow a look almost threatening. 

The two witnesses kept silence. Monsieur de Croene 
was really sad ; Monsieur de Provence affected an air of 
sorrow which would have saddened the god Momus himaelf. 

A light rustling of silk behind the door warned the 
king that the Princesse de Lamballe was approaching. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

PBIN0E8SB DB LAMBALLB. 

Thb Princease de Lamballe enteied, calm and beautiful, 
her brow uncovered^ the riDglets of her high head-dress 
drawn back from her temples, her eyebrows black and del- 
icate as if traced with sepia, her eyes blue, clear, dilated, 
her nose straight and finely formed, her lips chaste and 
voluptuous at the same time. All this beauty, with an 
unrivalled figure, was charming and imposing. The prin- 
cess seemed to diffuse about her that perfume of virtue, of 
grace, of spirituality, which surrounded La Yalli^re, both 
before her favor and after her disgrace. 

When the king saw her approaching, smiling and 
modesty he was overwhelmed with griefl '' Alas 1 " he 
thought) ''that which issues £rom that mouth will be a 
condemnation without appeal" 

'' Be seated, Princess," he said, bowing low. 

Monsieur de Provence approached to kiss her hand. 

The king collected his thoughts. 

" What does your Majesty wish of me ) " said the prin- 
cess, in the voice of an angel. 

''Some information, Madame, — precise information, 
cousin." 

^* I am ready. Sire." 

" On what day did you accompany the queen to Paris 1 
Try to remember, exactly." 

Monsieur de Crosne and the Comte de Provence looked 
at each other in surprise. 
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^Madame," said the lieutenant of police, ''have the 
goodness to tell his Majesty what you did at Monsieur 
Mesmer's; hut in the fiist place how was the queen 
diessedf* 

" Her Majesty wore a dress of gray taffeta, a mantle of 
emhroidered muslin, an ermine muff^ and a ros&<x)lored 
velvet honnet trimmed with hlack." 

Monsieur de Crosne looked astonished. It was a very 
different description from that given of Oliva's dress. The 
Comte de Provence hit his lips with vexation, and the 
king rubhed his hands. " What did you do on entering 1 ** 
he asked. 

'' Sire, you are right to say ' on entering,' for we had 
hardly entered — ** 

" Together 1 " 

" Tes, Sire ; and we had hardly entered the first salon, 
where no one could have seen us, for everybody was giving 
their attention to the magnetic mysteries, when a lady 
approached the queen, and offering her a mask, implored 
her to turn back." 

"And you stopped!" asked the Comte de Provence, 
quickly. 

"Yes, Monsieur.** 

" Tou did not go through the rooms) " asked Monsieur 
de Crosne. 

" No, Monsieur." 

" And you did not leave the queen 1 ** asked the king. 

"Not for a moment, Sire. Her Majesty's arm rested 
constantly on my own." 

" Now I " cried the king, " what do you say. Monsieur 
de Crosne t and you, brother 1 *' 

"It is extraordinary, — quite supernatural,'* said the 
count, who affected a gayety which could not conceal his 
disappointment. 
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There is nothing sapematiUBl in it," said Monsieiir de 
Crosney in whom the king's happiness inspired something 
like remorse; "what Madame de Lamhalle says is un- 
doabtedlj tme ; therefore my informants most have been 
mistaken.** 

" Do yon speak serionsly. Monsieur t " asked the eoonL 

" Perfectly, Monseigneur. Her Majesty did what 
Madame de Lamballe states, and nothing more, I feel 
convinced ; my agents were, somehow or other, deceived. 
As for this journalist, I will immediately send the order 
for his imprisonment" 

Madame de Lamballe looked from one to the other 
with an expression of innocent curiosity. 

''One moment," said the king; ''there will be time 
enough to hang the journalist. You spoke of a lady who 
came to prevent the queen from entering the salon ; tell as 
who she was." 

^ Her Majesty seemed to know her, Sire ; I will even 
say, because I never speak falsely, that I am sure her 
Majesty knows her." 

*^ Because, cousin, I must speak to this person ; it is 
indispensable. There lies all the trath, there only is the 
key to the mystery." 

"That is my opinion also, Sire," said Monsieur de 
Crosne. 

" Bosh ! " murmured the Comte de Provence. " Here is 
a woman who seems to be a sort of deus ex maekituL^ 
Then aloud, " Cousin, did the queen admit to yon that 
she knew this person ? " 

" Her Majesty admitted nothing, Monseigneur; she told 
me so." 

" Yes, yes ; pardon." 

" My brother means to say that if the queen knows that 
person, you also probably know her name." 
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<< It is Madame de La Motto Valoia." 

** That intrigaer ! " cried the king, disgusted. 

<< That mendicant 1 " said the count. '' The devil 1 she 
will be difficult to interrogate ; she is cunning/' 

''We will be as cunning as she/' said Monsieur de 
Crosne. '^ There is no chance for cunning after Madame 
de LambaUe's statement. So at the first word from the 
king — " 

" Noy no/' said the king, with an air of weariness ; '' I am 
tired of seeing such persons about the queen ; she is so 
benevolent that the pretext of poverty brings to her all 
doubtful characters among the lower nobility." 

''Madame de La Motte is a true Yalois," said the 
princess. 

"However that may be, I will not see her here. I 
would rather renounce the immense joy which the com* 
plete justification of the queen would give, than look in 
the face of that creature." 

" But you must see her, Sire," said the queen, entering 
at that moment, pale with anger, and beautiful with a 
noble indignation. " It is not now for you to say ' I do, 
or I do not^ wish to see her.' She is a witness from whom 
the intelligence of my accusers," said she, looking at her 
brother-in-law, " and the justice of my judges," turning to 
the king and Monsieur de Crosne, " must draw the truth. 
I, the accused, demand that she be heard." 

" Madame," said the king, " we will not do Madame de 
La Motte the honor of sending for her to give evidence 
either for, or against, you. I cannot stake your honor 
against the veracity of this woman." 

" You need not send for her, she is here." 

" Here I " cried the king, turning as if he had trodden 
on a snake. 

"Sire, you know that I visited an unfortunate woman 
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who beats an illustrioas name, on that daj of which so 
many things were said," and she looked fixedly over 
her shoulder at the Comte de Provence, who felt ready to 
sink through the ground; "and while at her house I 
dropped a box containing a portrait, which she was to 
return to me to-day, — and she is here." 

'^ No, no," said the king ; " I am satisfied, and do not 
wish to see her." 

" But 1 am not satisfied, and shall bring her in. Be- 
sides, why this repugnance) What has she donet If 
there be anything, tell me, you, Monsieur de Crosne ; you 
know everything." 

" I know nothing against this lady," he replied. 

" Really 1 " 

** Certaiuly not ; she is poor, and perhaps ambitious, 
but that is all." 

** Ambition is the voice of noble blood ; if there be no 
more than that against her, the king can surely admit her.** 

" I do not know why," said Liouis^ " but I have a pre- 
sentiment that this woman will be the cause of misfortune 
to me, of some disastrous event in my future life ; that ia 
quite enough." 

''Oh, Sire, that is superstition; please bring her, 
Madame de Lamballe." 

Five minutes later, Jeanne, with a timid air, although 
with a distinguished appearance, entered with dignity the 
cabinet of the king. 

Louis XVL, strong in his antipathies, had turned his 
back toward her, and was leaning his head on lus hands, 
seeming to take no longer a part in the conversation. The 
Comte de Provence cast on her glances so searching 
that, had her modesty been real, this woman would have 
been so paralyzed that she could not have spoken a word ; 
but it required much more than tliat to trouble Jeanne^ 
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"Madame,* said the queen, leading her behind the 
king's chair, " have the goodness to tell the king exactly 
what took place the other day at Monsieur Mesmer's." 

Jeanne did not speak. 

" No reservations, nothing but the truth ; tell every- 
thing just as you remember it ; " and the queen sat down 
in an easy-chair, that she might not influence the witness 
even by a look. 

Joanne understood immediately that the queen had 
need of her, and knew that she could clear her in a mo- 
ment by speaking the simple truth. Any one but Jeanne, 
having this conviction, would have yielded to the pleasure 
of exculpating the queen by enlarging upon the proofs; 
but she was so shrewd, so keen, so strong, that she con- 
fined herself to the simple relation of facta, 

** Sire," said she, " I went to Monsieur Mesmer's from 
curiosity, like every one else. The spectacle appeared to 
me rather coarse ; I was turning away when I suddenly 
saw her Majesty, whom I had already had the honor of 
seeing, but without knowing her until her generosity re- 
vealed her rank. When I saw those august features, 
which will never be effaced from my memory, it seemed to 
me that her Majesty was out of place in this room, where 
there was much suffering, and where many ridiculous ex- 
hibitions were made. I beg pardon for having taken it on 
myself to judge ; it was a woman's instinct, but I humbly 
beg pardon if I passed the bounds of proper respect.** 
She seemed overcome with emotion as she concluded. 

Monsieur de Crosne was pleased. Madame de Lamballe 
felt drawn toward this woman who appeared at once 
delicate, timid, intelligent, and good. Monsieur de Prov- 
ence was bewildered. The queen thanked Jeanne with a 
look, for which the latter was slyly watching. 

" Well," said the queen, " you have heard, Sire." 

VOL. I. — 26 
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He did not moye, bat said, ''I did not need her 
testimony/' 

<< I was told to speaky** said Jeanne, timidly ; ** and I 
obeyed." 

"Enough I" said Louis XVI., harshly. ^When the 
queen says a thing she needs no witnesses to confinn what 
she has said ; and when she has my approbation, which 
she has, she need caie for that of no one else.* He roee 
on saying these words, which oyerwhelmod Monsieur de 
Provence. The queen did not fail to add a disdainful 
smile. The king turned his back toward his brother, and 
kissing the hands of the queen and the priuoess, and beg- 
ging pardon of the latter for haying disturbed her "for 
nothing," made a yery slight bow to Jeanne, to which she 
replied by a profound reyerence calculated to display her 
gracefulness. 

Madame Lamballe left the room first, then Madame de 
La Motte, whom the queen pushed before her, and finally 
the queen herself^ who exchanged an almost loying look 
with the king as she went out 

"Brother,** said Louis to the count, ''now I will de- 
tain you no longer ; I haye work to do with Monsieur de 
Crosne. Tou haye heard your sister's complete justifica- 
tion, and it is easy to see that you are as pleased as I am* 
Sit down, Monsieur de Crosne." 

The Comte de Proyence bowed, smiling; and when 
he could no longer hear the ladies, and felt safe firom 
malicious smiles and bitter words, he left the cabinet 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

IN THE queen's APARTMENT. 

The queen went out &om the king's cabinet fully under- 
standing the peril to which she had been exposed. She 
appreciated the delicacy and reserve with which Jeanne 
had given her impromptu testimony, as well as the really 
remarkable discretion with which, after her successi she 
had kept herself in the background. 

Indeed, Jeanne, who at her very first step had been 
admitted, by unprecedented good fortune, to a footing of 
confidential intimacy with the queen, for which courtiers 
the most adroit strive in vain for years, and who was sure 
of the queen's grateful remembrance of the service she 
had rendered at an important crisis, showed no conscious- 
ness of her position by any of those signs which the proud 
susceptibility of the great quickly discerns on the feces of 
inferiors. 

The queen, then, instead of acceding to Jeanne's propo- 
sition to pay her respects and take leave, retained her with 
a pleasant smile, saying : " It is really fortunate, Countess, 
that you prevented me from entering Mesmer^s house with 
the Princesse de Lamballe ; for think of the baseness, — 
some one, who must have seen me either at the door, or in 
the antechamber, has made that the foundation of a rumor 
that I had been in the crisis-halL Is not that what they 
caUit?" 

'^ The crisis-hall ; yes, Madame." 
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** Bat," said the Princesse de Lamballe, ''how ooold it 
have happened, even if the spectators had supposed the 
queen to be there, that the agents of Monsieur de Crosne 
should have been mistaken % That, in mj opinion, is the 
mystery; the agents of the lieutenant of police affiim 
positively that the queen was in the crisis-halL" 

'' It is strange 1 '' said the queen. '' Monsieur Crosne 
is an honest man, and would not willingly injure me ; but 
his agents may have been bought. I have enemies, dear 
Lamballe. Still, there must have been some foundation 
for this tale. This infamous libel represents me as intoxi- 
cated, and overcome to such a degree by the magnetic 
fluid that I lost all control over myself and abandoned 
all womanly reserve. What is the truth in all this % Was 
there, in fact, a woman ^- " 

Jeanne colored. The secret again presented itself, -~ 
the secret, one word of which would destroy her fj&tal in* 
fluence on the queen's destiny. By revealing that secret^ 
Jeanne would lose the chance of being useful, indispen* 
sable even, to her Majesty. She, therefore^ as before, kept 
the secret to herself. 

''Madame,*' said she, "there was a woman much agi- 
tated, who attracted great attention by her contortions 
and cries. But it seems to me — '' 

'^ It seems to you," said the queen, quickly, " that this 
woman was some actress, or some loose character, and not 
the queen of France % " 

" Certainly not, Madame.** 

"Countess, you replied very well to the king, and I 
will not forget you. How have you advanced in your own 
aflhirs 1 But is not some one coming, Princess 1 " 

At this moment Madame de Misery came in to say that 
Mademoiselle de Tavemey wished to know if her Majesty 
would receive her. 
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'' Assuredly," said the qneen. ** Oh, the ceremonious 
creature ! She will never fail in any point of etiquette, 
Andr^e, Andr6e, come in I " 

** Your Majesty is too good to me/* said the latter, sa- 
luting gracefully. Jeanne, recognizing the second German 
lady from the hureau of charity, called to her face a hlush 
and an expression of modesty. 

Madame de Lamhalle availed herself of Andr^e's en- 
trance to take leave. Andrde took her place by the side 
of Marie Antoinette, her calm and searching eyes fixed on 
Madame de La Motte. 

^ Well, Andr^," the queen then said, ''here is this lady 
whom we went to see the last day of the frost." 

** I recognize Madame," said Andrde, bowing. 

Jeanne, already proud of the attention of the queen, 
tried to discover on the face of Andr^e some sign of jeal- 
ousy. She saw only complete indifference. 

Andr^e, having the same passions as the queen,-— 
Andr^e, who would have been superior to all other women 
in goodness, intelligence, and generosity if she had been 
happy, concealed herself in an impenetrable reserve, which 
all the court imagined to be the proud modesty of the 
chaste Diana. 

** Do you know," said the queen, " what they have been 
saying of me to the king t " 

"They must have said all that is bad, because they 
could not find words to say aU that is good." 

''That is," said Jeanne, with frankness, "the most 
beautiful thing I ever heard. I say beautiful, because it 
expresses fully the sentiment which is that of my whole 
life, and which my weak intelligence could never have 
rendered in these words." 

"I will tell you about it, Andr^e." 

''Oh, I know, Madame! Monsieur de Provence has 
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been repeating the whole story. A friend of mine heard 
him." 

''It is a happy way/' said the queen, angrily, " of 
propagating falsehood, after paying homage to the trath. 
Let us leave that. I was speaking to the countess about 
her personal affairs. Who protects you. Countess t ** 

" You, Madame," replied Jeanne, boldly, — " you who 
permit me to come and kiss your hand." 

''She has heart," said Marie Antoinette ; "I like this 
impulsiveness." 

Andr^ did not reply. 

" Few people," continued Jeanne, " dared to smile on me 
when I was in obscurity ; now that I shall have been once 
seen at Versailles, every one will contend for the honor of 
being agreeable to the queen, — I mean to one on whom 
the queen has deigned to look." 

" What ! " said the queen, " no one has been either 
bmve enough, or corrupt enough, to protect you for 
yourself r* 

" I had first Madame de Boulainvilliers, a brave woman ; 
then her husband, a corrupt protector. But since my 
marriage, no one, — oh, no one! " she said, with a most 
skilful affectation of distress. " Oh, yes, I foxget one biave 
man, — a generous prince ! " 

*' Prince, Countess I Who is it 1 " 

" Monsieur le Cardinal de Eohan." 

The queen made an abrupt movement toward Jeanne. 
** My enemy I " said she, smiling. 

" Your enemy ! he I the cardinal ! Oh, Madame 1 " cried 
Jeanne. 

"It seems you are astonished that a queen should 
have an enemy. It ia evident you have not lived at 
court." 

" But, Madame, he adores you, — at least I thought so; 
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and if I am not mistaken, bis respect for the august sponse 
of his king equals his devotion." 

"Oh, I believe you, Countess, I believe a part of 
what you say; yes, that is it, the cardinal is in a state 
of adoration,'* and she turned to Andree with a hearty 
burst of laughter. "Well, Countess, Monsieur le Car- 
dinal is in a state of adoration. That is why he is my 
enemy." 

Jeanne affected the surprise of a country girl. 

"And you are his prot^g^" continued the queen; 
"tell me aU about it." 

" It is very simple ; his Eminence has assisted me in the 
most generous, yet the most considerate, manner." 

" Good ! Prince Louis is generous ; no one can deny 
that. But do you not think, Andree, that Monsieur le 
Cardinal also adores this pretty countess a little 1 Come, 
Countess, tell us," and Marie Antoinette laughed again 
in her frank, joyous manner. 

" All this gayety must be put on," thought Jeanne ; so 
she answered, with a grave air and penetrating tone, 
"'Madame, I have the honor to affirm fco your Majesty 
that Monsieur de Eohan — " 

"Well," said the qu^.n, interrupting the countess, "since 
you are so zealous in his defence, since you are his friend, 
ask him what he did with some hair of mine which he 
bribed a certain hair-dresser to steal ; and which trick cost 
the poor man dear, for he lost my custom." 

" Your Majesty surprises me ; Monsieur de Rohan did 
thati" 

" Oh, yea ; all his 'adoration, you know. After having 
hated me at Vienna, and eniploying every means to pre- 
vent my marriage, he at last began to perceive that I was 
a woman and his queen, and that he had offended me for- 
ever. Then this dear prince began to fear for his future, 
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and like all of his prafiBsooii, who seem most fond of 
thoae whom thej most fear, ainoe he knew me to he 
yoang and helieved me to he foolish and Tain, he changed 
to a Celadon. After sighs and languishii^ aic8» he threw 
himself^ as yon saj, into a state of adoration. He adores 
moy does he not, Andrtet'* 

<< Madame ! " 

^'Oh, Andrea will not compromise herself^ hat I saj 
what I please ; at least royalty shonld haYe some advan- 
tages. Countess, I know and yon know, do we not^ that 
the cardinal adores me f So it is a settled thing, and yon 
may teU him, Conntess, that he has my permission." 

These words, which contained hitter irony, had a power> 
fal effect on the cormpt heart of Jeanne de La Motta. If 
she had heen nohle, pure, and loyal she would have seen 
in them only the supreme disdain of a woman of suhlime 
character, only the perfect contempt of a superior soul 
for the low intrigues which were carried on heneath 
her. 

Women of this kind, these angels so rare, never defend 
their reputation against the snares which are set for them 
on the earth. They will not even suspect the existence 
of the mire which soils them, — that bird-lime in which 
they leave the most brilliant feathers of their gilded wingsi 

Jeanne, being of a corrupt and vulgar nature, thought 
she saw much spite in this manifestation of anger on the 
part of the queen against Monsieur de Bohan. She re- 
called the rumors, which, starting from the palace, had 
penetrated the suburbs of Paris, and had found many an 
echo. 

The cardinal, a lover of women from the sexual point 
of view, had said to Louis XY., who admired them in 
the same way, that the dauphiness was not a complete 
woman. The singular remarks of Louis XY. at the 
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time of his giandsou's marriage will be lecalled, and his 
questions to a certain ingenuous ambassador. 

Jeanne, a complete woman if there ever was one, a 
woman from head to foot| vain of the locks of hair which 
distinguished her,-— Jeanne, who felt the need of pleasing 
and conquering by all her attractions, did not understand 
how a woman could feel otherwise on these delicate points. 
** There js spite on the part of the queen," she said, 
** if so, there must be something else." Then, reflecting 
that discussion produces knowledge, she began to defend 
Monsieur de Rohan with all the tact and all the curios- 
ity with which Nature, like a good mother, had endowed 
her. 

The queen listened 

*' Grood, she listens," thought Jeanne ; and deceiyed by 
her own perverted nature, she did not perceive that the 
queen listened through generosity, and through pleasure 
at the novelty of hearing a person defended of whom 
the sovereign chose to speak ilL Marie Antoinette was 
pleased with her, thinking she saw a heart where God 
had placed a dry and thirsty sponge. 

The conversation was continued on a footing of con- 
descending intimacy on the part of the queen. Jeanne 
was upon thorns ; she looked embarrassed ; she saw no 
possibility of getting away without a dismissal, — she who 
had just now played the advantageous part of the stranger 
who asks leave to withdraw. But suddenly a youthful, 
joyous, and loud voice was heard in the next room. 

** The Comte d' Artois ! " said the queen. 

Andrde rose immediately, and Jeanne prepared to with- 
draw, but the prince had entered so suddenly that it was 
almost impossible for them to go out. However, Madame 
de La Motte made a pretence of withdrawing. The prince 
stopped on seeing this pretty woman, and saluted her. 
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** Madame la Comtesse de La Motte," said the queen, 
presenting Jeanne to the prince. 

" Ah 1 ah I do not let me send you awaj, Madame la 
Comtesse,'' said the Comte d'Artois. 

The queen made a sign to Andree, who detained Jeanne. 
That sign meant, "I intended to give something to 
Madame de La Motte ; I have not had time, so will attend 
to it later." 

'' You have returned from the wolf-hunt, then 1 " said 
the queen, giving her hand to her brother after the English 
fashion, which was already coming into favor. 

'' Yes, sister, and have had good sport ; I have killed 
seven, and that is something wonderful." 

" You have killed them all yourself) " 

"I am not sure," continued he, laughing; '^but they 
say so. However, do you know I have gained seven hun- 
dred francs 9 " 

"Howl" 

''Why, they pay a hundred francs a head for these 
beasts. It is dear, but I would give two hundred of them 
just now for the head of a certain journalist.'' 

" Ah ! you know the story, already 1 " 

" Monsieur de Provence told me." 

" He is indefatigable ; but tell me how he related it f ** 

'' So as to make you whiter than ermine, whiter than 
Venus Aphrodite." 

''It is true, nevertheless, that he related to you that 
adventure 1 " 

" Of the journalist 1 yes, sister. But your Majesty came 
out of it with honor. One might even say — to make 
a pun such as Monsieur de Bievre is guilty of every day — 
the a£fair of the tub is washed." 

" Oh, what a horrible pun I " 

" Bister, do not ill-treat a knight who comes to place 
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his arm and his lance at your disposaL Happily, you 
need no aid. Ah, my dear sister, you are fortunate.'* 

'* You call that fortunate ! Do you hear him, Andr^e % ^ 

Jeanne laughed. The count, who had not ceased look- 
ing at her, gave her courage. The queen had spoken to 
Audr^e, Jeanne replied. 

" Yes, fortunate," repeated the Comte d' Artois ; " for it 
might easily have happened, my dear sister, in the first 
place, that Madame de Lamballe had not been with you." 

" Should I have gone there alone ) " 

'* In the second place, that Madame de La Motte had 
not been there to prevent your entrance." 

*' Ah, you know that Madame la Comtesse was there 1 " 

*^ Sister, when Monsieur le Comte de Provence tells a 
story he tells it all. And finally, you might not have had 
Madame de La Motte at hand at that moment to give her 
testimony. You will tell me, doubtless, that virtue and 
innocence are like the violet, which does not require to be 
seen in order to be discovered ; but sister, they make 
bouquets of violets when they find them, and throw them 
away when they have inhaled their perfume. That is my 
lesson." 

" It is a fine one ! " 

*' I take it as I find it, and I have proved that you are 
fortunate." 

« Badly proved." 

'* Must I prove it more completely 1 " 

" It would not be superfluous." 

" Well ! you are unjust to accuse fortune," said the 
count, twirling on his heel to the sofa, where he sat down 
by the queen's side, ** for in shorty saved from the famous 
escapade of the cabriolet — " 

''One," said the queen, counting on her fingers. 

** Saved from the vat — *• 
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" So 1)6 it, 1 will count it Two. And then t *» 

'' And saved from the afOEur of the baU," he whispered 
in her ear. 

" What ball ? " 

" The ball at the Opera/* 

** What do you mean 1 ** 

** I mean the ball at the Opera ; but I b^ paidon, I 
ahould not have mentioned it." 

"Eealljy brother, you puzzle ine; I know nothing 
about the ball at the Opera." 

The words ** ball " and " Opera " caught Jeanne's ear, 
and she listened intently. 

** Mum I " said the prince. 

''Not at all I not at all 1 You spoke of an afiair at the 
Opera. Explain to me what you mean.'' 

" I implore your mercy, sister." 

'' I insist, Counti on knowing." 

'' And I insist on holding my tongue." 

" Do you wish to offend me 1 " 

'' No, sister, but I have told you quite enough for yoa 
to understand." 

'' You have told me nothing." 

''Oh I little sister, it is you who aie puzzling me. 
Gome now — in earnest." 

" Upon my honor, I am in earnest." 

" You wish me to speak 1 " 

" Immediately." 

" Not here," said he, looking at Jeanne and Andrfe. 

"Yes, here; there cannot be too many witnesses of 
such an explanation." 

" Beware, sister ! " 

" I will risk it." 

"Then you mean to say you were not at the last Opeim- 
balir 
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''II'* cried the queen, <' at the Operarball I "* 

'* Huah, I beg." 

" Noy I will not hush, I will speak it aloud. Yon say 
I was at the ball 1" 

" Certainly I do." 

*' Perhaps you saw me," she said, iionicallyy but even 
then jestingly. 

" Yes, I did." 

" Me 1 " 

" Yes, you.'* 

** Oh, it is too much; why did you not speak to mel 
That would have been still more drolL" 

" Upon my word I was just going to do so, when the 
crowd separated us." 

" You are mad 1 " 

''I was sure you would say so. I should not have 
spoken of it I have been very foolish." 

The queen rose, and walked up and down the room in 
great agitation. The count watched her in astonishment ; 
Andrte trembled with fear and disquietude ; and Jeanne 
could hardly keep from laughing. 

Then the queen stopped and said. " My friend, do not 
jest any more ; you see, I am so passionate that I have 
lost my temper already. Confess at once that you wished 
to amuse yourself at my expense, and I shall be very 
happy." 

*' I will say so, if you wish it, sister." 

** Be serious, Charles." 

"As a fish, sister." 

'' For mercy's sake^ tell me that you have invented all 
this." 

He winked at the ladies and said, " Oh, yes, of course, I 
invented it ; forgive me." 

" You do not understand me, brother," cried the queeui 
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yehementl J. ** Say yes, or no ; in presence of these ladies 
retract what you have saicL Do not tell falsehoods^ I want 
only the truth ! " 

Andi^e and Jeanne retired behind the tapestry. 

** Well then, sister," said he, in a low voice," I have told 
the truth ; why did you not warn me sooner 1" 

" You saw me at the Opera-hall 1 ** 

'' As plainly as I see you now ; and you saw me." 

The queen uttered a cry, and running up to Andr^ and 
Jeanne dragged them out from behind the tapestiy, one by 
each hand, crying, ** Ladies, Monsieur le Comte d'Artois 
affirms that he saw me at the Opera-balL" 

" Oh 1 " murmured Andr6e. 

'' It is too late to retract,'* continued the queen ; ''prove 
it> prove it, — " 

" Well," said he, *^ I was with Monsieur de Richeliea 
and others when your mask fell ofil" 

"My mask!" 

''I was about to say, 'This is too rash, sister,' but 
you had disappeared with the gentleman who attended 
you.** 

"Oh, my Oodt you will drive me mad. What 
gentleman 1 ** 

" The blue domino." 

The queen passed her hand over her eyes. " What day 
was this ? " she asked. 

"Saturday; the day before I set out on my hunting 
excursion. You were asleep when I went away, so that I 
could not tell you what I have told you now." 

"My God I my Grod 1 at what time do you say yon saw 
me?" 

" Between two and three." 

" Decidedly, one of us is mad" 

" Oh, it is I. It is all a mistake ; do not be so aftaid. 
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there is no barm done. At first I thought yon were with 
the king ; but the blue domino spoke German, and he does 
not" 

" German— a German. Oh I I have a proof, brother. 
On Saturday I went to bed at eleven." 

The count bowed, with an incredulous smile. 

The queen rang, '^Madame de Misery shall tell 
you." 

" Why do you not call Laurent, the guard of the Reser- 
voir gate ; he will bear testimony also," said be, laughing ; 
'' It is I who cast that cannon, little sister ; do not fire it 
off at me." 

"Oh," cried the queen, in a rage; "not to be 
believed ! " 

" My dear sister, I would believe you if you would not 
get in such a passion; but how to prove iti If I say 
yes, others coming here will say no." 

" What others 1 " 

*'Fard%eu / those who saw you as I did." 

" Ah, that is curious indeed ! There were persons who 
saw me. Well, show them to me." 

" At once. Philippe de Tavemey was there." 

*' My brother 1 " said Andree. 

" He was there, Mademoiselle," replied the prince ; " do 
you wish to question him, sister ) " 

" I demand it, instantly." 

" My Gt)d I " murmured Andree. 

" What is it? " said the queen. 

" My brother called as witness." 

" Yes, yes ; I wish it." 

The queen called ; a servant entered, and immediately 
set out in haste seeking Philippe. Philippe was found 
near his father's house, which he had just left, after the 
scene which we have described. 
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Pbilippe, master of the field of battle after his dael 
Charnjy — Philippe, who had just rendered a eervioe to the 
queeiiy was walking jojoosly toward the palace at Ver- 
sailles. The messenger met him on the way and comma- 
nicated to him the queen's orders, which he hastened to 
obey. 

Marie Antoinette mshed to meet him, and placing her^ 
self before him, ''Monsiear/' said she, "are you capable 
of speaking the tnith f " 

** Tes, Madame ; and incapable of telling an nntrath.'' 

'^ Well, then, say frankly, have yon seen me at any pnb- 
Cc place within the last week 1 " 

*' Yes, Madame,'' replied Philippe. 

Every heart in the room might have been heaid 
beating. 

"Where have you seen met" asked the qaeen, in a 
terrible voice, 

Philippe was silent. 

** Oh, no concealment, Monsieur ; my brother says that 
he saw me at the Opersrhall; now where did you see 
met" 

"Like Monseigneur le Comte d'Artois, I saw you at the 
Opera-ball, Madame." 

The queen sank on a sofa ; then springing up like a 
wounded panther, she said, " It is impossible, for I was 
not there. Take care. Monsieur de Tavemey, I see that 
you are putting on Puritan airs ; that was all veiy well 
in America with Monsieur de Lafayette, but here, at Ver- 
sailles, we are French, and polite and simple." 

" Tour Majesty overwhelms Monsieur de Tavemey," said 
Andr^, pale with anger. " If he says that he saw you, he 
did see you." 

" You too," said Marie Antoinette ; "you too I It only 
remains now for you to have seen me. My Crod ! if I 
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have friends to defend me, I also have enemies to assaaai* 
nate me. One witness only is not sufficient evidence, 
gentlemen." 

" You remind me,'* said the Comte d'Artois, " that at 
the moment when I saw jou, and when I perceived that 
the blue domino was not the king, I thought that it was 
the nephew of Monsieur de Suffren. What is his name 1 
I mean the brave officer who performed the great exploit. 
You received him so graciously the other day that I 
thought he might be your chevalier of honor." 

The queen blushed, Andr^ became pale as death. 
They exchanged glances, and trembled at each other's 
looks. 

Philippe became livid ''Monsieur de Chamyt" he 
murmured. 

" Chamy ! that is it/' continued the Comte d'Artois, 
*^Do you not think. Monsieur Philippe, that the blue 
domino's figure resembled somewhat Monsieur de 
Chamy's 1 " 

*'I did not notice it^ Monseigneur," said Philippe, 
almost choking. 

''But," continued Monsieur le Comte d'Artois, " I soon 
saw that I was mistaken, for Monsieur de Chamy sud- 
denly made his appearance near Monsieur de Richelieu, — 
just opposite you, sister, when your mask fell off.** 

"And he saw mel" cried the queen, losing all 
prudence. 

" Unless he was blind," said the prince. 

Making a gesture of despair, the queen rang again. 

" What are you doing 1 " 

"I wish to question Monsieur de Chamy also, — to 
drain the cup to the dregs." 

" I do not believe that Monsieur de Chamy is at Ver- 
sailles," murmured Philippe. 

VOL. I. — 96 
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"Why do yon think ao 1" 

" I was told, I helieyey that he was not welL** 

<<0h, the affidr is so serious that he most come. Mod* 
sieor I I also am not well ; bat I would go to ihe end of 
the world barefoot to prove — *' 

Philippe, heart-broken, approached Andr^ who, look* 
ing out of a window opening on the gardens^ had nttered 
a slight exclamation. 

"What is the matter!" said the queen, coming up 
to her* 

"Nothing, nothing — Monsieur de Chamy was said 
to be ill, and I see him.** 

"Yon see himt* cried Philippe^ with a sadden 
movement 

" Yes ; it is he." 

The queen, forgetting everything, opened the window 
herself and called out, " Monsieur de Chamy I " 

The latter turned his head, and overcome with aston* 
ishment hastened to the palace. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 

AN ALIBL 

MoKSCBUR DB Chabnt entered, a little pale, but npright, 
and apparently not suffering. At sight of this illustrious 
company he assumed the respectful and dignified demeanor 
of the man of the world and the soldier. 

** Take care, sister I " said the Comte d'Artois ; ** it 
seems to me you are questioning everybody?" 

** Brother, I will ask the whole world, until I meet some 
one who will tell you that you are deceived." 

Chanvy and Philippe bowed courteously to each other, 
and Philippe said, in a low voice, "You are surely mad to 
come out wounded ; one would say you wished to die."* 

*' One does not die firom the scratch of a thorn in the 
Bois de Boulogne," replied Ghamy, happy in giving his 
enemy a moral thrust more painfid than the thrust of a 
sword. 

The queen approached and put an end to this conver- 
sation* ** Monsieur de Chamy," she said, ** these gentle- 
men say that you were at the Opera-ball.'' 

*' Yes, your Majesty,** said Chamy, bowing. 

" Tell us what you saw there." 

" Does your Majesty mean what I saw there, or whom 
I saw there t " 

''Precisely; whom did you see there, and no oom« 
plaisant reserve, Monsieur de Chamy.' 

"* Must I teU all, Madame 1 ^ 
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The cheeks of the queen assumed once moie a deadly 
paleness. 

** Did you see me 1 *' she asked. 

** YeSy your Majesty, at the moment when your mask, 
unhappily, fell ofif." 

Marie Antoinette clasped her hands. ** Monsieur^" she 
said, almost sohbing, ** look at me attentively. Are yoa 
sure of what you say 1 *' 

'' Madame, your features are engraved on the hearts of 
all your subjects. To have seen your Majesty once is to 
see you forever."* 

Philippe looked at Andr^e, Andr^e fixed her eyes upon 
Philippe. These two griefe, these two jealousies, made a 
sorrowful alliance. 

*' Buty Monsieur," she said, ** I assure you I was not at 
the Opera-balL** 

''Oh, Madame I** said the young man, bowing almost 
to the ground, '^has not your Majesty the right to go 
where you please 1" 

" I do not ask you to excuse my action ; I only b^ you 
to believe that I did not perform it" 

" I will believe all your Majesty wishes me to beheve^" 
cried he, moved in the veiy depths of his heart by this 
persistence of the queen, by this touching humility of a 
woman so proud. 

** Sister, sister, it is too much I " murmured the county 
in Marie Antoinette's ear. 

For this scene had chilled the hearts of all present, ^ 
some through the pain caused by their love, or their self- 
love ; others through the emotion inspired by an accused 
woman, who defends herself with courage against over- 
whelming proofs. 

" They believe it I they believe it ! " cried the queen, 
beside herself with anger ; and discouraged she sank into 
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an ann-ohair, stealthily wiping away with the tip of her 
finger a scalding tear. Suddenly she rose. 

'' Sister, sister, forgive me I" said the Comte d'Artois, 
tenderly ; '' you are surrounded hy devoted friends. This 
secret, which terrifies you so, we alone know ; and no one 
can draw it from us except with our lives." 

" Secrecy, secrecy I " cried the queen. ** Oh, I do not 
wish it ! " 

*' Sister ! " 

" No secret, hut proofl" 

** Madame," said Andr^ " some one approaches.** 

** Madame," said Philippe, in a low tone, " the king.** 

** The king,'' cried an usher, in the antechamher. 

" The king ! so much the hetter. Oh, the king is my 
only friend ! The king would not judge me guilty, even 
if he thought he had seen me. The king is welcome ! " 

The king entered with an air of calmness, in strange 
contrast with the disturhed countenances ahout the queen. 
** Sire," cried the latter, " you come most opportunely. 
Sire, here is another calumny, another insult to comhat" 

''What is the matter?" said Louis XVI., coming 
forward. 

" Monsieur, a rumor, an infamous rumor. Come to my 
aid. Sire, for this time it is not my enemies who accuse me 
but my friends." 

« Your friends t " 

"These gentlemen — my brother (pardon, Monsieur le 
Comte d'Artois), Monsieur de Tavemey, Monsieur de 
Chamy — assure me that they saw me at the Opera- 
ball." 

" At the Opera-ball I " cried the king, knitting his brows. 

" Yes, Sire." 

A terrible silence ensued. Madame de La Motte saw the 
gloomy uneasiness of the king ; she saw the mortal pale- 
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sen of the queen ; with a word, * ainj^ word, abe might 
pat an end to thia paiaful struggle ; with one woid sba 
could defend the queen from all put accnsitionB and ahteld 
ber against thcwe of the fatnra. Bat ber b«ut did not 
prompt ber to thia coone ; her own interart diasaaded ber. 
She said to herself that it was too late ; that if she spoke 
now, they would see that sbn bsd deceived them befoR^ at 
a time when the whole truth would have been of soch ad- 
vantage to the qneen, and that she should forfeit hw itewlj 
acquired &Tor, Therefore she was silent 

Then the king repeated, in a voice fall of angnisb, " At 
the Opeia-ball 1 Who baa spoken of this t Does Mon- 
sieoT le Comte de ProveDce know tbist " 

" But it is not tm«^" cried the queen, with the sceent 
of despairing innocence^ " It ia not tine ; Moniieai le 
Comte d'Aitois is mistaken, Monsieur de Tavemey is 
mistaken. Yon an mistaken, Monsieur de Cbamy. In 
abort, any one may be mistaken." All bowed. 

" Come," cried the qneen, " call my people, everybody ; 
qoestion them I The boll was on Saturday, was it 
noti" 

" Yes, sister." 

"Well, what did I do Saturday t Let some one tell 
me, for really I am going mad, and if this continues I 
shall believe myself that I went to this infiunous Opei^ 
ball; but if I had gone there, I would acknowledge it, 
gentlemen." 

At this moment the king approached her with dilated 
eyes, smiling face, and ontstntcbed hands, " Saturday," 
be said, — " Satuiday, was it, gentlemen I " 

"Yes, Sire." 

** Well then," he continued, becoming more and more 

calm, more and more joyous, " you need question only your 

" ~ ~ ie. She will i)erhapa remember at what hour I 
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went to jOTxr apartment ; it was, I think, about eleven 
o'clock in the evening." 

" Ah ! " cried the queen, transported with joy, " yes, 
Sire." She threw herself into his arms ; then blushing and 
confused, she hid her fisuse on the king's breast, who kissed 
tenderly her beautiful hair. 

" Well ! " said the Comte d'Artois, bewildered with joy 
and surprise combined, ^* I will buy some spectacles. But, 
man Dieut I would not have lost this scene for a mil- 
lion; would you, gentlemen)" 

Philippe was leaning against the wainscot as pale aa 
death. Chamy, cold and impassive, wiped the perspiration 
from his brow. 

^ Therefore, gentlemen,'' said the king, delighted at the 
effect he had produced, '^ it is impossible that the queen 
oould have been that night at the Opera-balL Believe it 
if you please ; the queen, I am sure, is satisfied that I 
believe her." 

« WeU I " added the Comte d'Artois, " Monsieur de Pro- 
vence may think as he pleases; but I defy his wife to 
prove an ' alibi * in the same way if she should be accused 
of spending the night abroad." 

" Brother I " 

" Sire, I kiss your hand." 

'^ Charles, I will go with you," said the king, after giv- 
ing a last kiss to the queen. 

Philippe had not stirred. 

" Monsieur de Tavemey,'' said the queen, severely, " do 
you not accompany the Comte d'Artois 1 " 

Philippe drew himself up ; the blood rushed to his tem- 
ples. He almost fainted. He had hardly strength to 
bow, to look at Andr^e, to cast a terrible glance at Chamy, 
and restrain the expression of his insensate grief. He left 
the room. 
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The queen retained with her Andr^e and Monsieur 
de Chamj. 

The position of Andr^, thus placed between her brother 
and the queen, between her loye and her jealousy, was such 
as to cause her great suffering. She felt that Philippe 
would have given his life to prevent a tete-driHe between 
the queen and Chamy; and she acknowledged that it 
would break her heart if, by following and consoling 
Philippe as she ought to do, she should leave Chamy alone 
with Madame de La Motte and the queen. Indeed, she 
divined from Jeanne's modest, and at the same time famil- 
iar, manner that her presence would be no restraint. How 
could she explain what she felt) Was it lovet Oh, 
love — she would have said to herself — does not spring 
up and grow with such rapidity in the cold atmosphere of 
the court. Love, that rare plant, delights to flower in gen- 
erous, pure, innocent hearts. It will not take root in a 
heart profaned by recollections, in a soil chilled by tears 
which have been concentrating there for years. No, it 
was not love which Mademoiselle de Tavemey felt for 
Monsieur de Charny. She repelled with all her might 
such an idea, because she had sworn never to love anything 
in this world. 

But why had she suffered so much when Chamy ad- 
dressed a few words of respect and devotion to the queen t 
Yes, that must have been jealousy. Yes, Andr^ acknow- 
ledged that she was jealous, not of the love which a man 
might feel for another woman than herself, but jealous of 
the woman who could inspire or receive this love. She 
observed, with melancholy, all the handsome suitors of the 
new court who were about her, — those gallant men, full 
of ardor, who did not understand her, and kept aloof after 
having offered her a few attentions, some because her cold- 
ness was not that of philosophy, others because this cold- 
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ness was in strange contrast with the old friyolities in 
which Andi^ had been brought np. 

And then men, whether in search of pleasure or dream« 
ing of love, distrust the coldness of a woman twenty* 
five years of age who is beautiful, who is rich, who is the 
fiavorite of the queen, and who goes her way alone, cold, 
silent, and pale, along a path where supreme joy and supreme 
happiness consists in making as much noise as possible. 

To be a living problem is to be without attraction. 
Andr^e had perceived this ; she had observed that eyes 
little by little had been averted from her beauty, that in- 
tellect distrusted or denied her intellect. She saw even 
more: this abandonment became a habit with the old 
courtiers, an instinct with the new ; it was no more the 
custom to approach Mademoiselle to converse with her, 
than it was usual to approach the statues of Latona or 
Diana at Versailles. Whoever bowed to Mademoiselle 
de Tavemey and then turned away to smile on another 
woman, conceived that he had done his duty. 

This did not escape the keen eye of the young girl. 
She whose heart had experienced so much trouble without 
knowing a single pleasure, she who felt age advancing upon 
her with its retinue of pallid cares and gloomy memories, 
meditated in her sorrowful, sleepless nights on the delights 
in store for the happy lovers at Versailles and sighed, in 
mortal bitterness, *' And I, my Grod ! and 1 1 " 

When she met Chamy on that night of the severe cold, 
when she saw the eyes of the young man rest curiously 
upon her, and envelop her gradually in a network of sym- 
pathy, she was no longer sensible of this strange reserve 
evinced toward her by all the courtiers. To this man she 
was a woman. He had re-awakened youthfulness in her, he 
had revived the dead. He had caused the marble of Diana 
and Latona to blush. 
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Therefore Mademoiselle de Tayemey became immedi- 
ately attached to this regenerator who had made her 
conscious of vitality. She was happy in looking at this 
yonng man, to whom she was not a problem. She was 
unhappy in the thought that another woman was about 
to clip the wings of her bright-hued fancy, and appropri- 
ate her dream which had scarcely emerged from its golden 
portal. 

All this explains why Andrfe did not follow Philippe 
out of the queen's cabinet, although she felt deeply the 
outrage offered her brother, and although that brother was 
to her an object of idolatrous devotion. 

Mademoiselle de Tavemey, who was concerned only to 
prevent a private interview between the queen and Chamy, 
had no thought of taking part i^ the conversation after 
her brother's dismissal. She sat in a comer by the fire- 
place, almost turning her back to the group which formed 
about the queen. The queen was sitting, Charay standing 
and bending forward, Madame de La Motte standing in the 
recess of a window, where her affected timidity had sought 
a refuge, and her actual curiosity a place of observation. 

The queen remained silent for some moments. She 
could not readily start a new conversation in oonnectioii 
with the delicate explanation that had just taken place. 

Chamy appeared to be suffering, and his attitude was 
not displeasing to the queen. 

At length Marie Antoinette broke the ailenoe, and re- 
plying at the same time to her own thought and to that 
of the others, "This proves," she said, ^Hhat we have 
enemies. Would any one believe, Monsieur, that such 
disgraceful things could happen at the court of France t "* 

Chamy made no reply. 

" What happiness," continued the queen, " to live on 
your vessels, under the open sky, on the open sea 1 They 
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tell us of the wrath, the craelty of the waves. Ah, Mon- 
sieur, consider your own case. Have not the waves of 
the ocean — the most farious waves — thrown upon you 
the foam of their wrath 1 Have not their assaults some- 
times prostrated you on the deck 1 Well, look at your- 
self ; you are in good health, you are young, you are 
honored." 

" Madame I " 

** Have not the English/' continued the queen, gradu- 
ally hecoming more animated, "also discharged upon 
you their wrath, in flame and bullets, — a wrath danger- 
ous to life, is it not 1 But of what moment is that to you 1 
You are safe, you are strong ; and by reason of the wrath 
of the enemies you have conquered, the king has congratu- 
lated you, has caressed you, and the people know and love 
your name." 

** Well, Madame t " murmured Chamy, who saw with 
dread the increasing excitement of the queen. 

*' At what am I aiming 1 " she said ; " it is this : Blessed 
be the enemies who launch against us flame, iron, and 
foaming waves ! Blessed be the enemies who threaten us 
only with death I " 

" Man Dieu ! Madame," replied Chamy ; " your Mijesty 
has no enemies, — except as the serpent is enemy to the 
eagle. That which crawls, clinging to the ground, cannot 
annoy those who soar in the clouds." 

" Monsieur," the queen quickly replied, '' I know that 
you have returned from battle safe and sound ; you have 
emerged safe and sound from the tempest ; you have come 
forth triumphant and beloved. But those whose name an 
enemy like ours soils with the slime of calumny, although 
it is true their lives are not endangered, are made older 
by every tempest shock; they accustom themselves to 
bow their heads, in the fear of meeting, as I have done 
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to-day, a twofold iojoiy by Mends and foes combined in 
one attack. And then, Uoneieor, if you knew how pain* 
fill it is to be hated ! " 

Andrea anxiouely awaited the yoting man's answer. 
She trembled lest he should reply in the words of tender 
consolation which the queen appeared to solicit Bat 
Charny, on ths contrai;, wipftd his brow with his hand- 
kerchief, sought for support by leaning on ths back of a 
cbair, and turned pale. 

The qneen, looking at him, send, " Is it not too warm 
hero t " 

Madame de La Uotte opened the window with ber del- 
icate band, attacking the fastening as Tigorousl; as if her 
wrist bad been that of a man. Chamy breathed the air 
with delight. 

" Moasieoi is accustomed to the air of the sea ; he will 
stifle in the boudoirs of Versailles." 

" It is not that, Madame," replied Cbarny ; " bnt I have 
a special order to fulfil at two o'clock, and unless your 
Majesty commands me to remain — " 

"By no means, Monsieur," returned the queen ; "we 
know what a spedal order is, do we not, Andr^e T " Then 
turning toward Chamy, she said, with a slight appearance 
of vexation, " You are free. Monsieur," and ahe dismissed 
the young officer with a wave of the hand. 

Chamy bowed with the air of a man in haste, and disap- 
peared behind the tapestry. A few seconds later a noise 
was heard in the antechamber, as of some one groaning 
and others hastening to bis relief. The queen was near 
the door, either by accident or because she had wished to 
observe Chamy, whose hasty withdrawal had seemed to her 
ordinary. She raised the tapestry, uttered a slight 
ind seemed about to rush forward. Bnt Andr^, who 
closely obeerved her movements, placed herself ba- 
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tween the queen and the door. ^'Oh^ Madame!^ said 
she. The queen looked intently at Andrde, who firmly 
sustained the scrutiny. Madame de La Motte reached her 
head forward. Between the queen and Andr^ was a 
small clear space, and looking through that she could see 
Chamy lying in a swoon and several servants and guards 
attending him. The queen, noticing Madame de La 
Motte's movement, hastily closed the door. But it was 
too late^ Madame de La Motte had seen. 

Marie Antoinette, with a frown on her hrow, moved 
slowly to her chair. She was a prey to that gloomy pre- 
occupation which succeeds all violent emotion. She 
seemed not to be aware that there was any one near her. 
Andi^e also, though she remained standing, leaning against 
the wall, seemed not less pre-occupied than the queen. 
There ensued a moment of silence. 

"Here is something extraordinary," said the queen, 
suddenly, startling her two companions by her abrupt- 
ness ; " Monsieur de Charny seems to me to be still in 
doubt I " 

** In doubt of what, Madame ? " asked Andr^e. 

** Why, about my being at home on the night of the 
balL" 

'* Oh, Madame ! " 

** Is it not so, Countess 1 " said the queen. " Am I not 
right ) Is not Monsieur de Charny still in doubt 1 '' 

"Against the king's word) Oh, that is impossible, 
Madame I '* 

" He may think that the king came to my aid through 
his own self-respect. Oh, he does not believe 1 he does 
not believe I that is easy to see." 

Andr^e bit her lips. " My brother is not so incredu- 
lous as Monsieur de Chamy," she said } " he seemed to 
be quite convinced." 
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" Oh, that would be bod 1 " contaoned tho queen, who 
bad not listened to Andife's rapl;; "and in that caae 
this young man's heart is nnt so ptue and upright aa I 
thought." Then striking hei hands angrily together, 
" But after all," she cried, " if he saw me there, why 
should he believe that I was not there I Monsieai le 
Comte d'Artois also saw me, and MonsieQi Philippe, — at 
least he says so. Every one saw me, and the king's word 
was needed to make them believe, or pretend to beliere. 
Oh, there is eomething under all this, — something which 
I ought to clear up, since no one else thinks of doing so. 
Is it not true, Andr^ that I ought to search into and 
discover the meaning of aU this 1 " 

" Your Mcyeety is right," said Andr6e ; " and I am sore 
that Madame de Ia Ifotte is of my opinion, and thinks 
with me that your Majesty ought to search until the dift- 
oovery is made. Do you not, Madame t " 

Madame de La Motte, taken by snipriae, was etaitled 
and made no nply. 

" For, also," continued the queen, " they say they nv 
me at Meemer's." 

" Tour Mtgeety was there," Madame de Ia Motte ba» 
tened to say, smiling. 

" Yes," replied the qneen ; " but I did not do what is 
obarged against me in that article. And then they saw 
me at the Opera, and I certainly was not there." She 
reflected a moment, and then cried out, eagerly, " Oh, I 
have hold of the truth 1 " 

" The truth 1 " stammered the connteis. 

** Oh, BO much the better 1 " said Andr^ 

** Let Monsieni de Crosne be summoned immediately,'' 
--* ' "^ queen, joyously, to Madame de Miaeij, who had 
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CHAPTER XXXVllL 

lEOKBIBDB DB CB065S. 

Monsieur di Cbosns foimd himaelf in a Terj ei 
ing position after the explanation which had taken place 
between the king and queen. The full poaseadon of a 
woman's seciets, especiaUy when thai woman is a qoeen, 
imposes on one no inconsiderable boideny when one's 
business is to watch over the interests of the aown and 
protect its fame. 

Monsieur de Crosne believed that he was abont to ba 
exposed to a woman's anger and a queen's indignation ; 
but he was strongly intrenched in his oflicial obligations^ 
and his well-known nrbanitj wonld serre aa a shield to 
ward off the first blows. He entered quietly, with a nsile 
on his lips. The queen, howerer, did not smile. 

*' Come, Monsieur de Crosne," said ahe^ ^ it is now oar 
turn to have an explanation." 

'' I am at your Majesty's oiden." 

'' As lieutenant of police you should know the 
of all this that is happening to me.** 

Monsieur de Crosne looked anmnd him with a 
what affrighted appearance. 

''Do not be disturbed," continued the queen. ''Toa 
know well these two ladies; yon know erery one." 

** Veiy nearly/' said the magistrate ; ** I know peaooi^ 
I know effects ; but I do not know the aouroe of that tm 
which your Majesty aUudes." 
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"Then I am eanj to bare to infonn foa," said the 
qneeD, annoyed by the calm demeanor of the lieutenant 
of police. " It is evident enough that I might gire von 
my secret eecietly, in a lov voice, or in a place apart ; bat 
I prefer. Monsieur, the open daylight and the full voice. 
Well, then, I ascribe the effects, aa yon call them, — the 
eSecta of which I complain, — to the evil conduct of some 
one who leeembles me, and who exhibits herself in those 
plaoes where yon and your agents think I have been seen." 

" A resemblance ! " cried Monaieor de Groane, too mnch 
occupied in Buataining the queen's attack to notice Jeaiute'a 
momentary confusion and an exclamation by Andi^ 

"Do you find the supposition impossible, Monsiearl 
Would you prefer to believe that I am deceiving myself 
or deceiving you t " 

"Madame, I do not say that But whatever Tcsom- 
blance there might be between any other woman and your 
Majesty, there must still be ao much difference that no 
experienced observer could bo deceived." 

" The observers can be deceived, Monsieur, becanse they 
have been deceived." 

" I can give your Miyeety an example," said Andi&. 

"Ahl" 

" When we were at home, at Tavemey-Haison-Kouge, 
we had a girl in our service who, by a strange freak of 
Mature — " 

" Resembled me I " 

" Oh, your Majesty, so much as to deceive any one 1 " 

" And that girl, — what became of her t " 

" We did not then know your Majesty's gonerons and 

elevated disposition, and my &ther was afraid that the 

leseniblance might be displeasing to tfae queen ; bo when 

at Trianon we kept the girl concealed bom the 

all the court." 
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" Tou see, then, Monsienr de Crosne 1 Ah, this interests 
you 1 " 

" Much, Madame." 

" Go on, my dear Andrde." 

" Well, Madame, that girl, heing of a restless, ambitious 
spirit, soon wearied of being so isolated. She became 
acquainted, doubtless, with some evil-minded person, and 
one evenings on retiring for the night, I was surprised 
by her absence. She was searched for, but she had 
disappeared.'* 

** My double had stolen something from you 1 ** 

" No, Madame ; I had nothing." 

Jeanne had listened to this conversation with an eager- 
ness easily to be conceived. 

'' So you knew nothing of all that^ Monsieur de Grosnel " 
asked the queen. 

" No, Madame." 

** So there lives a woman bearing a striking resemblance 
to me, and you do not know it ! An event of this impor- 
tance occurs in the kingdom, giving rise to grave dis- 
orders, and you are not the first to be informed of that 
event I Come, confess. Monsieur, the police service is very 
badly administered." 

" But," replied the magistrate, " I assure you, Madame, 
it is not. Though to the eyes of the vulgar, the functions 
of the lieutenant of police are as exalted as are those of a 
god, your Majesty, who is placed so far above me in this 
terrestrial Olympus, is well aware that the king's magis- 
trates are but men. I do not command events ; and some 
events are so strange that human intelligence can hardly 
understand them." 

'' Monsieur, when a man has received all possible facili- 
ties for penetrating even to the thoughts of his fellow- 
beings ; when through his agents he engages spies in his 

VOL. I. — *7 
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Mtrke ; wbea throogh his Bpt* he ia aUe to note eren 
tbe gestoKfi I nuke befora mj miiror, — if that nan u not 
the tinster of evenU — " 

'- MiduD^ when yottr Majesty spent a night aw^ from 
bcxne, I knew it Is my poliee well adminuiteied t Tea, 
it i^ is it not 1 That day your Majesty had Tinted 
Madame, who is ben pieaeDt That was do affiur of 
mine. When tod appealed at Meamer's Tat yoa had n^j 
^Mte thither, I eappoee; and my police Mrrioe ii veil 
peribnaed, since my agents saw you there. When joa 
went to the Opeta — " 

The qaeen quickly laiaed her head. 
" Allow me to speak, Madame. I say ' yon,' aa MoBsienr 
k Comte d'Aitois has said 'yon.' If the hrotber-in-law 
cut be nistaken as to his sister's appearance, certainly an 
ag«nt of the police may be dnceived. The agent said be 
thira^t be had seen yon. My police semce was well 
perfoimtd on that day. Will yoa say also, Madame, that 
mr agents did not weU follow up that affair of the jom^ 
ittUft Re:ean, whom Monsieni de Charny has so soundly 
bnleot" 

■ MoDsiear de Charny 1 " cried Andi^ and the qneen, 
at the same time. 

** The VTent is not yet old, Madame, and the blows 
of the cane are still warm on the journalist's shoulden. 
This is one of those occuirences from which my predeoe*- 
K>r, Monsieur de Saitinee, would have made capital, in 
his spirited narrations to the late king, or to the faTorite." 
^ ** Did Monsieur de Charny commit himself with this 

only through my police, which is so 
know, Blsdarae ; and yon will confesi 
^nired some intelligence in that poUo* 
which followed this a&ir." 
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** Monsiear de Charny engaged in a duel ! Monsieor 
de Cbarny has fought a duel I " cried the queen. 

" With the joanudist 1 " Andr^ said eagerly. 

*' Oh, no, ladies, the journalist was too well beaten to 
have been able to give Monsiear de Charny the wound 
which made him fiunt in your antechamber." 

** Wounded ! he is wounded ! " cried the queen. 
« Wounded I but when was this 1 How did it happen 1 
You must be mistaken, Monsieur de Crosne.'' 

''Oh, Madame, your Majesty so often finds me at fault 
that you might allow that for once I am right." 

" He was here just now." 

« I know that" 

" Oh, but," said Andrfo, " I saw that he was suffering." 

These words she spoke in such a manner that the 
queen recognized their hostility, and turned quickly 
round. The queen's look was an answer which Andr^ 
met with resolute composure. 

''What do you say f " said Marie Antoinette ; " you saw that 
Monsieur de Ghamy was suffering, and did not speak of it 1 " 

Andr^ did not reply. Jeanne came to the assistance of 
the favorite, of whom it was necessary to make a firiend. 
" I too," she said, " thought that Monsieur de Ghamy found 
it difficult to stand whUe your Majesty did him the honor 
to speak to him." 

" Difficult, yes," said the proud Andr^ who did not 
thank the countess even with a looL 

Monsieur de Grosne, having passed through his exam- 
ination, was now leisurely observing these three women, 
not one of whom mistrusted that she was undergoing the 
lieutenant's scrutiny. 

At last the queen continued, "Monsieur, with whom 
and why did Monsieur de Ghamy fight 1" 

Andi^e^ meanwhile, had recovered her self-possession. 
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''With a gentleman, who— bat num Dieul Madame^ 
it is useless ; the two advetsaries understand each other 
noW| and a little while ago they were couTersing together 
in your M^esty's presence." 

** In my presence, — here 1 " 

'^TeSy here; the victor was the first to leave, about 
twenty minutes ago." 

'' Monsieur de Tavemey 1 " cried the queen, with an 
angry flash in her eyes. 

" My brother ! " murmured Andr^ who reproached 
herself for having been so selfish as not to have under- 
stood everything. 

** I think," said Monsieur de Crosne, " that it was, in 
fiict^ with Monsieur Philippe de Tavemey that Monsieur 
de Chamy fought** 

The queen struck her hands violently together, which 
was always a sign of her most passionate rage. 

** It is improper, improper I " she said. '' What ! Ameri- 
can manners brought to Versailles ! Oh, no, I will not 
permit them to gain a footing here." 

Andr^e bowed her head, Monsieur de Crosne also. 

** So, then, because one has been associating with Mon- 
sieur Lafayette and Monsieur Washington," — the queen 
affected to pronounce this name as if it were French,— > 
« my court is to be transformed into a battle-ground of the 
sixteenth century ! No ! once more, no I Andree, you 
must have known that your brother had fought" 

'' I learn it now for the first time, Madame." 
. « Why did he fight 1 *• 

** We might have asked that of Monsieur de Chamy, who 
fought with him," said Andr^, pale and with flashing eyes. 

'' I do not ask," replied the queen, arrogantly, ^ what 
Monsieur de Charmy has done ; but what Monsieur Phi- 
lippe de Tavemey has done." 
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" If my brother has fought,*' said the young girl, letting 
her words fall one by one, '' it must have been in your 
Majesty^s service.** 

" Do you mean to say that Monsieur de Chamy did not 
fight in my service. Mademoiselle t " 

'' I have the honor to remark to your Majesty," replied 
Andr6e, in the same tone, " that I speak to the queen of 
my brother only, and of no other." 

Marie Antoinette remained calm, but to do so she re- 
quired all the self-control of which she was capable. She 
rose, took a turn around the room, pretended to look at 
herself in the mirror, took a volume from a book-case, ran 
over seven or eight lines, then threw it aside.i ** I thank 
you, Monsieur de Crosne," she said to the magistrate; 
''you have convinced me. My head was rather confused 
by all these stories, all these suppositions. Tes, the police 
is very efficient, Monsieur ; but I beg you to think over 
this resemblance of which I have spoken to you. You will 
not forget, Monsieur 1 Adieu." She held out her hand 
with supreme grace, and he departed twice happier than 
when he came, and with ten times as much information. 
Andr€e understood the tone in which this word' '' Adieu ** 
was spoken ; she made a slow and formal reverence. The 
queen bade her adieu in a careless manner, but without 
any apparent ill-feeling. Jeanne bowed as before a sacred 
altar, and prepared to take leave. 

Madame de Misery entered. ''Madame,'* she said to 
the queen, " has not your Majesty an appointment with 
Messieurs Boehmer and Bossange for this hour I " 

" Ah, it is true, my good Misery ; it is true. Let them 
come in. Remain a little longer, Madame de La Motte ; 
I wish the king to make full peace with you." The queen 
while saying these words watched in a mirror the expres- 
sion on the face of Andrde, who was slowly retiring toward 
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the door. She wiahed perhaps to roiue her jealoiuy bjr 
thus showing tavor to the new-comer. Andrue disap- 
peared beneath the folds of the tapestry ; she had shown 
not the slightest emotion. 

^' Steel! steel I" cried the queen, sighing. ''Yes, these 
Tayemeys are all steel, hat gold also. Ah, genUemen, 
good-day. What do yon bring me that is newt Yoa 
know yeiy well that I have no money.^ 
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CHAPTEE XXXIX, 

THB TEMFTRBBS. 

MAHAinB DB La Mottb had lesomed her position ; she kept 
henelf somewhat apart like a modest woman, and stood 
attentively ohservant like one to whom had been accorded 
the priyilege of remaining as a spectator. 

Messieurs Boehmer and Bossange, in ceremonial cos- 
tume, presented themselves to receive audience of tbeir 
queen. They advanced toward the queen's chair^ bowing 
repeatedly. 

*^ JeweUers/' said the queen, suddenly, ** you have come 
here only to speak of jewels. Tou come at a bad time, 
gentlemen." 

Monsieur Boehmer was the orator of the partnership. 
" Madame," he said, " we do not come to offer our goods 
to your Majesty, we should fear to be indiscreet." 

'' Oh I " said the queen, already repenting of having 
shown so much spirit, " to see jewels is not to purchase 
them." 

'' Undoubtedly, Madame," continued Boehmer, trying 
to catch the thread of his discourse ; " but we come to 
perform a duty, and that has emboldened us.*' 

'' A duty 1 *' said the queen, in astonishment. 

^Concerning that beautiful diamond necklace which 
your Majesty did not deign to take.*' 

" Ah I well — the necklace. Then it has come back to 
us ! " cried Marie Antoinette, laughing. 
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Boehmer remaiued serious. 

'' The fact is, it was very beautiful^ Monsieur Boehmer,** 
added the queen. 

" So beautiful, Madame/' said Bossange, timidly, ** that 
your Majesty alone is worthy of wearing it.** 

" My consolation is," said Marie Antoinette, with a light 
sigh, which did not escape Madame de La Motte, " that it 
cost — a million and a half; was not that the price. 
Monsieur Boehmer t '* 

*' Yes, your Majesty." 

" And that in these agreeable times in which we live, 
when the hearts of the people are cold, there is no sover- 
eign who can purchase a diamond necklace worth fifteen 
hundred thousand francs." 

** Fifteen hundred thousand francs I " repeated Madame 
de La Motte, like a fiithful echo. 

''So that, gentlemen, no one can have that which I 
cannot^ ought not, to purchase. You will answer me that 
each stone is valuable by itself. It is true ; but I should 
not envy any one two or three diamonds ; I might envy 
them sixty of tbem." The queen rubbed her hands with 
a degree of satisfaction which included a slight desire to 
tease Messieurs Boehmer and Bossange. 

"That is just where your Majesty is in error,** said 
Boehmer ; " and that brings us to the duty which we have 
come to perform ; the necklace is sold." 

'' Sold ! '' cried the queen, turning round. 

" Sold ! " said Madame de La Motte, whom the move- 
ment of her protectress inspired with anxiety as to her 
pretended self-deniaL 

'' To whom, then 1 '* asked the queen. 

''Ah I Madame, that is a State secret** 

" A State secret ! Good, we can laugh about it, then," 
exclaimed Marie Antoinette, joyously. '^ These secretB 
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are yerj often kept» because theie is leallj nothing to 
tell, — is it not so^ Boehmer ) ** 

« Madame I »• 

** Oh 1 State seciets ; they are veiy common things with 
us. Take care, Boehmer ; if you do not confide to me 
your secret, I will have one of Monsieur de Grosne's 
agents steal it from you,*' and she laughed heartily, 
manifesting clearly her opinion as to the pretended secret 
which would prevent Boehmer and Bossange from reveal- 
ing the name of the purchasers of the necklace. 

** We do not conduct ourselves toward your Majesty as 
toward other customers. We have come to inform your 
Majesty that the necklace is sold, because it really is sold ; 
and we must not reveal the name of the purchaser, be- 
cause the sale was made secretly by an ambassador sent 
incognito.*' 

The queen at this word " ambassador '' was seized with 
a new fit of hilarity. She turned toward Madame de La 
Motte, saying, ^ What is most admirable in Boehmer is, 
that he is capable of believing what he has just told me. 
Come, Boehmer, jast tell me the country from which this 
ambassador comes 1 No, that is too much/' said she 
laughing; "the first letter of his name, that will do," 
and once in a laughing mood, she could restrain herself 
no longer. 

" It is the ambassador from Portugal," said Boehmer, 
in a low voice, as if to keep his secret at least from the 
ean of Madame de La Motte. 

At this assertion, so positive, so clear, the queen sud- 
denly stopped. " An ambassador from Portugal 1 " she 
said ; ** there is none here, Boehmer." 

** He came expressly for this, Madame." 

'* To your house^ incognito 1 " 

** Yes, Madame." 
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" Who is it, then ? " 

** Monsieur da Sonza." 

The queen did not reply for some moments ; then as if 
she had made up her mind : ''Weill*' she said, "her 
Majesty the queen of Portugal is fortunate ; the diamonds 
aie heautifuL Let us say no more ahout it." 

** Madame, on the contrary, your Majesty will allow me 
to speak — will allow «^" said Boehmer, looking at his 
partner. Boesange howed. 

** Have you ever seen those diamonds^ Countess t " cried 
the queen, looking at Jeanne. 

"No, Madame." 

"Beautiful diamonds 1 It is a pity these gentlemen 
have not hrought them,'' 

"Here they are," said Bossange, eagerly. And he drew 
from his hat, which he carried under his arm, the little flat 
box containing the necklace. 

" Look, look, Countess 1 you are a woman, this will please 
you," said the queen. And she drew hack a little from 
the Sevres plaque upon which Boehmer had displayed the 
necklace with so much art that the light in striking 
the stones brought jets of fire from almost eyexy facet 
Jeanne uttered a cry of admiration. And indeed, nothing 
could be more beautiful ; it seemed to emit tongues of fire^ 
sometimes green and red, sometimes white as light itselt 
When Boehmer moved the case backward and forward, the 
streams of wondeiful liquid flame would gush forth. 

** Wonderful 1 wonderful 1 " cried Jeanne^ a prey to the 
delirium of an enthusiastic admiration. 

" Fifteen hundred thousand francs, which might be held 
in the hollow of my hand," said the queen, with an affec- 
tation of the phlegmatic philosophy which Monsieur Rous- 
seau of Geneva would have displayed under dmilar 
circumstances. 
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Bnt Jeanne saw flomething in this disdain beside the 
disdain itself; for she did not despair of convincing the 
queen, and after a carefhl examination of the diamonds^ 
** Monsieur Boehmer is right," she said ; " there is in the 
world only one queen worthy of wearing this necklace, and 
that is your Majesty.'' 

" My Majesty will not wear it, however.^ 

"We could not allow it to leave France, Madame, with- 
out coming to lay at the feet of your Majesty all our re- 
grets. It is a jewel known over all Europe, and whose 
possession is disputed. That any other sovereign should 
adorn herself with it^ after it has been refused by the queen 
of France, our national pride will permit only when you, 
Madame, shall have once more^ definitely, irrevocably, 
refused it." 

** My refusal has been pronounced," replied the queen. 
''It has been made public, and has been too much ap- 
plauded for me to repent of it" 

''Oh, Madame," said Boehmer, "if the people found it 
admirable that your Majesty should prefer a ship-of-war to 
a necklace, the nobility, which is French also, would not 
think it surprising that the queen of France should 
purchase a necklace after having purchased a ship-of- 



war." 



"Let us speak no more of it," said Marie Antoinette, 
casting a last look at the casket. 

Jeanne sighed in S3rmpathy with the queen. 

" Ah I you sigh, you, Countess. If you were in my 
place, would you do differently 1 " 

"I do not know," murmured Jeanne. 

" Have you looked at them enough 1 " 

" I could look at them forever, Madame." 

T«t her look, gentlemen; she is admiring them. 
That takes nothing from the value of the diamonds; 
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thej are still worth fifteen hundred thoiMMid fiana^ 
anfortanatelj." 

That word '* unfoitimatelj " aeemed to offer a &ToraUe 
opportunity to the countess. The queen regretted, there- 
fore she had desired. She had desired, therefore she de- 
sired still, since that wish had not heen satisfied. Soch 
was Jeanne's logic, we must helieve, since she added, 
** Fifteen hundred thousand firancs, Madame, which on 
your neck would cause all women to die of jealousy." 
And snatching the royal necklace from the caae^ she clasped 
it so skilfully, so quickly, ahout the lovely neck of Marie 
Antoinette that the latter found henelf^ in the twinkling <rf 
an eye, inundated with phosphorescent and changing oolorBb 

" Oh, your Majesty is suhlime thus I " said Jeanne. 

Marie Antoinette quickly went to a mirror. She was 
dazzling ; her neck, white and flexihle as that of Jane Grey, 
delicate as a lily-stalk, destined to lied] like Virgil's flower 
heneath the iron, rose gracefully with its golden ringlets 
from the midst of this luminous flood. Jeanne had Ten- 
tuied to expose the queen's shoulders^ so that the last row 
of diamonds fell on her pearly boeom. The queen was 
radiant, the woman was superb. Lovers or subjects, aD 
would have prostrated themselves before her. Mam 
Antoinette was lost in admiration of herself Then seiaed 
with fear, she wished to tear the necklace fit»D her 
shoulders. '' Enough,** she said, *' enough ! ** 

" It has touched your Majesty," cried Boehmer; ''it can 
belong to no one else.'' 

'' Impossible,'' replied the queen, firmly. ** GentIemeD« 
I have amused myself with these diamonds, but to prolong 
the sport would be a fault." 

*' Tour Migesty has ample time to become aocnstomed to 
this idea," Boehmer whispered to the queen; ** we ahaD 
return to-morrow." 
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'^To postpone payment is not to avoid it. And then, 
whj postpone 1 Yon need the money. The other pur- 
chasers will doubtless pay you in a manner more to your 
advantage." 

"Yes, your Majesty, in ready money," replied the 
merchant 

" Take them, take them I Put the diamonds in the case 
again. Quick ! quick ! " 

"Your Majesty forgetsy perhaps," said Madame de La 
Motte, "that such an ornament is always equivalent to 
money, and that a hundred years from now the necklace 
will still be worth what it is worth to-day." 

" Give me fifteen hundred thousand francs, Countess," 
said the queen^ with a forced smile, "and we will 

" Oh, if only I had them I " cried Jeanne. She then re- 
mained silent. Long speeches sometimes are less forcible 
than an expressive reticence. 

In vain did Boehmer and Bossange spend a quarter of an 
hour in replacing the diamonds in their case, and carefully 
securing the locks, — the queen gave no sign of yielding. 
It might be seen, however, in her gloomy manner and her 
silence, that she was passing through a painful struggle. 
As was her custom in moments of vexation, she reached 
out for a book, and turned over a few pages without read- 
ing them. 

The jewellers took leave, saying, " Your Majesty has 
refused?" 

" Yes ; and again, yes," sighed the queen; and this time 
she sighed so that all might hear. 

The jewellers departed. Jeanne perceived the agitation 
of Marie Antoinette in the nervous movement of her feet 
on the velvet cushion. " She suffers," said the countess to 
herselfl 
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Suddenly tbe qaeen loae, took a turn aroond the room, 
aad pausing before Jeann^ whose watcbfol look fiudnated 
her, " Countess," she said, "it appears that the king will 
not letura. Oar little petition must be postponed tall the 
next audience." 

Jeanne bowed respectfollf, and made a movement toward 
the door. 

"But I shall keep you in mind," added the qneen, 
kindly. 

Jeanne pressed hei lips to the queen's hand, as if she 
would there place her heart, and withdrew, leaving Karie 
Antoinette a prey to vexation and longing. 

"The vexation of weakness, the longing of unsatisfied 
desire," said Jeanne to herselt "And she is the qneen I 
Oh, no, — obe is a woman." 

The countess disappeared. 
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